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STEINWAY & SONS, 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PLANS: 


Letter from the Artists of the Italian and German Opera, and 
other celebrated Vocalists. 


New York, December, 1864. 
Messrs. STEINWAY & Sons. 

Gentlemen :—Uaving used your Pianos for some time in public and in 
private, we desire to express our unqualified admiration in regard to their 
merits. 

We find in them excellencies which no other Pianos known to us possess 
to the same perfection. They are characterized by a sonority, harmonious 
roundness and richness of tone, combined with an astonishing prolongation 
of sound, most beautifully blending with and supporting the voice, to a 
degree that leaves nothing to be desired. Indeed, we have never met with 
any instruments, not even of the most celebrated manufactories of Europe, 
which have given us such entire satisfaction, especially as regards their un- 
equalled qualities for accompanying the voice, and keeping in tune for so 
long a time, as your Pianos, and we therefore cheerfully recommend them 
before all others to students of Vocal Music and to the Public generally. 

MAX MARETZEK, F. L. QUINT, 

B. MASSIMILIANT, GIUSEPPE TAMARO, 
FERD. BELLINI, IstpoR LEHMANN, 
W. Lorrt, H. STEINECKE, 

Jos. WEINLICH, CARL ANSCHUTZ, 

D. B. Lorrnt, KARL FORMES, 
CARLOTTA CAROZZI ZUCCHI, TuHeo. HABELMANN, 
Mrs. JENNIE VAN ZANDT, FRANZ HIMMER, 
CARL BERGMANN, Jos. HERMANNS, 
ELENA D’ ANGRI, BERTHA JOHANNSEN, 
PEDRO DE ABELLA, MARIE FREDERICTI, 
E. MILLer. PAULINE CANISSA. 


Steinway & Sons’ Warerooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, 


(Between Union Square and Irving Plac« 


NEW YoOoRE.. 
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OFFICE OF THE 





Columbian (Marine) Snsurance Company, 


CORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STREETS. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - $3,500,000, 


a — 
From Statement for the Seventh fiscal year ending December 31, 1864% 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1865.................$7,438,572 78 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS 6,213,114 68 
EXCESS OF EARNED PREMIUMS OVER LOSSES, &c.............. 2,064,754 02 
RESERVE FOR ESTIMATE CLAIMS UNADJUSTED AND OTHER 

CONTINGENCIES 651,212 97 
GUARANTEED CASH DIVIDEND TO DEALERS (no.upIne certirt- 

CATES OF SAvE) ON PAID PREMIUMS EARNED DURING THE 

YEAR, WHETHER LOSS HAS ACCRUED OR NOT............. 760,354 86 
INTEREST ON SCRIP ISSUES OF 18¢2 AND 1863...... cevccccee 6 PERCENT 
SCRIP DIVIDEND TO DEALERS, ON EARNED PREMIUMS......i2 PER CENT. 
DIVIDEND FOR THE YEAR TO STOCKHOLDERS......... cater 31 PER CENT. 





DEALERS WITU THIS COMPANY wil! be allowed the option (to be signified at 
the time of appiication for insurance) of receiving in lieu of scrip, at the end of each year, 
RETURNS IN CASH (guaranteed by certificate), of premiums paid and earned during the year, 
whether loss accrues or not, upon all new riaks under the NEW YORK FORM OF POLICY, as 
follows : 

Ist. Upon all VOYAGE Risks upon CARGO, a return of TWENTY-FIVE Per cent, 

21. Upon VOYAGE Risks upon FREIGHT, a return of TWENTY per cevrt. 

34. Upon TIME Risks upon FREIGHT, and upon VOYAGE and TIME Risks upon HULIS, a 
return of TEN Per CENT. 


Such privilege, however. being confined to persons and firms, the aggregate ot whose pre- 
miums upon such policies earned and paid during the year, shall amount © the sum of One Hun- 
dred dollars. 


PREMIUMS PAID IN GOLD WILL BE ENTITLED TO THE ABOVE RETURNS 
IN GOLD. 


—— 


DIRECTORS: 


Daniel W. Lord, 
George Miln, 

John Atkinson, 

Thos. A. C. Cochrane, 
Wm. H. Halsey, 
Thos. Barron, 

Roland G. Mitchell, 
Albert G. Lee, 
George P. Deshon, 

Q. L. Nims, 


Wm. B. Ogden, | David J. Ely, 

John Armstrong, Joseph Morrison, 

B. C. Morris, Wm. H Popham, 
Andrew J. Rich, B. C. Morris, Jr., 
Daniel W. Teller, Ezra Nye, 

John D. Bates, Henry J. Cammana, 
Charles Hickox, Thomas Lord, 
Robert Bowne, Preston H. Hodges, 
Lawrence Myers, J. B. Griffin. 

S. N. Derrick, | 


E.lward Rowe, | M. F. Merick, | Moses Merick, 
! 


THOS. LORD, Vice-President, B. C. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. WHITNEY, 2d Vice-President and Secretary. 
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OFFICE 


OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., 


NO. 35 WALL STREET. 


New York, January 14, 1864, 
The following statement of the affairs of the Company on the 81st Decem- 
ber, 1863, is submitted in accordance with the provisions of the Charter 

















Premiums not marked off December 81, 1868................ $212,118 80 
Premiums on Policies issued from December 31, 1862, to Decem- 
Ber GE, BOE. cevccccessecessececes (hisecienhwannwcntense 1,141,884 79 
i EE, .. cctttsdntn nse eebhdas ints eeteubeesionneriie $1,354,003 59 
Premiums marked off as earned December 31, 1863........... 63,741 64 
Less Returns of Premium.............. Raita hs-wdsdas aamncaiees 85,970 60 
i ie I, cin cncdcdseinncds cbaesesncsdmeticcee ot 31,077,771 o4 


PAID DURING THE SAME PERIOD : 
Marine and Inland Losses een losses by risk of 


war and estimate of unadjusted losses)......... $729,061 46 
Re-Insurance, expenses, and bad debts, less returns 
on investments ciebGnhneetbatindhhikn nian 66 139,902 19 


Interest paid to Stockholders for July Dividend, to- 
gether with interest on Stock, payable in January, 
1864, and on outstanding Scrip, payable in Febru- 











BEY, IBGE... cccccccccccccccecce eveccevess «e+e 76,502 60 

— — 945,466 25 

Earnings to be Divided..........sceeeeseecceees $132,304 79 

The Company had, on the 3lst December, 1863, the following Assets: 

United States, State, City, and other Securities................ $327,480 00 
Loans on Stocksand other Securities .........ccccccccccsescecs 131,190 00 
i Ee ee ee dibs hina ebeeh anne 4,000 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank, including Gold Coin at market value, 99,162 73 
Cash in hands of Foreign Bankers. ..... cccccccccccccccccccces 81,112 70 
Bills Receivable and uncollected Premiums..................+. §25,927 12 
Salvages and sundry Claims due the Company, and Scrip....... 156,089 28 
Interest accrued and not collected. ......ccccccccccccccesccces 8,345 72 
Total Asscts.. eve ow . 81,431, 307 55 


The Board of Trastecs have susived tom pay an inte rest of Siz per cent. on the 
outstanding certificates of Profits, to the holders thereof, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after Monday, the 8th of February next. 

They have also declared a dividend of Five per cent. to the Stockholders pay - 
able in cash, on and after Monday, the 8th of February next. 

The Trustees have also declared a dividend of Ticelve per cent. on the net 
earned Premiums, entitled thereto, for the year ending 3lst December, 1864, 
to be issued in Scrip on and after Monday, the 4th of April next. 

TRUSTEES: 


Joseph Walker, Aaron L. Reid, Cornelius Grinnell, Henry R. Kunharat, 
James Freeland, Ellwood Walter, E. E. Morgan, John 8S. Williams, 
Samuel Willets, C. Colden Murray, Her. A. Schleicher, William Nelson, Jr., 
Robert L. Taylor, E. Haydock White, William Boyd, Charles Dimon, 
William T. F. cat, N. L. McCready, James D. Fish, A. William Heye, 
William Watt, Daniel T. Willets, George W. Hennings, Harold Doliner, 
Heary Kyre, L. Edgerton, Francis Hathaway, Paul N. Spofford. 


ELWOOD WALTER, President, 
C.J. DESPARD, Secretary. CHARLES NEWCOMB, Vice-President, 
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NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON. 








ATALANTA IN CALYDBON. By Avcervon Cuarces Swivavene. lvol. I6mo. $2. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 
2vols. 12mo. $4 





WAR-LYRICS. By Hevry Howarp Browvett. A new andcomplete edition. l vol. 16me 
$1.50. 





A SUMMER IN SKYE, By Avexanper Smirn, Author of “A Life-Drama,”’ “ Alfred 
Hagart’s Household,’ etc. lvol. 16mo, $1.75. 





THE FREEDMAN’S BOOK. By Lypm Maria Cuitp. Lvol. I6mo. $1.25. 





PATRIOT-BOYS AND PRISON-PICIURES. By Epmcyvp Kirke. Illustrated. 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.50. 

THE GULISTAN, OR ROSE-GARDEN OF SAADI. With Introguction by Racen 
Watpo Emerson. lvol. 16ma, $2.50, 

POEMS. By Tuomas Baitey AvpricH. A new and complete edition. 1 vol. 32mo. Blue 
and Gold. $1.50, 

ATLANTIC TALES. A Selection of the Best Stories from the Atlantic Monthly. 1 vol 


Small quarto. $3 





IDYLS OF THE KING, By Atreep Texvysox, With Illustrations Lvol. 4to. Price 


in cloth. $5 ; in morocco, $10. 





GEMS FROM TENNYSON. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 4to. Price. i th, $5: in 


morocco, $10 





THE WAYSIDE INN. By H. W. Loyerstiow. With Illustrations by Jouy Gitnert. 1 vol 
4to. Pric*, in cloth, $5 ; in moroceo, $10 


SEASIDE STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. By Eumanere ©. Acassi and Aree 


ANDER AGASSIZ. l vol, 8vo. Illustrated, $3. 





4N EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED 
NAMES OF FICTION : Including also Familiar Pseudonymes, Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, etc. By WituamM A. Wageter. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.50. 





Either of the abeve 


sent free by mail, on receipt of the advertised price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


124 Tremont street, Boston, 
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WILLIAM H. JACKSON & CC., 


GROCERS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


IN 


dAines, Cens, Groceries, 


FRUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 





TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, ETC. 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reason- 
able prices. 


Goods Delivered Free in any part of the Citn. 


ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford 
to sell the best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at 
the lowest rates they can be procured in this country. 

190 Fifth Avenue, 
(MADISON SQUARE,) 


NEW YORK. 
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THE GENE PRAL PROTESTANT EPISCOP AL Ss. UNION 


CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY 
GIFT BOOKS POR THE HOLIQAYS : 


In 1 vol., mustin 





Stories ota Governess pasbaedin GarkieSicanedintls aloes canwaen 60 
32M0. VOLS 
Love and Fear, Paver.3cents. Muslin ..... 2... .... ccc ce eee ee eee 2e 
Kitty’s Pearls, and Robert Spences*s Moves Each story 
covers, 3 cents Muslin... ea 1806005000 00000060000-000008 eens 0 
The C ondne t } Baek, and Marbles. “Each st ry in paper COWers........06. 3 
Pit. cuvanhbak tedkieseensemacbalbans awit aiewsbadena o0bb ones SOSH eRseuTTes 20 
I N P R ESS 
Adventures of a Fly, nd other stories. By Miss Anna B. Cooke. “(Each story 
iu paper covers, 5 cents.) Muslin..... _ 5) 
Adventures of a Travelled Ant, and other stories. By Miss Anna B. Cooke 
(Each story in paper covers, 5 cents.) Muslin.............ccccccscceccccccsccees 40 


The Adventures of a Fly and Travelled Ant, in ove vol. Muslin..... 75 
Ambrose Kodman : a Chiid’sStory, Paper covers, lz cents. Muslin. 


eee 4U 
Bertha ; or, the Only Fault. .........ec0ess000. siden send deen dens asabehnahewnns 60 
Margarethe and a cguaeootioods 90 

32mo0. V ‘OLS. 

STORIES OF CORA’S CHILDHOOD. 
By Mrs. E. B. SANDFORD, as follows 

Cora and Hattie. Paper, 6 cents. Mustin OT eT ee 20 
Cora and the Little Ones. Paper, 6 cents. Musilin................. 20 
Cora and her Cousins, Paper, 6cents. Muslin.....................- haa 20 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Synopsis of the Bible, Part I. A Catechism by Mrs. D. C. Weston. Price... .. 20 
NEW TERMS FOR 1866: 
THE CHILDREN’S MACAZINE, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


Treus—Three copies to one address for $1 per annum, payable in advance, and in the 


tt 
proportion for larger numbers. Single copies, 50 cents per annum 
THE CHILDREN’S CUEST 
may be had Monthly, or Semi-monthly, on the following terms, payable in advance 
MoNTHLY—Six copies to one address for $1 per annum, and in the same proportion for larger 





numbers. Single copies 35 cents per annum. 
Semi-Montuty—Three copies to one address for $1 per annum, and in the 
larger numbers. Sing'e copies for 70 cents per annum 


_ 
TAKE NOTICE. 
Subscribers to the MaGazive and Guest, residing in the United States, should pay th 
quarterly, in advance - the office where the periodicals are received, as, under the Post 


nothing would be gained by the payment of postage at the New York office. 
Orders and remittances should be sent to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, Wew York. 


same proportion for 


postage 
\iaw 
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Now COMPLETE. 
THE 


MARTON AND NELLY STORES, 
BY JOSEPHINE FRANKLIN. 
12 vols. 16mo. Handsomely bound ; and beautifully Iilustrated by Bmuurnes and Hyde. Four 
New Volumes issued this Autumn (1865). 


MARTIN AND NELLY! MARTIN ON THE MOUNTAIN! MARTIN AND THE MILLER?! 
TROUTING, OR GYPSYING IN THE WOODS! 


Fach Book is complete in itself, while there is a connection between the whole series. 

The publishers are confident that no more entertaining and instructive books for children 
have ever been published than the Martin anp NELLY Stories ; and no pains have been spared 
to render them attractive in illustration and style of manufacture. 

THE SERIES NOW CONSISTS OF. 

Nelly and her Friends ; Nelly’s First School Days ; Nelly and her Boat; Little Bessie ; Nelly’s 
Visit ; Zelma ; Martin ; Cousin Regulus ; Martin and Nelly ; Martin on the Mountain ; Martin and 
the Miller ; Trouting, or Gypsying in the Woods. 

These beautiful books are also put up in two sets of six volumes each, called respectively, 
Tue Neity Srorres aud Tue Martin Srorigs, the former an excellent set of books for Girls, and 
the latter for Boys. 

*« The gift is a rare one to be able to write stories that will interest, instruct, and entertain 
children, and at the same time impress upon them some useful truth or important duty. This 
writer is successful on all these points.’’—[Palladium.] 

‘ Of the many series of books for children now published, we know of none more beautiful 
and pleasing than this.’’—[{Observer. } 

‘* Written in that exquisitely beantiful and attractive style that captivates the youthful 
mind, and finely embellished, we will guarantee in it a juxury rarely equalied in the whole range 
of juvenile literature.’’—[Repository.] 

‘« One that we can confidently recommend. The moral of the tale is excellent.’’—{Courant. } 

ae When desiring to obtain a beautiful and acceptable present for a child, ask to see the 


* Martin and Nelly Stories.” 
PRICE, SS CENTS PER VOLUME. 
Single Copies or Sets sent, prepaid, to any address, on receipt of price 


PUBLISHED BY TAGGARD & THOMPSON, BOSTON. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 











MESSRS. TRUBNER & Co. 
60 PatrerNosteR Row, Lonpon, 


‘For more than twelve years have been mainly instrumental 
in bringing before the literary and scientific public of Europe, 
the best productions of the mind of America, and they con- 
tinue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of their old and 
valued connection, both at home and abroad, to promote, 
through approved and well-tried channels, the sale of works 


entrusted to them by their friends in America. 


Messrs. Trusner & Co. supply English and Foreign (Old 


and Modern) books, periodicals, newspapers, etc., and every- 


thing connected with Literature, Science and the Arts, on 
advantageous terms, and will be happy to enter into corres- 
pondence with Librarians and Booksellers in the United States 
requiring an efficient European agency. 
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OOKS 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


BY MRS. GORE. 


The Dowager 

Too Old a Bird to be Caught with Chaff.. 

Mothers and —— eRe A 

Castles in the Air.. seh nia eee iia eninedecnedasebiankende pieson 
Percy ; or, Fortune's Frolics., 


BY MRS. GREY. 


NE BN ns ine ican abana pewemeiiins 

SR casstitebdindenes eich is giaderadicbidinebankciooaiin chansons 
The Hen-Pecked Husband. 
Ne NR vccnecacinn aves ttevernsen sonsneces 

The Old Love and the New 

The Marrying Man 

Angelina ; eg aside ct endian apbeisbbeessosecar edes : 
Putting on Airs; or, A Warning to Wives 

The Matchmaker ; or, Family Manceuvres 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KATE KENNEDY.” 


Kate Kennedy 
Common Sense. 
Wondrous Strange 


These three Novels are particularly popular, and have a large and steady sale ; got up in 


Harper’s style, on good paper 


Mailed free of postage on receipt of price 


F. A. BRADY, 
Publisher, 
No. 22 Ann street, N. Y 
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IMPORT AN T TO PHILOLOGISTS AND STUDEN’ rs OF EARLY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


FREDERICE LEYPOLDT, 


646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and 1323 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, \ 


Will publish, on the completion of the subscription list, in one large octavo volume, of about 
800 pages, the following valuable work, 


By Hiram Corson, A. M., 


Editor of “ Chaucer's Legende of Goode Women.’ 


A COMPLETE VERBAL AND GLOSSARIAL INDEX 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES 


Based on the Harleian MS. No. 7334, as edited by Thomas Wright for the Percy Society. 
To which are added special verbal and glossarial indexes, with the passages in 
which the words occur, to 


ION AND CREEP CISD e me ATR AS 
ON AND CREED GFIPIERS PLOVORMAN 
” AND 
BA HORT S’ARTHVRS 
(Weicur’s Eprtions), 
COWEN S CONFEIG ABANTIZ 


(Pavu’s Eprttoy), 
WYCLIF?2’s SILLE 
*RSHALL AND MappEN’s Eprrron), 


(Fo 
4g 


2D 
* . 
SIS 


ree) "3 
we ~ 

AND 
"CHAPHAN’S HOMER'S TIAD ANDI 


(Hoorer’ 8 Epritoy). 


WITH AN APPENDI Xx, 


Containing obsolete words, and words with obsolete m 
DOUGLAS’ SCOTCH TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL’S AANEID, SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, FULLER, 
TAYLOR, HOLLAND, GOLDING, 
and various other sources, with the passages in which they occur. To the whole are prefixed 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE OF THE XIVra CENTURY, AND AN ESSAY ON 
THE VERSIFICATION OF CHAUCER 


The subscription edition will be issued on large and extra-fine paper, with a bi t of the sub- 
scribers’ names and will be furnished to subscribers only, at $1) acopy, A full Prospectus, with 
subscription sheet, sent on application. 


Mr. LEYPOLDT is the American Agent for the favorite 
TAUCHNITZ EDITION OF BRITISH AUTHORS, 


containing the only uniform series now before the American public, of 


Mt ACK RAY 
and many other eminent authors. This edition, for convenience and beauty,is unsurpassed 
The fact that the authors are compensated, specially commends it to liberal-minded scholars. 
Mr. LEYPOLDT is also the American Agent for the splendid publications of 


DIDOT, OF PARIS, 


comprising the eminent French authors and the classic authors (including Greek, with Latin 
translations) in the finest edition published. 


Catalogues of all the above sent on application. 
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- ST 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SEWING MACHINES. 








EMPIRE 


SHUTTLE MACHINE 





Patented Feb. 144th, 1860 


-SALESROOM, 
536 BROADWAY. 


Tas Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of mechanism, possessing many rare and 
valuable improvements, having been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 


The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing Machines : 
1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 4.—Incapacity to sew every description of 
2.—Liability to get out of order, material. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in re- 5 —Disagreeable noise while in operation. 
pairing. 


the Empire Sewing Machine is exempt from all these objections. 


It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which 
will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, and is alike on both sides ; performs perfect sewing on every 
description of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen or silk 
thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least possible friction, it runs as smooth as 
giass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine! 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any other Machine in Market. A 
girl of twelve years of age can work it steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction render it almost impossible to 
get out of order, and is GUARANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply themselves with a superior article 
© call and examine this UNRIVALLED MACHINE. 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, | DRESS MAKERS, 
CUACH MAKERS, CORSET MAKERS, 
HOOP SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, GAITER FITTERS, 
SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 
RELIGIOUS and CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS will be liberally dealt with. 


One-half hour’s instruction is sufficient to enable any person to work this Machine to their entire 


Aczyts Wayrep for all towns in the United States where Agents are not already established. 
Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Central and South America, to whom a libera! discount will be given. 
Tuaas, invariably Casu on delivery. 


T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
536 Broadway. 
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JAY COOKE COOKE 
W. G. MOORHEAD. i é. FAHNESTOCK, 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


DAN BERSS 


Fifteenth Street, Opposite Treasury and State Departments, 
WASHINGTON, 


AND 


No. 114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, 


AGENTS FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


~ . -~“e 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, TREASURY NOTES, 
CERTIFICATES, ARMY AND NAVY VOUCHERS, 
COIN, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE. 





ee 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS 


Upon the several Departments of the Government, and 
prompt returns made. 








THE U.S. 7-30 LOAN. 


We are prepared to furnish promptly to Agents and purchasers the Notes 

of this Loan, which are issued in denominations of , 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000, 
bearing interest at 7 3-10 per cent. per annum, payable in lawful money on 
June 15, and December 15, of each year. The principal will be payable on 
the 15th day of June, 1868; or at the option of the holder, the notes may 
then be exchanged at par for 
Dv. Ss. FIVE-TWENTY BONDS, 

Redeemable at the pleasure of the Government at any time after five years 
and payable twenty years from June 15, 1868, with interest at 


Six PER CENT., IN COIN, 


Full information furnished, upon application in person, or by mail. 


JAY COOKE & Co. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John street, New York, 


(TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY,) 


And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


Continue their well-known business of Dyeing, Refinishing, &c 
They devote special attention to the 


DYEING OF DRESS GOODS, 


of every description, in the piece or in garments. 





Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattzs, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringe 
DYED SUCCESSFULLY 


All kinds of Ladies’ Garments dyed in a Superior Manner. 
SILK, VELVET, AND OTHER 


GARMENTS CLEANSED, 


Hither made up or ripped apart. 


GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, COATS, PANTS, ETC., DYED OR CLEANSED. 


sae~ Goods received and returned by Express. Only one Office 
in New York. No office in the city of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 John Street, New York, 
Two Doors from Broadway. 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK. 


Testimeny of Partics who have used it fer more than a Quarter ofa 
Century. 








Recistry or Deeps Orrice, 
Boston, January, 18, 1859. t 

Messrs. Maynarp & Noyves—Gentlemen : I am glad that longer use of your 
Writing Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years 
ago. I have used it in this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are 
as legible and black as when first written. This rare quality for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile purposes, 
where it is important that the writing should remain legible and unchanged in 
color by the lapse of time. 

HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds. 

The following extract from a letter of a well-known and long-established 
Bookseller in Dover, N. H., is like many others the proprietors are constantly 
recelving : 

‘* After trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers came back to 
yours. [am tired of the miserable compounds offered every little while, pre- 
tending to be suptrior to all other kinds of Inks, and will have nothing further 
to do with them. I have used your Ink on my books over twenty-six years, and 
my customers can see how it stands against time. Entries made in 1832 are as 
fresh as those made during this year. 

** Dover, N. H., Oct. 26, 1858 “KE, J. LANE.” 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


This Ink yields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. It also com- 
bines all the properties of our Writing Ink, for which it can be substituted. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


This article is a beautiful red or crimson color, and surpassingly brilliant 
and rich. It is free from sediment, and will not mould, fade, or turn dark by 
exposure to the air. 

The above popular Inks, together with Blue, Red, Indelible and Stencil Ink, 
Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, &c., are for sale by the Manufacturers, 


Nos. 51 & 53 WATER STREET; 


Boston, Mass., 


AND BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS, 
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CONNERS’ 


UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY 


Nos. 28, 30, and 32 Centre Street, 
BETWEEN READE AND DUANE STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


To Printers and Publishers. 
_ The undersigned beg to inform the trade that their 
NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN BOOE 


Is much enlarged and beautified, with numerous new and elegant articles, 
of a decidedly superior order, which, to enumerate, would occupy too much 
space—yet they cannot forego calling attention of printers to the two 


Wew Series of Scotch Cut Faces, 
From Pearl to Pica—surpassing, if possible, 
THEIR ORIGINAL SCOTCH CUT FACES, 
Which have given such universal satisfaction (and are now being imper- 
fectly imitated) East, West, North, and South. 


THE FANCY FYPE DEPART MENTE 
Exhibits an unsurpassable quantity of styles, of Home Origin, and selected 
from England, France, andjGermany. And their new 


. 2 . @ an “a 4 2 
Aaretican Souls, Round LA and. and Slatian Soupfts ) 


BORDERING, &c., &c., 


Are not to be excelled i> this or any othercountry ; and this the undersigned 
make bold to say of their specimens, as they have now reached a point (by 
large outlay and perseverance) originally aimed after—that is, to excel in 
the qualtiy of the articles furnished, and in the variety of styles presented for 
selection, surpassing all similar establishments. The several of styles have 
only to be seen to be appreciated. Particular attention is called to their 
German Department, wherein is shown as splendid 


German faces and Styles 


As can be seen in the German Confederation or the United States. Parti- 
cular attention having been given to the selection, in obtaining the styles 
from the very best type foundries throughout Germany, whether for Book, 
Job, or Newspaper Printing. ALL TYPE cast at the‘r establishment is 
now manufactured from the METAL known as 


CONNER’S UNEQUALLED HARD TYPE METAL. 
Which HAS SECURED the printing of the enormous number of 
Twenty-two to Twenty-eight Millions of Sheets, 


And doing good service for the period of near one year, as will be verified at 
the office of the New York Herald, many of the daily and weekly newspapers 
in this city, and throughout the United States and Canadas, as well as by a 
large number of Book and Job Printers using Machine Power Presses. 


Every Article necessary for a Perfect Printing Office furnished as above, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 





MANHATTANVILLE, NEW YORK. 


This institution, incorporated and empowered to confer De- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, 
and physical development of students. The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an 
elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, beside the 
village of Manhattanville, about eight miles from New York 
city. 


Its object is to afford the youth of our country the means of 
acquiring the highest grade of education attained in the best 
American universities or colleges. While its coaductors mean 
that the classic languages shall be thoroughly stu lied, they have 
resolved to give a prominence to the higher mathematics and 
natural sciences not hitherto received in any similar institution 
in this countrys thus combining the advantages of a first-class 
College and Polytechnic Institute. 


Before receiving any degree, the classical s'ulent will be 
required not only to be able to translate with facility any classic 
author, whether Greek or Latin, whose style he has studied ; he 
must also be able to express his ideas orally as well as in writ 
ing, with more or less fluency, at least in the latter language ; 
whereas the mathematical student seeking similar distinction 
must extend his scientific knowledge so as to embrace the differ 
ential and intezral calculus, together with astronomy, chem 
istry, &c. 


The Faculty believe that neither the classics nor the mathe- 
matics claim more earnest attention, in orde: to constitute a 


sound and practical education, than the vernicular language 
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and literature, and accordingly their study is never intermitted 
at this institution, but is continued throughout the whole course, 
in every form which has received the approval of the most expe- 
rienced and successful educators. . 


Besides being carefully instructed in the analytical principles 
of the language, every student is required not only to take part 
in oral discussions on rhetoric, logic, moral philosophy, &c., but 
he must also write English essays on various subjects, which 
are, in turn, subjected to the criticisms of the whole class, as 
well as to those of the Professor having charge of that depart- 
ment. 

Although the regular preparatory schools of the college are 
the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street, and Manhattan 
Academy, 127 West Thirty-second street, New York, another has 
been established at the college for the benefit of those who wish 
to send their children to the institution at an early age. 


TERMS: 


Board, oe © and eeneoen ~ Session of ten months.............. $300 
Entrance Fee.. sn phic: ae 
Graduation Fee. 000 cece ccc crenee coos eese cess coccecessee eoccccescccccscce «6A 
Vacation at College ...-.-.+-..-++sseveceecesecceecrercusereeseesseeneere 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natur.l Philosophy, charged extra 
School books at current prices. 


No student received for a shorter period than one term of five 
months—no deductions made when withdrawn during the term. 


The pocket-money of the student is deposited with the treasurer. 


Payment of half Session of five months in advance. 





The sessions commence on the first Monday in September and 
end about the 3d of July. 


A public examination of the students is held at the end of the 
session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and 


also during the class hours of term time. 


t For particulars see Catalogue. 
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C. C. CUNTHER & SONS, 


FUR WAREHOUSE. 


Establish: by Christian G. Guuther, 1820. 








C. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 


IMPOL’TERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND SHIPPERS OF 


RAW “URS AND SKENS, 


Have constantly on hand che most complete and extensive assortment of 


MANUFACTURED FURS 
to be found in the United States. Our Stock of 
LADIES’ KHURS 


will be found to comprise a variety of styles or patterns not surpassed in elegance or beanty 
and made up from al! tie desirable and known grades of Furs. We refer also to our stock of 


Fancy Fur Robes, 


which is unusually varied and large. 


Latics vnd Gentlemen's Fur Gloves, 


all in the most extensive assortment. 


BUFFAL©C ROBES, BEAR, TICER, 


and other Skins, for Military and Saddlery purposes, always on band. 
We pay particular atte ition to orders, and for the manufacture of any particular style, and 
which, owing to our facilities and extent of our Factory, we can execute at short notice and 


at Low Prices. 
. SHIPPING AND RAW FURS 


we give also particular attention to, and invite buyers to consignments, assuring them of 
prompt and satisfactory returns. We solicit the notice of Merchants, Fur Dealers, and the 
public in general, to our establishment, and their inspection of our stock 


Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 
No. 46 Maiden Lane, New York, 
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Tue best attested historical fact, of which there is no living 
witness, is much more easily denied than proved; and, for 
similar reason, the most serious charge is more easily made 
than refuted. This has been but too fully illustrated by the 
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AUTHENTICITY OF OSSIAN’S POEMS, [ December, 
controversy excited by the “ Poems of Ossian,” and which, 
although it commenced more than a century ago, is still unde- 
cided. But time and investigation, which in an enlightened 
uge are always favorable to the cause of truth, have produced a 
remarkable change in the minds of those who have devoted 
most attention to the subject. At no time, indeed, have 
those best competent to judge denounced the poems of Ossian 
a8 Spurious; it is true that no one was more opposed to the 
theory of their genuineness than Dr. Johnson, but it is 
equally true that, although he had no superior, in his time, 
as a critic in English literature, and was justly distinguished 
for his honesty of purpose, he had scarcely any knowledge 
of Celtie literature, but was actuated by strong prejudices 
against the Scotch. There were many, however, who had 
sufficient faith in the great lexicographer to accept his judg- 
ment rather than that of his opponents, and hence it was 
that several of the minor authors of the day undertook to 
prove the spuriousne ss of the poems, and to brand Maepher- 
sOn as au inpostor who sought to ac quire money and fame 
by his forgeries. 

But while they were thus engaged ‘Ossian” was translated 
into all the principal languages of Europe; the Germans, 
and even the Russians, vied with the French, Italians, and 
Spaniards in their enthusiastic admiration of the Celtic bard.* 
When it was thus found that it was idle to deny that the 
poems had merit, pamphlets and even books were published 
to prove that they did not contain a single passage worth 
reading which had not been stolen from some ancient or 
modern author by the preteyded translator. These efforts 
we will allude to more particularly as we proceed ; ; suffice it 
to say now that they seem to have been anticipated by Mac- 
pherson himself, who, in the preface to the second edition 
of the **Poems” remarks that, “though the taste which 
defines genius by the points of the compass is a subject for 
mirth in itself, it is often a serious matter in the sale of the 
work. When rivers define the limits of abilities as well 
the boundaries of countries, a writer may measure his suc- 
cess by the latitude under which he was born.” 

It is not likely that there are any of our readers who are 
not more or less familiar with the Ossian-Macpherson contro- 
versy ; but, lest our article may fall into the hands of any one 





® The best translations of ‘‘ Ossian"’ into foreign languages are Cesarotti’s 
Italian), Ahlwolt’s and Foester’s (German), and Laucassadi’s (French) 
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whose attention it has escaped, we will take a brief glance 
at its history before we enter into any discussion on the 
authenticity of the poems ; merely premising that we have had 
as little doubt, for the last twenty years, of their genuineness, 
with the exception of certain passages, as we have had of 
that of any works of equal antiquity which have been alleged 
to be spurious, and that if it had been otherwise we should 
have entirely changed our mind during our researches into 
the intellectual and moral character of the Celtic Druids for 
the paper on that subject published in a recent number of 
this journal.* Indeed, it is the evidence that presented itself 
at every stage of this investigation, especially in our discus- 
sion of the character and influenee of the Druidieal bards, 
that prompted us to write the present article; although the 
new editions of the Poems recently published almost simul- 
taneously in France, Germany, and Italy, accompanied with 
additional arguments in support of their genuineness, would 
have afforded a sufficient justification by themselves for 
reviving the controversy, especially in this country, where 
the Celtic Homer has been treated with more neglect than 
among any other enlightened people. 

Before Macphersou was born several had been induced to 
attempt the collection of a portion of the poems and ballads 
which were known to be the delight of the Highlanders from 
time immemerial. All admitted, after due investigation, 
that there was an abundance of each; but nearly all pos- 
sessed of any value were either unwritten—handed down 
by tradition only—or so nearly unintelligible in manuscript 
form that none but the most accomplished Gaelic scholars 
eould pretend to decipher them. The most successful of 
those early attempts was that of Jerome Stone, of Dunkeld. 
This gentleman collected several poems; he published a 
translation of one in the Secetch Magazine, in 1789, but re- 
ceived so little encouragement, notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged merit of the poem, that he abandoned the project, 
expressing his regret that the public taste had to improve 
considerably before those sublime utterances from the tomb 
of the past could be appreciated in piroportion to their worth. 

Some years later the same task was undertaken by Mr. 
Pope, minister of Reay, in Caithness, who sueceeded in 
interesting Mr. James Graham, a Gaelic scholar of some emi- 
nence, in the same subject; but, unfortunately, the latter 


2 No. XXI. 
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died soon after, and the minister became discouraged before 
he met with any success. The next collector of whom we 
have any authentic account was Mr. James Macpherson. Mr. 
Home, the author of “ Douglas,” happened to meet him at Mof- 
fat, in 1759; in the course of a conversation on the manners 
of the Highlanders, Maepherson informed hiin that one of their 
favorite amusements “ was to listen to the tales and compo- 
sitions of their ancient bards, which he described as contain- 
ing much pathos and poetical imagery; and, at the request 
ot Mr. Home, he translated some fragments which he had 
coumitted to memory. The beauty of these fragments 
struck Mr. Home and his friends at Moffat, to whom he com- 
municated them, so forcibly that they prevailed on Mr. 
Macpherson, who was rather averse to the undertaking, to 
publish them in a small volume at Edinburgh, of which they 
agreed to superintend the publication and defray the 
expenses.’’* 

When Macpherson made the statement which led to this 
result, he alleged nothing more than could be corroborated 
by hundreds of credible witnesses ; and had he travelled among 
the peasantry in different parts of Ireland at the same time, 
or at a much more recent period, he could have borne wit- 
ness to the delight which the same, or similar tales and bal- 
lads, had afforded them for ages. The small volume recom- 
mended to be published by Mr. Home and his friends only 
contained the opening aud some episodes of ** Fingal ;” but the 
translator intimated that if it were favorably received he 
night succeed in recovering the whole poem, or at least the 
greater part of it. It was not long until this condition was 
abundantly fulfilled ; nearly all who saw the fragments were 
delighted with them. An amount of money, amply sufficient 
to defray his expenses during a tour of investigation through 
the Highlands, was immediately raised for him by subserip- 
tion. On his return he announced to his friends that, 
although he was not as successful as he had expected, he had 
collected some valuable fragments, including nearly the 
whole of ** Fingal.” His friends were much pleased ; and soon 
afterwards he published “ Fingal, an Epic Poem in six books,” 
together with some small detached pieces. 
and it was soon succeeded by another epic entitled * Temora.” 
To one of the books of the latter he annexed what he assured 


All who could read tried to secure a copy of this volume ; 


? Report of the Highland Society on the Poems of Ossian, p. 27. 
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his readers was the original Gaelic ; nor was there any good 
reason to question the faet, since many other fragments had 
recently been collected by others who had been prompted to 
the search by his success. In (780, Mr. John Clark, a land 
surveyor of Badenoch, published several prose translations 
of Gaelic poetry, including a regular poem in three books, 
which, although much inferior to the poems attributed to 
Ossian, was sv much admired that Mrs. Grant, of Laggam, 
was induced to render two books of it into verse.” In the 
same year the Rev. Dr. Smith, of Capletown, Argyleshire, 
published “ Dissertations on Gaelic Antiquities,” to which 
he annexed “ A Collection ot Ancient Poems, translated 
from the Gaelie of Ossian, Ullin, Oran, and others ;” as some 
suspicions were entertained in regard to these also, the editor 
published the originals in 1787. Dr. Young, afterwards 
Bishop of Clonnore, went on another tour of investigation 
to the Highlands, froin Ireland, for the purpose of collecting 
all the information he could obtain on the authenticity of 
Macpherson’s * Ossian.” Nor was he by any means unsuc- 
cessful; he collected eight or nine Gaelic poems, the main 
subject of which was the race of the Fions. These he tran- 
scribed, letter for letter, from copies obtained from old High- 
landers, and they were published soon after in the first volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Nor was it alone in Edinburgh, London, and Dublin that 
Gaelic poems, said to have been recently discovered, were pub- 
lished at this period. Similar publie ations issued alternately 
from the presses of the prine ipal cities on the continent; but 
the most remarkable of these was a little volume, published 
at Dusseldorf, in 1787, by Edmund, Baron de Harold, an 
officer of the household of the Elector Palatine, member of 
the German Society of Manheim, &e., entitled ‘* Poems of 
Ossian lately discovered.” The baron confesses, in his pre- 
face, that it was the success with which Macpherson’s efforts 
had been rewarded that induced him to try whether any 
more of this kind of poetry could be obtained. He also 
adinits that his search would have proved fruitless had he 
expected to find complete pieces, “for certainly,” he says, 
‘*none such exist. But,’ he adds, “in seeking with assi- 
duity and care, I found, by the help of my friends, several 
fragments of old traditionary songs, which were very sublime, 
and particularly remarkable for their simplicity and elegance. 
From these fragments,” he continues, ‘ I have composed the 
following poems. They are all founded on tradition; but 
* the dreas they now appear in is mine.” 
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The baron’s volume is dedicated to the Honorable Heury 
Grattan, who says that the poems which it contains are cal- 
culated to inspire * valor, wisdom, and virtue.” They are 
very similar in style and imagery to those of Macpherson. 
But there is one important difference. ‘ In his,” says the 
baron, *‘ there is no mention of the Divinity ; in these the chief 
characteristic is the many solemn descriptions of the Almighty 
Being, which give a degree of elevation to them unattainable 
by any other method. It is worthy of observation how the 
bard gains in sublimity by his magnificent display of the 
power, bounty, eternity, and justice of God; and every 
reader must rejoice to find the venerable old warrior occu- 
pied in descriptions so worthy his great and comprehensive 
genius, and to see him freed from the imputation of atheism, 
with which he had been branded by many sagacious and 
impartial men.’’* 

However strong has been our confidence from our youth 
in the genuineness of the principal poems attributed to 
Ossian, and however much this confidence has been increased 
recently, as we have said, by researches in a parallel direc- 
tion, we do not take up the subject now with any undue 
zeal. Our only object in the discussion, is to vindicate the 
truth, and do justice, as far as we are able, to the genius of 
bygone centuries. Nor are we at all anxious to show that, 
assuming the poems to be genuine, they are the productions 
of one eountry more than another; although their true 
character cannot be appreciated without some knowledge of 
the rival claims of the Scotch and Irish to have Ossian 
regarded as their countryman. To us it seems of very little 
importance whether the poet, or the heroes whose exploits 
he celebrates, belonged to one branch or the other of what 
all historians, ancient and modern, whose opinions are of any 
value, regard as one and the same race. Whether Ossian 
belonged to Scotland or Ireland, his poems are not the less 
Celtic, or the less calculated to give us a pretty acurate idea 
of what the bards of his time were capable. We will notice 
those rival claims, therefore, only so far as they seem to us to 
shedany light on the authenticity of the poems. It is sufli- 
ciently evident, however, that Macpherson took a different 
view of the question, since a large portion of his “ Dissertation 
concerning the Poems of Ossian ” is devoted to ridicule of the 
claims of the Irish. But in this he is not sustained by any 





© Preface, p. vi. 
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respectable critic ; but, on the contrary, nearly all take the 
opposite view of the case. Baron Harold, whom we have 
already quoted, remarks that ‘it will appear singular to some 
that Ossian at times, especially in the songs of Comfort, seems 
rather to be a Hibernian than a Scotchman.” * 

French authors are much more decided in the opinion that 
both the poet and his heroes were Irish. After giving a 
sketch of some of the ancient chieftains of Ireland, M. Gabriel 
Verger informs his readers that “ all that heroic epoch of 
Ireland has been recently transported into Scotland. and 
that the Ossian of Macpherson, in applying to northern 
Jeotland the traditions of Ireland, has contributed not a little 
to obscure the history of both countries.” t 

M. Pauline Roland is still more emphatic in his History of 
Scottish Literature. He informs his readers that its origin, 
like that of all literatures, is found to be poetry. ‘ Ossian,” 
he says, ‘is the first name which presents itself; but, although 
the memory of the songs of the bard of the third century 
may still exist in the minds of the mountaineers, the question 
so long in debate as to the origin of the son of Fingal seems 
to us resolved. Ossian was an Irishman ; his poems have been 
larried into Caledonia by the Scoto-Irish emigration of the sixth 
century. We may add that they have been preserved there 
cess pure and less entire than in poor Erin, land of poetry and of 
antique traditions.”’} 

Yet nore decided, if possible, are those English, and 
even Scottish, authors who have bestowed most attention 


% Preface, p. v. 

+ “A Vorigine de la littérature écossaise, comme a l’origine de toutes les 
littératures nous trouvons la poésie. Ossian est le premier nom qui se 
présente ; mais, bien que la memoire et les chants du barde du troisiéme 
siécle soient vivants encore dans l’esprit des montagnards, la question long 
temps en débat sur l’origine du fils de Fingal nows semble résolue : Ossian 
Sut Irlandais ; ses chants ont été apportés en Calédonie par l’immigration 


scot-irlandaise du sixiéme siécle. Ajoutons quiils s’y sont conservés 
moins purs et moins entiers que dans le pauvre Erin, terre de poésie et d’an- 
tiques tradition.” —Encyc. Moderne, vol. xviii., p. 398. 


t‘‘Son saccesseur fut Ulfadha Corman, qui fit des additions considérables 
a l’ancien corps de lois. Il fut aidé dans cette entreprise par Fin-Mac-Cum- 
hal ou Fingal, gendre de Cormac, barde et guerrier qui a trouvé son Homére 
dans son fils: il fut pére du fameux Ossian. 

“Sous le régne de Carbre, fils de Cormac Ulfadha, la milice irlandaise 
(Fianna-Erin), dont les exploits ont été tant célébrés par les bardes, fut 
détruite par suite de dissensions qui, élevées dans son sein, semblaient 
menacer la sireté de l’Etat. Toute cette époque héroique de I’Irlande a 
été plus tard transportée en Ecosse, et l’Ossian de Macpherson en appli- 
quant a l’Ecosse septentrionale les traditions irlandaises, n’a pas peu con- 
tribué a embrouiller encore l’histeire des deux pays.”—Jb., Art. Ireland. 
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on the subject. More than once the “ Edinburgh Review ” 
has asserted that had Macpherson made Ossian and _ his 
heroes natives of Ireland instead of Scotland, he would 
have exposed himself to far less suspicion than he did. In 
an able article in that journal, of July, 1805, on “ Laing’s 
edition of Macpherson,” the critic remarks that “it is 
allowed on all hands that numberless traditions were current 
in Ireland concerning the Fenij, or Fions, a species of militia 
inhabiting Leinster, and commanded by Fin Mac Coul, termed, 
by Macpherson, Fingal, the son of Comhol. Among these war- 
riors we recognise the well-known names of Goll Mae Morn 
(Gaul, the son of Morni); of Oseur, the son of Oisin, the 
Ossian of Maepherson ; of Fergus and Fillan, and other war- 
riors ; and,finally, of Ossian, or Oisin, himself, who lived, like 
Aneurin, ‘‘ to weep and sing the fall ” of his deceased friends. 
These traditions were miagled with others concerning a 
different and earlier military order in Ulster, called the 
Croabh Ruadh, or Knights of the Red Branch. Of these, 
Connal Cearnach was Chief, or Grand Master, but Cuchullin, 
or Cuthullin, was their greatest support and ornament. 
These two classes of heroes, their exploits, victories, and 
defeats, are commemorated in a variety of poems, chie fly of 
the ballad structure, of which there is a large manuscript 
collection in the University library of Dublin, and which are 
still preserved among the native Trish by oral tradition. Several 
of these were published by the ingenious Miss Brooke, in 
1789, accompanied by an English poetical version.* 

In an elaborate and learned paper on Ossian, in Dr. Ree’s 
Cyclopedia, attributed to the poet Campbell, the Irish origin 
of the poems is vindicated in terms still more unequivocal : 
‘* Although the claims of the Highlanders to Ossian,” says 
the author of “The Pleasures of Hope,” “ have been more 
urgent and repeated than those of the Irish, there is good 
reason for believing that the latter possess the greatest 
justice.” After making some observations similar to those 
quoted from the “ Edinburgh Review,” the writer proceeds to 
prove his statements: “ This enidenc e,” he says, ** undoubt- 
edly ascribes Ossian and his heroes to Ireland; but it is 
further corroborated, even by the traditions and old songs and 
poems of the Highlands, though the passages in the latter, 
which describe Ireland as the native country of Ossian, Fingal, 
&c., have been altered for controversial purposes. It is needless 





S Ed. Rev., vol. vi, pp. 429, 430 
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to cite all these passages ; the following, from Erse poems col- 
lected in the Highlands by Dr. Young, Bishop of Clonnore, 

may suffice: In the combat of Con, the son of Dargo, and 
Gaul, son of Morne, the Fions are called ‘ the noble Fions of 
Ireland ;’ this, in the Perth edition of this poem, is changed 
into ‘the nobles and great chieftains.’ In the combat of 
Osgar and Illan, son of the King of Spain, for ‘ the Fions of 
Ireland,’ the Perth edition substitutes the ‘noble Fions.’ 

In a poem called the ‘ Death of Oscar,’ of which Macpherson 
made use in the first book of ** Temora,” Ireland is expressly 
mentioned as the country of that prince: ‘ The death of 
Oscar grieved my heart ; our loss is great in the prince of the 
chiefs of Ireland ;? and in another poem on this subject, still 
current in the Highlands, Oscar is called ‘ the prince of Ire- 
land; the prince of the heroes of fertile Ireland.’ Even 
so late as the time of Gawin Douglas, Ireland seems to have 
been regarded as the country of Fingal and the other heroes 
of Ossian : 

‘Great Gow Mac Morn, and Fin Mac Coul and how, 
They should be gods in Ireland as men say.’ ”’ 

The critic now turns to Scotland, and justly remarks, 
that “no Highlander ever heard of Selma, except through 
the poems published by Macpherson, whereas Almhuin is 
pointed out by every old Irishman as the abode of Fingal ; 
the name of this plae e occurs frequently in the poems which 
were collected in the Highlands by Dr. Young; it is always 
mentioned as the palace of Fingal; neither Selma nor any 
other place of residence is given in these poems to this hero, 
and it is worthy of remark that Macpherson, in the use he 
has made of these poems, has either omitted altogether the 
name of Almhuin, in order that no trace of Fingal’s real 
country might exist, or. changed it into Albin, in order to 
countenance the idea that he was a native of Scotland, as will 
appear from the following passages: ‘Greater love seized 
all the heroes of Fin of Almhuin.’ On this passage Dr. 
Young remarks: ‘ The palace of Fin Mac Cumhal, in Leinster, 
was seated on the summit of the hill of Allen, or rather, as 
the natives of that country pronounce it, Allowin ; the vil- 
lage and bog of Allen have thence derived their name. 
There are still the remains of some trenches on the top of 
the hill, where Fin Mac Cumhal and his Fions were wont to 
celebrate their feasts. The country hereabouts abounds in 
wonderful tales of the exploits of these ancient heroes.’ ’’ * 


© Ree’s Cyclopedia, art. Ossian. 
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We might fill many pages with similar testimony, drawn 
from the most reliable sources—testimony which we could 
corroborate ourselves in some of its most essential points ; 
but were it even necessary we should have to omit it as lead- 
ing us too far. We may remark, however, that the first 
stories we remember to have heard in our childhood were 
those of Ossian and his heroes—especially of Fingal, or of 
Fin Mae Coul. Nor were these wild but tender tales the 
delight only of children. We have known young and old 
alike to bee qually fuseinated by them for hours, night after 
night. Often have we gone miles to hear them trom the 
inouths of those who could speak no other language but the 
ancient Celtic dialect in which they were first composed and 
sung. . Anecdotes and proverbs relating to the same heroes 
have been familiar to us from our infaney. Fion has always 
been regarded among the Irish peasantry as having afforded 
examples of every virtue. One of the commonest expres- 
sions illustrative of the unpleasantness of being unable to 
treat a stranger hospitably is to say, in the Erse diaiect, that 
the greatest shame ever experienced by Fin Mac Coul was to 
have a bit in his mouth, but no bit on his plate or table, to 
which he could invite the stranger. This anecdote is so well 
understood among the peasantry in all parts of the coun- 
try that . that is generally expressed is “ the greatest share 
of Fion,”’ (An naura as more foure Fioun ariave), the same as we 
say in Mae h, ‘*A word for the wise’ or ** Faint heart ;” 
that is, every person of that class is supposed to be so famil- 
iar with the anecdote, and with the character of Fion, that 
it is deemed superfluous to give any particulars. 

But the Lrish tales have one or two features which are not 
to be found in Maepherson’s “Ossian.” In the former there are 
many magicians and enchanters whose spells can be broken 
only by the intervention of the Divinity. Beautiful women 
are in turn confined in old castles, and saved from their 
enemies by nanan. In one tale the chief actor is 
an enchanted dog; in another, an enchanted bird; even 
locks and keys are so much enchanted that they need only 
be thrown at the fortresses and dungeons in which the good 
and virtuous are confined. It is proper to add, however, 
that none of the tales of this character are attributed to 
Ossian, although we do not remember to have heard 
the smallest fragment which there was any good reason to 
ascribe to him that did not refer to the Deity in one form or 
other, and generally with the most profound: reverence. But 
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Ireland has suffered so many privations that it is hardly to 
be wondered at that even her ancient friends have sought to 
deprive her of her traditions. Foreign writers are surprised 
that she submits so calmly to the latter; but they forget that 
she has too much to complain of besides, and too much to 
grieve for, independently of the reflection that, let who will 
claim the poems of Ossian, none can deny that they are Cel- 
tic, or that her fair valleys and romantic glens are the 
scenes in which the noblest exploits which they record have 
taken place. 

All this, however, does not affect the general authenticity 
of Macpherson’s ** Ossian ;” on the contrary, the fact of his 
having omitted and altered so many names may be regarded 
as evidence of the importance he attached to the pieces 
which he collected. In other words, had he not been deeply 
impressed with the merits of the poems before he made any 
translation of them, or even showed them to his friends, he 
would not have taken the pains, which it is agreed upon all 
hands he did, in order that Scotland and not Ireland should 
have the honor of them. 

Now, before we make any attempt to prove the authen- 
ticity of Macpherson’s “ Ossian,” let us see who were those 
that denounced the poems as spurious, and who maintained 
their genuineness. On the former side were Dr. Hugh Blair, 
Sir John Sinclair, Lord Kaimes, Henry Mackenzie, the novelist, 
Dr. Adam Ferguson, the historian, Home, author of Douglas,” 
and Gray and Shenstone, the poets; whereas the only great 
name on the other side was Dr. Johnson, to whose opposition 
the ‘* Edinburgh Review ”’ of the time referred as follows: 
“ Johnson, to use his own simile, was entitled to deny 
that the ancient Celt swaggered in a pair of embroidered 
velvet breeches ; but only the scepticisin of prejudice could 
doubt his being accommodated with a tartan philibeg.”* It 
may be urged that this is not a serious remark, but one made 
in jest, perhaps, for the purpose of ridiculing the pretended 
Ossian ; but it is preceded by language like the following: 
‘** Under all these circumstances of evidence, it appears in the 
highest degree unjust to disallow a certain extent of foundation 
to the fabric created by Macpherson.”’t 

But the only writer who in any sense can be said to 
be an authority on such a question, who attempted openly 
and earnestly to demonstrate that the poems were spurious | 


© Ed. Reyv., vol. vi., p. 481. t Ibid 
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was Mr. Malcolm Laing, auther of a “ History of Scot- 
land,” which is but little known, and which hardly deserves 
to be better known; a gentleman of whom it is said that, 
being a native of Orkney, he was in the habit of boast- 
ing that, if his ancestors, the Orcadians, who are sup- 
posed to be of Teutonic origin, had been often vanquished 
by the Celtic Highlanders, he, their descendant, would 
vanquish the latter in a way not less humiliating or less 
galling. Be this as it may, he denounced everything in 
Macpherson’s “ Ossian”? as a forgery or plagiarism. It is 
almost needless to say that by making so extravagant an 
assertion as this he defeated his own purpose. Had nobody 
ever heard or seen poems like those ascribed by Macpherson 
to Ossian, a comparison of the productions which he acknow- 
ledged to be his own with the poems which he published as 
translations would satisfy any intelligent critic, who was 
willing to be convinced that he was incapable of being the 
original author of the latter. Nay, his attempt to translate 
the Iliad of Homer would have shown that Fingal was far 
beyond his powers, as it fully justifies, without any further 
evidence, the opinion of those various Celtic scholars who 
assert, after having examined many of the original Celtic 
fragments, that, far from having improved on the ancient 
bard, he has often destroyed some of his finest passages and 
rendered others so obscure as to be entirely unintelligible. 
But let us see the mode in which Mr. Laing undertakes 
to prove that there is no genuineness in Macpherson’s 
“ Ossian.” “ The imitations,” he says, “ when pointed out, 
are so gross and obvious that we are only surprised how they 
could have imposed upon the world so long. The secret 
consisted in the measured prose which the translator adopted 
and brought to its perfection ; and from the novelty of which 
the public was unable to recognise its own poetry, when 
clotlied in prose sublime, and transformed into bombast. His 
first heroic poems, the ‘Hunter’ and the ‘ Highlander,’ writ- 
ten while he served his apprenticeship in secret to the Muses, 
are almost professed imitations. But when he undertook to 
produce an epic poem from the original Erse, it was necessary 
to proceed with the rapidity of translation ; to resort to otiier 
poets for images; to avoid every allusion to the arts and 
manufactures of more refined society, and, above all, to dis- 
guise his imitations, and to conceal the real sources from 
which his poetry was derived. Similes from beasts of prey 
were easily avoided as the commonplace of heroic poetry 
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and modern criticism or the study of Scripture had taught 
him that abstract ideas were little known to the earliest writ- 
ers. Yet, in reading his expressions particular, asin Homer, 
or in giving his ideas a local relation, as in Scripture, the false 
refinement of modernimagery prevails throughout: * The gale 
of spring sighs like a zephyr on the hunter’s ear,’ and Lochlin’s 
blustering wind speaks aloft in the shrouds.’ It is observ- 
able that the similes in Fingal, with the exception of the two 
tawns, the swan, and the whale, from Milton, are almost all 
derived from inanimate objects the storms, torrents, waves 
vapors, and flames, for which the Iliad was ransacked + 
nor till these were exhausted did the author venture to intro- 
duce either the fallen oak or the eagle, which occur so fre- 
quently in the subsequent poems. The expedition with 
which he afterwards translated the Iliad, in three months, 
could have proceeded only from an early and tamitiar aequaint- 
anee with Homer; but the similes and other imitations of 
Ossian, are drawn from such various sources, and are so redun- 
dant, that the original passages must have been previously 
treasured up in a common-place book, instead df being sup- 
plied by the author’s memory as his occasions required.” * 
We need not observe that Mr. Laing makes high preten- 
sions; but none perform less than those whe promise most. 
In this respect our present critic is far too suggestive of a cer- 
tain famous showman, who pretends to show thousands of 
rare and curicus animals, which prove on examination to be 
spurious. It is well known that if fifty persons describe the 
sume object, event, or occurrence, there are no two of their 
descriptions which will not bear some resemblance to each 
other, and that this resemblance will be greater or less in 
proportion as they are accurate and truthful. Does it follow 
trom this that one has purloined the thoughts or expressions 
of the other? Butall the evidence Mr. Laing needs to support 
the charge of “ gross plagiarism” is to find two or three 
words in one passage which are the same as those in another 3; 
the whole train of thought may be entirely different ; so 
may the feelings which it excites; but the redoubtable 
Orcadian cares nothing for that. As we mayseem to do him 
injustice in this, we will give a few specimens of his eriti- 
cisms. In the opening of the * Songs of Selma,” the expres- 
sion, “ Star of descending night,” occurs ; this, according to 


Laing’s Ossian, vol. i, pp. 207, 208 
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Mr. Laing, has been borrowed from that passage in Milton 
in which the line occurs : 


‘* Fairest of stars, last in the train of night.” 


Because Milton makes Lucifer say, on his sudden reap- 
pearance in Pandemonium : 
‘** At last, as from acloud, his fulgent head 
And shape, star bright, appeared,” 
it follows that the fine e xpression, * Thou liftest thy 
unshorn head from thy cloud,” has Leen stolen by Mae pher- 
son. In ** Ossian’? we have the e xpression, “ The sy see thee 
lovely in thy sleep.” In the opinion of Mr. Laing, no intelli- 
gent person can fail to see that this has been taken from 
Milton’s picture of Adam leaning over Eve in Paradise, 
because there is something about sleep in the latter also : 
“Tle on his side 
Leaning, half raised, with looks of cordial love, 
Ilung over her, enamored, and beheld 
Beauty, that whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces.” 


There are few passages more unlike each other than this 
and that in Maepherson’s “ Ossian,” which is alleged to have 
suggested it, yet Mr. Laing expresses his disgust as follows : 
“Much as 1 am accustomed to Maepherson’s plagiarisms, I 
am lost in astonishment at such unexpected imitations.’ 

jut we will notice one other alleged plagiarism from 
Milton, the celebrated address to the sun in Carthon, which, 
according to Mr. Laing and some of his disciples, has been 
borrowed from Milton’s address to the same luminary. In 
order to enable those of our readers who may not be familiar 
with both addresses to judge for themselves how much 
foundatien there is for this charge, we place the two side by 
side, confidently asking, excellent as that of the modern 
English poet undoubtedly is, does not that of the ancient 
Celtic poet at least equal it in beauty, sublimity, and pathos? 


MILTON'S ADDRRSS. 

**O thon, that, with surpassing glory crown’d, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminish’d heads; to thee I eall, 
But with no friendly voice; and add thy name, 

. O sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell, how glorious once above thy sphere ; 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in heaven against heaven’s matchless King.” 
—Par, Lost, b. iv., v. 32 
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OSSIAN’S ADDRESS. 

“QO thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers! 
Whence are thy beams, O sun! thy everlasting light? Thou comest 
forth in thy awful beauty; the stars hide themselves in the sky; the 
moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave; but thon. thyself 
movest alone. Whocan be a companion of thy course? The oaks of the 
mountains fall; the mountains themselves decay with years; the ocean 
shrinks and grows again; the moon herself is lost in heaven: but thou art 
for ever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. When the 
world is dark with tempests, when thunder rolls and lightning flies, thou 
lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the storm, But to 
Ossian thou lookest in vain, for he beholds thy beams no more: whether 
thy yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates 
of the west. But thou art, perhaps, like me, for a season; thy years will 
haveanend. Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice of the 
morning. Exult then, O sun, in the strength of thy youth! age is dark 
and unlovely ; it is like the glimmering light of the moon, when it shines 
through broken clouds, and the mist is on the hills: the blast of the 
north is on the plain, the traveller shrinks in the midst of his journey.” 

Macpherson tells us how ‘“ Towering waves climb the dis- 
tant rocks ;” and this, we are told, is taken from Pope’s des- 
cription of a caldron upon the fire: 

“The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 
And foaming waters bubble o’er the blaze.” 

Numerous similar instances are given of plagiarisms from 
Homer. Nor has Virgil fared better at the hands of the 
pretended translator, of Ossian, if we are to believe Mr. 
Laing. In “ Ossian” it is beautifully said of the waves that 
“« They lift their trembling heads,” but this, we are told, is an 
obvious plagiarism from Virgil’s ‘“Splendit tremulo sub 
lumine pontus.” From our modern poets he is charged with 
having stolen in a manner equally shameful. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Alpin is made to say, in “ Ossian” “ Weep, thou father 
of Morar! weep, but thy son heareth thee not. Deep is the 
sleep of the dead ; low their pillow of dust. No more shall he 
hear thy voice—no more awake at thy call!” Can any of our 
readers tell from whom this is stolen? We eonfess we cannot. 
It is utherwise, however with Mr. Laing; he indicates its 
source at once; itcould be no other, he tells us, than the fol- 
lowing well-known lines : 

‘* The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion and the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.” 


‘The author of the famous “ Elegy” ought to know if the 
passage in **Ossian’”’ was taken from these lines ; but the most 
careful examination of the former failed to convinee him of 
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the fact. Hence the sagacious remark of Mr. Laing, that 
when the fragments were communicated to Mr. Gray, he 
was unconscious of hisown poetry, so complete was the decep- 
tion! Every intelligent reader is aware that there are no 
two epic poems which do not contain many expressions that 
have more or less similarity to each other. Those familiar 
with “ Ossian” will furtheragree with us that there is no other 
epic which they have read that does not contain more expres- 
sions that can be traced to the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the 
neid than either “ Fingal” or “Temora.”’ Even the 
** Divina Commedia” of Dante not only contains numerous 
Homeric expressions, but a large number of passages which 
have evidently been suggested by the Prince of Poets. Still 
more forcibly does this remark apply to the ‘‘ Gerusalemme ” 
of Tasso. Nor does Milton borrow less from the Iliad 
than either Dante or Tasso; but in fact mure. Nay, the 
author of Paradise Lost is accused with having taken 
some of his most sublime deseriptions from the Anglo-Saxon 
monk Czedman; and we may add in passing that the 
charge is much better founded, and is sustained by much 
more respectable authority than that of Mr. Laing. No 
poet, ancient or modern, has availed himself more of the 
inexhaustible richness of Homer than Virgil, who, it is noto- 
rious, has drawn nine-tenths of the materials, and a large 
proportion of the ideas and imagery of his chief work, from 
the Iliad; but what critic, whose opinion is of any value, 
denounces the Aneid as a plagiarism on this account ? 

Be it also remembered that, if Mr. Laing has published the 
‘*Poems of Ossian”’ for the purpose of proving their spurious- 
ness, George Stevens has made a similar attempt to bring 
discredit on Shakespeare ; he published six old plays on which 
Shakespeare had founded six of hisown. But we think we 
shall do all parties more justice by comparing Mr. Malcolm 
Laing to Mr. RoWert Greene, who addressed authors of his 
own class as follows, in allusion to the author of Hamlet, 
nearly three centuries ago: * Do not trust those burrs ” (the 
actors), he says, ‘* who have sought to cleave to us all; those 
puppets that speak from our mouths, those antics garnished 
in our colors. It is not strange that I to whom they have 
all been beholding, is it not like that you to whom they all, 
too, have been beholding, shall, were ye in that case, I am 
now, be both of them at once forsaken? Yes, trust them 
not! There isan upstart crow beautified with our feathers, that, 
with his tiger’s heart wrapt ina player’s hide, supposes he is as well 
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able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you, and, being 
an absolute Johannes Factotem, is in his own couceit the only 
SHAKESCENE in a country.” 

It will be admitted Los this is as contemptuous and dis- 
respectful as anything the Oreadian says of the Celtie bard ; 
nor will it be denied, by those 


who admire the genius of 
Shakespeare most, 


if they are also acquainted with the 
*¢ Poems of Ossian,” that the charge of plagiarism can de 
much more easily sustained against the former than against 
the latter ; since none of the eritics of Shakspeare conceal 
the fact that there is scarcely one of his incomparable. tr ige- 
dies in which there are not whole passages that have been 
borrowed from other writers—occasionally some that have 
undergone but little alteration, if any. This is partly true 
even of “ Hamlet,” the famous soliloquy of which may be 
said to have been inspired by the similar thoughts on the same 
subject to be found in Plato ut is Shakespeare thie less 
unapproachable as a dramatist on this account? Does he 
portray human nature with a less masterly hand because 
he has sometimes availed himself of the thoughts of others 
when he found them truthful and neble? 

Unfounded as the charges of Mr. Laing are, it cannot be 
denied th it they have been believed by many of that large class 
who are ready to accept any views as correct that are enun- 
ciated with a tolerable degree of ingenuity. But no colnpe- 
tent critic, however much op posed he may be to the preten- 
sions of Macpherson, ventures to agree w ith Mr. Laing that 
his ‘* parallel passages,” are evidences of pl: iwiarism. Even 
Dr. Johnson would not countenance such eriticisms as those of 
the latter, however, unwilling he was to recognise any real 
merit in anything that claimed to be Scotch. Those who 
knew the great lexicographer best were of _— that 
it was in allusion to crities like Mr. Laing he made the 
following pithy and just observation: * Among the numer- 
ous practices,” he says, ** by which interest or envy have 
taught those who live upon literary fame to disturb each 
other in their airy banquets, one of the most common is the 
charge ot plagiarism. When the excellence of a new compe- 
sition can no longer be contested, and malice is compelled to 
give way to the unanimity of applause, there is yet this 
one expedie nt to be tried by which the author may be 
degraded ; and the excellence which we cannot obscure may 

2 See D'Israeli’'s Amenities of Literature, vol. ii 
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he set at such a distance as not to overpower our own fainter 
lustre. This accusation is dangerous, because even when it 
is false it may sometimes be urged with probability. ia 

Those who have utterly rejected the “ parallels” of Mr. 
Laing as ludicrous have not been the less zealous in their 
efforts to prove that no such poet as Ossian ever lived, and 
that at best the poems attributed to him are but fragments ; 
the productions of different bards put together rather clumsily 
bY Macpherson. It is not strange that those who have 
adopted this mode of attack have also differed widely from 
each other. Some make one fragment belong to the fourth 
century, and another to the sixth; others will not admit that 
any fragment is of an older date than the sixth century ; 
then, again, there are others who will have it that there is 
not a poem in the whole collection which, on a careful 
examination, will not prove to be modern. 

There are none of those views which have not had their 
influence in producing that curious reaction which has ren 
dered the Poems of Ossian unfashionable, although they are 
stiil read and admired in every language of Europe. Were 
it not that there is a great difference between readers and 
thinkers, and that even the most intelligent part of the pub- 

has a bad memory, no such change as this would have 
ever occurred. Those who are weak-minded enough to be 
afraid of admiring Ossian because he has been condemne . 
in the manner indicated, ought to remember that scarcely : 
charge has been made against him which has not also been 
made against Homer. Has it not been asserted that no such 
poet as the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey has ever 
existed? Have not volumes been written to prove that he is 
a mere myth? Again, some admit that he wrote, or com- 
posed parts of the Iliad—a fragment here and there—but 
none of the Odyssey. Then others admit that the poetry is 
good enough in both, but that the different rhapsodies are 
jumbled together in such a manoer as to set all order at 
defiance. As for unity of time or place, there is nothing 
of the kind, according to these ; they are persuaded that, in 
asserting the contrary, Aristotle was either actuated by inter- 
ested motives, or otherwise he was by no means the astute 
critic which so many of the moderns have considered. It is 
well to bear in mind, also, that those who have made these 
representations are men possessed of ‘much more learning 


S Rambler, No. 143 
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than Mr. Laing—men who have made ancient literature the 
study of their lives. This will be readily admitted when 
we notice a few particulars. 

So,early as the Augustan age, the wonderful attractions 
of the Homeric poems gave rise to exciting discussions as to 
their authorship ; they had become so common in the time of 
Seneca that they are spoken of with contempt by that 
philosopher as a foolish mania.* 

The learned Casaubon is supposed to be the first eritie 
among the moderns who denied the common authorship of the 
Iliad and Ody ssey. The first publie ation devote d exelu- 
sively to that purpose seems to be th ut of Hedelin d’ Aubignae, 
entitle dC onje cturesAcade mique 8, * written so ear ly as 1674 
the prine ipal points maintained in this curious work are tha 
the Homeric poems, especially the Iliad, contain an infinity 
of things which cannot be regarded as emanating from the 
same poet; that it is most probable Homer never existed ; 
that the Iliad and the Odyssey are but a compilation of 
divers poems or old tri wwedies which were forme rly sung in 
Greece ; that this compilation, first made by Lycurgus, was 
remade with more care by order of Pisistratus and of his 
son Hippareus. It is worthy of remark that, although this 
work was written, as we have said. in 1674, it did not reeeive 
the visa of the public censor until 1715, nearly half a cen- 
tury after. This shows the high esteem, bordering on 
reverence, in which the poems were held at that period, 

Every student of French literature is aware of the attempt 
made by M. Perrault. in 1693, to bring discredit on all ancient 
literature in his Paral les des Ancie ns cet des Mo l, TRS. The 
learned and brilliant Boileau undertook the vindieation of the 
ancients as Dr. Blair has so ably done in the case of * Ossian,” 
aud he was entirely successful indoing so. What Boileau did 
mn France, Sir William Temple undertook to do in England, 
where Perrault’s work had attracted some attention and made 
some converts. Wotton, a quasi eritic of the time, wishing 
to emerge from obscurity, published what he pretended to be 
a refutation of the views both of Boileau and Temple. This 
was the origin of Swift’s celebrated “ Battle of the Books,” 
in which he overwhelmed the traducers of the ancients with 
the ridicule and contempt they so well deserved ; although 
the reader will search in vain, both in Perrault’s and Wotton’s 
essays against the ancients, fur any such absurd arguments as 


, 


* Grecorum ille morbus fuit quarere —prior scripta esset Ilias an Odyssea pr 


terea an ejusdem esset auctores.— De Brevilate Vie, xiii 
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those adduced by Mr. Malcolm Laing against Ossian. [If it 
be true that Dr. Johnson took the side of Laing, although he 
laughed at his “ parallels,” it is equally true that the learned 
Bentley took the side of Wotton so far as to deny the unity 
of the Homeric poems. 

About the same time a similar onslaught was made on 
Homer by the Italian historian and critic Vico, who main- 
tained that the Iliad and the Odyssey were the combined 
works, or rather the essence, of the Greek poems of four 
centuries. This, he thought, fully explained = it was 
that so many Greek cities claimed the honor of being the 
native place of Homer; each city, he supposed, had its 
Homer, because each contributed its share to the Homeric 
poems.* 

Some German critics, also, have denied the unity of the 
Homeric poems, although the most erudite and profound of 
that learned body have never allowed their faith in the Prince 
ot Poets to waver fora moment. It is true, indeed, that Wolf, 
who has attacked the Homeric poems, is a learned man, and 
that his principal work on the subject + has made a profound 
impression on the sarans of Europe. But precisely because 
Wolf is really learned, he is tar less positive than the 
other critics whom we have mentioned; and when he does 
make an assertion that impugns the faith generally en- 
tertained by scholars, from the times of Aristotle and 
Longinus to the present, it is with a feeling of regret 
that disarms all resentment on the part of the lovers 
of Homer. He tells us, in a most beautiful and eloquent 
passage in his preface, what pain it gave him to reject the 
most cherished reminiscenes of his student life. What he 
alleges against the Homeric idea is that the poems contain 
numerous contradictions, which are entirely incompatible 
with the theory of their unity ; that certain parts seem to 
have been superadded to the original parts; that the six 
books comprised between the first and the eighth, far from 
serving to develop the plot, have the effect of causing it to” 
be forgotten or misunderstood, if indeed they do not flatly 
contradict the principles upon which it is founded. In short, 
he considers the whole as a collection of songs, first composed 
separately and without any view to their being united. 
Lachman, who belongs to the same school, divides the 


* Scienza Nuova, 1, iii. 


+ Prologomena ad Homerum, sive de operum homericorum prisca et genuina 
forma variisque mutationibus. Halle, 1705 
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Iliad into eight distinct poems, which he undertakes to 
distinguish fully from each other; these he says may not 
be the works of as many different poets, but they are un- 
doubtedly independent of each other. 

Thus, although we have alluded only tu a few of the 
attacks made on the Homeric poems, it will be seen that 
there is scarcely a charge made against Ossian which they do 
not embrace in one form or other. If it has been urged that 
the Ossianic poems are but fragments, the rhapsodies of 
various bards of different ages, put together by different 
hands, each making additions and interpolations, the same 
has been urged against the Homerie; if alleged spurious 
passages have been pointed out in the former, such have 
been also pointed out in the latter; if the translator of 
Ossian has been charged with gross plagiarism, so have the 
alleged compilers of the Homerie poems; and if the very 
existence of the Celtic bard has been denied, is not the same 
true of the Greek bard? Let us bear in mind, alsosthat the 
poems of Homer have sometimes been thrown aside on 
account of the allegations made against their unity and 
genuineness as well as those of Ossian. For more than two 
centuries, including different periods, it has been deemed 
unfashionable, even among the learned, to regard them as 
geuuine epics; that is, they have had a cloud cast over them 
for half a century; then their irresistible attractions 
would bring them again into favor; another half century of 
admiration would now follow; they are again attacked, and, 
like the sun emerging from a cloud, they shine forth once 
more with greater lustre than ever. 

ut has not even Shakespeare had his periods of neglect ? 
Have there not been times when it was thought vulgar to ad- 
mire him ? or when admiration of him was regarded as evidence 
of a vulgar mind? This was the case so recently as the time of 
Charles I. Among those who charged that monarch with 
want of taste for his admiration of the great dramatist was 
the author of * Paradise Lost.””. Napoleon the Great admired 
Ossian at least as much as Charles admired Shakespeare. 
Nor was the conqueror unconscious that there were certain 
critics who ridiculed his taste because he always kept a copy 
of Ossian by his bedside, if not under his pillow. On the 
fact being mentioned to him by Montholon one morning, he 
confined himself to the remark that similar criticisms had 
once been made on the taste of Alexander the Great, on 
account of his admiration for Homer. 
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But it is now time we should consider what are the argu- 
ments in suppore of the genuineness of the Ossianic poems. 
We have already observed that those who have accepted 
these poems as authentic, and admired their beauties, are 
much more reliable authorities than those who have attacked 
them, and pretended that they are spurious. It is certain 
that no better reasoner or more learned man has made any 
elaborate effort to prove the spuriousness of the poems than 
Dr. Blair, who has written so eloquently and ably in their 
defence. He is as much superior to Mr. Laing as Boileau is 
to Perrault; and who can pretend that the author of the best 
text-book on rhetoric in the English language was actuated 
by any prejudice or undue zeal in espousing the cause of 
the Celtic poet? Blair was not a’ Highlander; there was 
probably as little Celtic blood in his veins as in those of Mr. 
Laing, who boasted of his Scandinavian descent. As a pro- 
fessor in the University of Edinburgh, and an author of an 
educational work which was used nearly as much in England 
as in Seotland, he had nothing to gain by becoming the 
champion of Celtic literature, especially at a time when 
the Celt was held to be so vastly inferior to the Saxon. He 
had, indeed, nothing to fear from the great thinkers of Eng- 
land, who have rarely been otherwise than liberal; but, as 
Macpherson himself has remarked, in the second edition of 
the * Poems,” after he had been attacked in every form, “ these 
observations regard only the frivolous in matters of literature ; 
these, however, form a majority in every age and nation. In 
this country (England) men of genuine taste abound; but 
their still voice is drowned in the clamors of a multitude who 
judge by fashion of poetry as of dress.’ The truth of this 
will be acknowledged by all; and we think it will be admit- 
ted that Macpherson is equally right in the remark made in 
the same passage, that ‘to judge aright requires almost as 
much genius as to write well,” aud “that good critics are 
as rare as great poets.” 

No two things could be more different than the modes of 
argument adopted by Mr. Laing and Dr. Blair ; whilst the 
latter makes no dogmatic assertions, but carefully discusses 
every fact, the former is always positive, self-sufficient, and 
overbearing ; as, for example, when he announces that his 
intention “ is not merely to exhibit parallel passages, much 
less instances of a fortuitous resemblance of ideas, but to 
produce the precise originals from which the similes and 
images are indisputably derived.”* Although there are few, 





* Preface, p. 5 
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if any, of our readers who are not more or less familiar with 
the eloquent and learned dissertation of Dr. Blair, our article 
may fall into the hands of some who do not enjoy that 
advantage. We will, therefore, give a brief extract here and 
there, as specimens of the convincing arguments which he 
brings to bear on the subject. After showing the strong 
tendency to poetical expression in the uncultivated barbarian 
of all countries and races, he proceeds to observe: “ Hence, 
we may expect to find poems among the antiquities of all 
nations. It is probable, too, that an extensive search would 
discovera certain degree of resemblance among all the most 
ancient poetical productions, from whatever country they 
have proceeded.” We need hardly remark that the object 
of this is to show critics like Mr. Laing that there may bea 
certain general resemblance without plagiarism. In speaking 
of the peculiar style of Ossian, which has been condemned, on 
the ground that it is more Persian than Gaelic, and conse- 
quently not genuine, the critic remarks: “* What we have been 
long accustomed to eall the oriental vein of poetry, because 
some of the earliest poetical productions have come to us 
from the East, is probably no more oriental than oecideutal ; 
it is characteristical of an age rather than a country, and 
belongs, in some measure, to all nations at a certain period. 
Of this the works of Ossian seem to furnish a remarkable 
proof.” As an evidence of this similarity the Doctor quotes a 
Scandinvavian poem of considerable antiquity which Macpher- 
son had never seen. One of the principal characteristics of 
the Gothic poem, however, is the spirit of savage ferocity 
which pervades it, although Lodbrog, its reputed author, was 
a king of Denmark. ‘* But when we open the works of 
Ossian,” says the critic, “a very different scene presents itself. 
There we find the fire and enthusiasm of the most early 
times, combined with an amazing degree of regularity and 
art. We find tenderness and even delicacy of sentiment 
greatly predominant over. fierceness and barbarity. Our 
hearts are melted with the softest feelings, and at the same 
time elevated with the highest ideas of magnanimity, generosity, 
and true heroism. Whenever we turn from the poetry of 
Lodbrog to that of Ossian, it is like passing from a savage 
desert into a fertile and cultivated country.” This comparison 
would be sufficient by itself to account for a large amount 
of the indignation felt at the time among a certain class, at 
the idea of making a Celtic poet of the third or fourth cea- 
tury more enlightened and refined than # Gothic poet of seve- 


ral centuries later ! 
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Sut Dr. Blair assigns sound reasons for the difference; the 
same which, it will be remembered, we assigned ourselves, in 
our article on the Celtie Druids, for the comparatively high 
civilization of the Gauls anterior to the invasion of the 
Romanus. The critic truly remarks, that “ whenever the 
Celta or Gauls are mentioned by ancient writers, we seldom 
fail to hear of their Druids and their bards, the institution of 
which two orders was the capital distinction of their manners 
and policy.” “ We must not therefore,”’ he adds, “* imagine the 
Celtz to have been altogether a gross and rude nation. They 
possessed, from very remote ages, a formed system of disci- 
pline and manners, which appears to have had a deep and last- 
ing influence. One of the strongest arguments against the 
authenticity of the Poems of Ossian, at least one of those 
most relied upon by the opponents of Macpherson, is that it 
was impossible for mere tradition to have preserved such long 
poems for so many centuries. Dr. Blair obviates this ‘ob- 
jection by referring to the plain testimony of Ceesar, that 
such as were to be initiated among the Druids were obliged to 
commit to their memory « great number of verses, insomuch that 
some employed tweaty years in this course of edueation ; and 
that they did not think it lawful to record those poems in writ- 
ing, but saeredly handed them down by tradition from age to 
age.* There was no reason why Cesar should make a 
statement so creditable to his enemies, if he did not believe it 
to be true; but he is fully sustained in it by other ancient 
authors, who wrote before and after him. Suffice it here to 
mention Marcellinus, who expressly informs us that there 
flourished among them (the Celta) the study of the most 
inudable arts, introduced by the bards, whose duty it was to 
sing in heroic verse the gallant actions of heroic men.+ 

Sustained by testimony like this, combined with the intrinsic 
merits of the poems, is it strange that Blair should insti- 
tute a comparison between Ossian and Homer, as many other 
critics have done, although persons not possessed of one twen- 
tieth of his learning and taste have sought to ridicule him for 
it? ** As Homer is,” he says, “ of all the great poets, the one 
whose manner and whose times come the nearest to Ossian’s, 
we are naturally led to run a parallel in some instances he 
tween the Greek and Celtic bard ; for, though Homer lived 
more than a thousand years before Ossian, it is not from 
the age of the world, but from the state of society, that 


* De Bello Gall., L. vi., xv. } Hist. Rom. L. cxv. ix. 
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we are to judge of resembling times.” The. critic 
then proceeds to indicate those points in which the 
Greek poet excels the Celtic poet ; but he shows that the 
advantages possessed by the former were quite sufficient to 
account for the difference. ‘“ Homer,” he says, “ is a more 
cheerful and sprightly poet than Ossian. You discern in him 
all the Greek vivacity ; whereas Ossian uniformly maintains 
the gravity and solemnity of a Celtic hero. This, too, is in 
a great measure to be accounted for from the different situa- 
tions in which they lived, partly personal and partly national. 
Ossian had survived all his friends, and was disposed to 
melancholy by the incidents of his life.’ Further 
points out the points of resemblance in their poems. 
* Homer’s sublimity,” he remarks, “ is accompanied with 
more linpetuosity and fire; Ossian’s with more of a solemn 
and awful grandeur. Homer hurries you along; Ossian 
elevates, and fixes you inastonishment. Homer is most sublime in 
actions, Ossian in deseription and sentiment. 


on he 


In the pathetic, 
Homer, when he chooses to exert it, has great power; but 
Ossian exerts that power much oftener, and has the character 
of tenderness far more deeply imprinted on his works. No poet 
knew better how to seize and melt the heart. With regard to 
dignity of sentiment, the pre-eminence must clearly be ‘given 
to Ossian.” To those who have not carefully read Ossian more 
than once, but are influenced to a greater or less extent, 
however unconse:ously, by the attacks to which we have 
been alluding, this praise of the Celtie bard will seem not a 
little exaggerated, Sut Blair does not content himself with 
these assertions as to his merits; he enters into an elaborate 
comparison of the Homeric and Ossiavie poems, and of their 
heroes, their mythology, their supernatural machinery, &ec. 
In proving the truly epic character of Fingal, in accordance 
with the rules of Aristotle, he makes the following just 
observation: ‘* However, if a general moral be still insisted 
on, Fingal obviously furnishes one, not inferior to that of any 
other poet, viz. : that wisdom and bravery always triumph over 
brutal force; or another, nobler still, that the most complete 
victory over an enemy isobtained by that moderation and generosity 
which convert him into a free nd.” 

If Dr. Blair is not to be regarded as a mere dreamer, must 
it not be supposed that the poetry of Ossian has had con- 
siderable influence on the poets of Scotland? Nor will this 
supposition be found to be erroneous, if the subject be even 
cursorily examined. In all the poems of Scott there are no 
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liner passages than are to be found in his “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” which is undoubtedly Ossianic in its plaintive sad- 
ness, tenderness, and pathos.* This, however, is no more than 
might have been expected from the admissions of the author, 
who never denied that he had derived much inspiration from 
the Celtic bard. In one of his admirable letters to Anna 
Seward, in which he gives his views at length of the Ossianic 
poems, the following passage occurs: ** Ossian” and “Spencer” 
were the two books which the good old bard (Blacklock) put 
into my hands, and which I devoured rather than perused. 
These tales were for a long time so much my delight, that I 
could repeat without remorse whole cantos of the one and 
duansof the other ; and woe to the unlucky wight who under- 
took to be my auditor, for in the height of my enthusiasm I 
was apt to disregard all hints that my recitations became 
tedious.”"+ It will hardly be denied, even by those who are 
most unwilling to admit that the Celts of four or five cen- 
turies ago produced anything worthy the attention of the 
Anglo-Saxons of the present day, that the testimony of the 
author of “ Waverley ”’ is of much more value on the sub- 
ject under consideration than that of Mr. Maleolin Laing. 
We have already indicated the views of Campbell ; no unpre- 
judiced person of any taste, who carefully examines his 
poems, will deny that several of them are strongly imbued 
with the Ossianic spirit. This is true of his * O’Connor’s 
Child,"¢ ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ and “The Exile of 


* ** The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 
The last of all the bards was he 
Who sing of border chivalry, 
or well-a-day their date was fled 
His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppressed, 
Wished to be with them and at rest.”’ 
+See his Life by Lockhart, vol. ii., p. 151. 
tThe following extract will serve to illustrate this ; it will aiso show that 
the poet believed that poetical justice as well as historical accuracy was best 
served by giving Ireland the credit for Ossian and his heroes : 


‘*O'Connor’s child, I was the bud Than from O’Connor’s house of pride 
Of Erin’s royal tree of glory ; Their tribe, they said, their high de- 

But woe to them that wrapt in blood gree, 
The tissue of my story ! Was sung in Tara’s psaltery ; 

Still as I clasp my burning brain, Witness their Eath’s victorious brand, 
A death-scene rushes on my sight ; And Cathal of the bloody hand ; 

It rises o’er and o’er again, Glory (they said) and power and 
The bloody feud—the fatal night, honor 

When, chafing Connocht Moran's Were in the mansion of O'Connor ; 

scorn, But he, my loved one, bore in tield 

They called my hero basely born, A humbler crest, a meaner shield "’ 


And bade him choose a meaner bride 
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Erin.” But neither Scott nor Campbell, nor any other 
writer, has been more enthusiastic in the expression of his 
wonder and delight than the poet Gray.* Perhaps it will be 
said that Gray had some Celtic blood in his veins, although 
there is no foundation for any such pretension. Still less 
can it be pretended that he was not a man of taste; even Dr. 
Johnson admits his superior culture. But assuming the con- 
trary to be true, the same cannot be said of the most illus- 
trious of German poets, and of German critics, namely 
Goethe and Herder, each of whom has translated several frag- 
ments from Ossian—an honor which the Celtic bard shares 
only with Homer and Atschylus. 

It is remarkable what pains men of strong prejudices 
will take, and how much they will go out of their way, to 
disprove or depreciate what they do not like. In our 
researches in regard to Ossian, we have scarcely found a 
single instance in which a celebrated author has given an 
opinion tavorable to the authenticity of the Celtic epics, 
without also finding a note in connection with it, made by 
some editor, the object of which is to make the testimony of 
that author as weak as possible. Thus, for example, there 
is not one of those who try to prove that the poems are 
spurious who does not represent that Hume and Gibbon were 
convinced of theg@me fact ; although the truth is that these 
celebrated men have merely alluded to the doubts entertained 
on the subject in their time—that is, to the doubts awakened 
by critics like Mr. Laing. Neither made any effort to show 
that the poems were not genuine ; on the contrary, each took 
a warm interest in encouraging all who sought to establish 
their genuineness. The letter of Hume to Dr. Blair, written 
with this view, is well known ; it is very different from an 
attack. ‘‘ Your connections,” he says “ among your brethren 

* See Gray,s Letters. See also that noble and elevated strain of his, entitled 
‘The Bard,’’ in which he makes the last of the bards denounce the vengeance 
of his exterminated brethren against Edward 1., their ruthless oppressor and 
murderer. The bard, with great appropriateness, is made to conclude his 
mournful but indignant song by reminding the oppressor that after tyranny 
has done its worst the nationality which has been its object may survive it in 
redoubled vigor 
‘* Fond, impious man, think'st thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Raised by thy breath, has quench'd the orb of day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray 


‘Enough for me ; with joy I seg 
The different doom our fates assign 
Be thine despair and sceptr'd care, 
To triumph and to die are mine."’ 
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of the clergy may be of great use to you. You may easily 
learn the names of all ministers of that country who under- 
stand the language of it. You may write to them expressing 
the doubts that have arisen, and desiring them to send for 
snch of the bards as remain, and make them rehearse their 
ancient poems. Let the clergymen then have the transla- 
tion in their hands, and let them write back to you and 
iuform you that they heard such a one (naming him), living 
in such a place, rehearse the original of such a passage from 
such a page of the English translation, which appeared 
exact and faithful.’ This is not the manner in which Hume 
would write of what he believed to be spurious. In the 
sume letter he remarks: * You have a just and laudable 
zeal for the credit of these poems. They are, if genuine, 
ovue of the greatest curiosities, in all respects, that ever 
was discovercd in the commonwealth of letters, and the child 
in aw manner become yours by adoption, as Macpherson has 
totally abandoned all care of it.’ Such was the sort of opposi- 
tion given by Hume; does not every word plainly show 
how highly the historian valued the Ossianic poeins? Now 
let us see how much evidence that is unfavorable to the 
poems is to be found in Gibbon. 

“Something of a doubtful mist,” says the historian of 
the Roman E umpire, ‘still hangs over thes@High|: ind tradi- 
tions ; nor can it be entirely dispelle «1 by the most ingenious 
researches of modern criticism ; but if we could, with safety, 
indulge the pleasing supposition that Fingal lived and that 
Ossian sung, the striking contrast of the situation and man- 
ners of the contending nations might amuse a philosophic 
mind. The parallel would be little to the advantage of the more civ- 
ilized people, if we compared the unrelenting revenge of Severus 
with the generous clemency of Fingal; the timid and _ brutal 
cruelty ot Caracalla with the bravery, the tenderness, the elegant 
genius of Ossian ; the mercenary chiefs, who, frour motives of 
fear or interest, served under the i imperial standard, with the 
free-born warriors who started to arms at the voice of the 
king of Morven ; if, in a word, we contemplated the untu- 
tored Caledonians, glowing with the warm virtues of nature, 
aud the degenerate Romans, polluted with the mean vices of 
wealth and slavery.* 

Does this show a low estimate of the poems? Does it 
contain more * opposition” than any intelligent man might 





® Decline and Fall of the R. E., vol. i., pp. 153-4 
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make to a disputed point which he had not time to examine 
himself? If Gibbon had not leisure to examine the testi- 
mony of others pro or con., it is sufficiently evident that he 
found leisure to examine the poems themselves, and that he 
found it worth his while to do so. In speaking of the pro- 
gress of Christianity, towards the end of the same volume,* the 
historian informs us, ina note, that, “ according to Tertullian 
the Christian faith had penetrated into parts of Britain inae- 
cessible to the Roman arms,” and that, “ about a ce ntury 
after, Ossian, the son of Fingal, is said to have dispute “l in his 
extreme old age with one of the foreign missionaries.” ‘This, 
it will be admitted, has no very strong tendency to prove 
the spuriousness of the Ossianic poems, but rather the cou- 
trary. But there are nine readers out of every ten whoo, if 
told, ina plausible way, that Hume and Gibbon regarded Mac- 
phe rson’s translations as forgerie 8, would ace sept the state- 

ment as a fact, and pass judgment accordingly, without ever 
troubling themselves so far as to see what those authors 
really have said on the subject. 

Not ouly are those whvu have written in the English lan- 
guage thus misrepresented. The same course is pursued in 
regard to foreign critics. A curious instance of this occurs in 
Bolin’s translation of Schlegel’s “ History of Literature.” 
Among all the German critics Fredrick Schlegel! has no supe- 
rior, either in extent of knowledge, critical acumen, or enlight- 
ened cosmopolitan feeling. This author speaks of Ossian, in sev- 
eral of hislectures, just in such termsas we should expect from 
a critic of his character ; but, in order to weaken the effect of 
his testimony, the translator gives a long garbled extract from 
a letter attributed to Horace Walpole, in which the writer 
expresses some doubts of the authenticity of Ossian’s poems. 
The German critic, while discussing the characteristics of 
Arabian poetry, with his usual eloquence and ability, tg 
to the ¢ eltic poet in terms which are thus rendered by Mr. 
Bohu: * The absence of a peculiar mythology, and the 
restric ted purpose of the song to celebrate the praises of some 
Arab clan, suggests a comparison with the strains of Ossian. 
Only that in the latter a pensive elegiac tone is chiefly con- 
spicuous ; in unison with the feelings incident to a declining 
race, or the inhabitants of a region enveloped in mist, belted 
with the angry waves of the North sea, under the canopy of 
a murky sky.’’t 


P. 583. + Schlegel’s Hist. of Lit., p- LS] 
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First, the force of the original is considerably weakened ; 
but, lest it might still seem rather favorable to the Celt, the 
contradictory views are given of one who, however accom- 
plished in other departments of thought, had no knowledge of 
Celtic literature. In discussing the merits of Greek litera- 
ture, also, Schlegel alludes to Ossian,* and he does so again 
in discussing those of English literature. Speaking of Pope, 
Thompson, and Young, the critic remarks: ‘ Conte mplation 
was frequently overshadowed by pathetic melancholy, as in 
the wild but beautiful effusions of Young’s ‘ Night T houghts.’ 
With a more tempered beauty, Thompson expressed the 
ardor of his natural feeling in a poem peculiar to the English 
description of nature, a species that met with many imitators 
abroad. Jt was this love of nature that gained Ossian so many 
admirers ; and, though not always marked by Ossian’s plain- 
tive melancholy, or Young’s pensive sadness, the lyrical 
poetry of E ngland was certainly distinguished by a peculiar 
of earnest contemplation in the eighteenth century, in a 
much greater degree than that of France.”t 

But all these witnesses, it may be said, are now passed 
away. This is true; but are authorities on liter: uy subjects 
anything the worse for being old? Is Blair’s “ Critical Dis- 
sertation,” more than Blair’s * Rhetoric,” less valuable now, 
or less logical, than it was half a century ago? Is Hume or 
Gibbon less esteemed as a historian; or is Scott, Gray, 
Campbell, or Shenstone less reliable as an authority on 
poetry? But, if we must have new testimonies in sup port 
of the genuineness of the Ossianic poems, in order to satisfy 
us that they are not spurious, these, too, are as easily found 

the most zealous believers could desire. They are to be 
found in the contemporary literature of France, Germany, and 
Italy. 

But we need not call upon more than one of these 
witnesses, especially as this one is worth a dozen, because he 
has devoted time and attention to the subject, and possesses, 
in as high a degree as perhaps any other Tiving man, all the 
qualifications necessary to investigate such a subject. We 
allude to Alexander Smith, the Scottish poet, who has travelled 
among the Highlands for the express purpose of acquiring all 
the knowledge he could on the subject. The result he gives 
in a volume, published only a few months since, entitled 


2 See p. 19 T Hist. of Lit.. by F. Schlegel, p. 314 
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‘Summer in Skye.” An extract or two from his admirable 
discussion of the whole question will show the light in which 
he regards those who, like Mr. Laing and a few others, would 
be satisfied with no evidence of authenticity which did not in- 
clude the ancient manuscripts of poems, which were preserved, 
confessedly, not by means of writing, but by tradition, in 
the manner described by Caesar and other ancient writers. 
“There needed no such mighty pother,” says Mr. Smith, 
‘‘ about the produc tion of manuse ripts. It might have been 
seen at a glance that the Ossianic poems were not forgeries; at 
all events, that Macpherson did not forge them. Even in the 
English translation, to a great extent, the sentiments, the 
habits, the modes of thought described are entire ly primeval ; 
in reading it, we seem to breathe the morning air of the 
world. The personal existence of Ossian is, 1 suppose, as 
doubtful as the personal ‘existence of Homer: and if he ever 
lived, he is great, ike Homer, through his tributaries. Ossian 
drew into himself every lyrical runnel, he augmented himself in 
every way, he drained centuries of their songs ; and living an oral 
and gipsy life 5 handed dow n from ve neration to rene ration, Ww ith- 
out being committed to writing, and having their outlines 
determinately fixed, the authorship of these songs becomes 
vested in a multitude, every reciter having more or less to 
do with it. For centuries the floating legendary material 
was reshaped, added to, and altered by the changing spirit 
and emotion of the Celt.” 

Now let it be borne in mind that this is the spirit in which 
the best critics speak of the Homeric poems. The main 
question with them is, not whether an individual called Homer 
was really the author of those poems or not, but whether they 
are to be regarded as faithful portraitures of the heroic times 
of Greece, and good specimens of epic poetry. Mr. Smith 
takes the same comprehensive view of the poems of Ossian. 
It wili be seen that he becomes highly poetical, as well as 
eloquent, as he proceeds in his discussion: ‘ Reading the 
Ossianic fragments is like visiting the skeleton of one of the 
South American cities; like walking through the streets of 
disinterred Pompeii or Herculaneum. These poems, if rude 
and formless, are touching and venerable as some ruin on the 
waste, the names of whose builders are unknown ; whose 
towers and walls, although not erect in sccordance with the 
lights of modern architecture, affect the spirit and fire the 
imagination far more than nobler and more recent piles ; its 
chambers, now roofless to the day, were ages ago tenanted by 
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life and death, joy and sorrow ; its walls have been worn and 
rounded by time, its stones channelled and fretted by the fierce 
tears of winter rains; on broken arch and battlement every 
April for centuries has kindled a light of desert flowers ; and it 
stands muffled with ivies, bearded with mosses, and stained 
with lichens by the suns of forgotten summers. So these songs 
are in the original—strong, simple, picturesque in decay : in Mr. 
Macpherson’s English they are hybrids and mongrels. They 
resemble the castle of Dunvegan, an amorphous mass of 
masonry of every conceivable style of architecture, in which 
the ninth century jostles the nineteenth. In these poems 
not only do charaeter and habit smack of the primeval time, 
but there is extraordinary truth of local coloring. The Iliad is 
roofed by the liquid softness of an Ionian sky. In the verse 
of Chaucer there is eternal May and the smell of newly-blos- 
somed English hawthorn hedges. In Ossian, in like manner, the 
skies are cloudy, there is a tumult of waves on the shore, the 
wind sings in the pine. This truth of local coloring is a strong 
argument in proof of authenticity. I for one will never 
believe that Macpherson was more than a somewhat free 
translator. Despite Gibbon’s sneer, I do ‘ indulge the sup- 
position that Ossian lived and Fingal sung ;’ and, more than 
that, it is my belief that these misty phantasmal Ossianic 
fragments, with their car-borne heroes that come and go like 
clouds on the wind, their frequent apparitions, the stars, 
dim-twinkling through their forms,’ their maidens fair and 
pale as lunar rainbows, are, in their own literary place, worthy 
of every recognition. If you think these poems exaggerated, 
go out at Sligachan, and see what wild work the pencil of moonlight 
makes on a mass of shifiing vapor. Does that seem nature or a 
madman’s dream? Look at the billowy clouds rolling off the 
brow of Blaavin, all golden and on fire with the rising sun! 
Wordsworth’s verse does not more completely mirror the 
lake country than do the poems of Ossian the terrible 
scenery of the isles. Grim, and fierce, and dreary as the night- 
wind is the strain, for not with rose and nightingale had the old 
bard to do; but with the thistle waving on the ruin, the 
upright stones that mark the burying-places of heroes, weep- 
ing female faces white as sea-foam in the moon, the breeze 
mourning alone in the desert, the battles and friendships of 
his far-off youth, aud the flight of the ‘ dark-brown years.’ 
These poems are wonderful transcripts of Hebridean scenery. 
They are as full of mists as the Hebridean glens themselves. 
Ossian seeks his images in the vapory wraiths. Take the 
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following of two chiefs parted by their king :—‘ They sink 
from their king on either side, like two columns of morning 
mist when the sun rises between them on his glittering rocks. 
Dark is their rolling on either side, each towards its reedy 
pool.” You cannot help admiring the image; and I saw 
the misty circumstance this very morning, when the kingly 
sun siruck the earth with his golden spear, and the cloven 
mists rolled backwards to their pools like guilty things. 
“‘That a large body of poetical MSS. existed in the High- 
lands we know; we know also that, when challenged to do so, 
Maepherson produced his orignals , and the question arises, 
Was Macpherson a competent and faithful translator of these 
MSS.? Did he reproduce the original in a// its strength and 
sharpness? On the whole, perhaps, Macpherson translated 
the ancient Highland poems as faithfully as Pope translated 
Homer, but his version is, in many respects, defective and 
untrue. The English ‘ Ossian’ is Macpherson’s, just as the 
most popular English Iliad is Pope’s. Macphersen was not 
a thoroughly equipped Gaelic scholar ; his version is full of 
blunders and misapprehensions of meaning, and he expressed 
himself in the fashionable poetic verbiage of his day.” 

This is a truthful estimate, and it is that of every unpreju- 
diced thinker who has investigated the facts, whether he be the 
descendant of Goth or Celt. There is a similar unanimity of 
opinion among the same class of minds in regard to the gen- 
eral charaeteristies of Celtic poetry, whether it has been 
. produced in Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, in the third or fourth 
century, or in the fifth, seventh, or eighth. The only differ- 
ences are those arising from local circumstances, and the new 
ideas resulting from an advanced civilization. Thus it is 
objected, by Laing and his disciples, that the poetry attri- 
buted to Ossian is too sombre and gloomy to be natural ; but 
it is not more so than that of other Celtic bards, of whose 
genuineness there is no doubt. If we extend our re- 
searches to Wales, we shall find that the poetry of Aneirin, 
Llywarch, and Taliesin is, in general, quite as plaintive and 
sad as that of Ossian; whenever the former and the latter 
address themselves to the same subject, their imagery and 
their mode of expressing the same emotions are so much alike, 
that the casual reader would run the risk of confounding the 
productions of one with those of the other, did not the differ- 
ences of time and place, to which we have alluded, serve to 
distinguish them. In support of this view, we have the tes- 
timony of one of the late most eminent recent investigators. 
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Thus, M. Villemarqué, in his excellent and interesting work 
on the “ Poems of the British bards of the sixth century,” 
remarks, that “ the general character of their poetry is, that 
it is almost constantly in tears; hence the name of lay or 
plaint which it has received in the middle ages; hence 
the Breton lay so much celebrated by all the old French 
and Anglo-Norman poets. The profound melancholy which 
it breathes is accompanied by a sort of mupestic and sol- 
emn wildness which recals the East, and makes us think 
of the Asiatie origin of the Cymry Britons. To these 
two charaeters join something of a mysterious sownd, 
something gloomy, stern, eften even mystical; an air of 
wild grandeur which astounds, an aecent which makes us 
tremble, and contrasts strikingly with the most gentle senti- 
ments. Such is, for instance, the fierce ery of joy of Aneirin z 
‘His sword sounded over the heads of Saxon mothers; 
more than one mother wept for her son ;’ followed, however, 
where the case ts of Britons, by the touching complaints— 
‘Ah! it is painful to me to recal their terrible fall ; surely 
no mother at their birthplace would have given them that 
fatal drink.’ The images which this poetry delights in are 
character. With a strange faney, which betrays an old Pagan 
base, it associates pictures of death and of pleasure; the 
wine and the mead flow on one side, and blood on the other ; 
wolves banquet on the flesh of the young bridegroom when 
ready for the nuptual feast; the eagle follows the track of 
the warrior, expecting from hin food like the dog from his 
inaster ; the black ravens alight on the fair breasts of the fallen ; 
in short, there are a thousand such ill-omened amages.”* 
Nay, is there not a deep tinge of melancholy even in the 
Celtic poetry of our own time? It will be admitted that the 
gayest specimens are Moore’s Irish Melodies, but is it not 
true that even these are “ half smiles halftears?” None knew 
better than the author that sadness and pathos are prominent 
characteristics of Celtic minstrelsy, and he tunes his lyre 
accordingly, as in the following instance : 


** Erin, the tear and the smile in thine eyes 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies. 
Shining through sorrow’s stream, 
Saddening through pleasure’s beam, 
Thy suns with doubtful gleam, 
Weep while they rise.” 


© Poems des Bardes Bretons du VI¢ Siécle, traduits pour la premiére fois. 
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We have now shown the high estimation in which the 
‘*Poems of Ossian” have been held by the greatest thinkers 
of modern times; we have given evidences of the strong faith 
in their authenticity entertained by the most eminent critics ; 
we have shown that, in being attacked as they have, the 
Ossianic poems have but shared the fate of other works which 
are regarded by all enlightened nations as the noblest produc- 
tions of the human mind; and it only remains for us now to 
give such specimens as we think will justify ourseives and 
others in comparing Ossian to the greatest poets of antiquity. 
Nor do we think we need to exercise much discrimination in 
our selections. It is true that we occasionally meet with 
passages which are evidently interpolations ; in other words, 
we have no interest in denying that Macpherson has made 
additions to the original fragments ; we think he has some- 
times done so for the purpose of filling a hiatus in the 
narrative, and at other times for the purpose of carrying out 
his own peculiar theories. We are also of opinion that he 
has often obscurefl, if not altogether stifled or misrepresented, 
some of the inost sublime thoughts of the old bard, but we 
think he has preserved sufficient beauties, however, in his 
translation to entitle him to the gratitude of every true 
admirer of ancient literature, whether for its own intrinsic 
merits, or for the aid which it affords in developing the his- 
tory of the human mind. 

In opening the Poems, the first page that happens to 
present itself is the beginning of the “ Songs of Selma ;”’ nor 
need we pass it for beautiful specimens. It commences 
with an address to the evening star: 


“Star of descending night! fair is thy light in the west! thou that 
liftest thy unshern head from the cloud: thy steps are stately on thy 
hill. What dost thou behold in the plain? The stormy winds are laid, 
The murmur of the torrent comes from afar. Roaring waves climb the 
distant rock. The flies of evening are on their feeble wings: the hum 
of their course is onthe field. What dost thou behold fairlight ? But 
thou dost smile and depart. The waves come with joy around thee: they 
bathe thy lovely hair. Farewell, thou silent beam! Let the light of 
Qssian’s soul arise! 

“And it does arise in its strength! I behold my departed friends, 
Their gathering is on Lora, as in the days of other years. Fingal comes 
like a watery columnof mist! his heroes are around: and see the bards of 
song, gray-haired Ullin: Stately Ryno! Alpin with the tuneful voice! 
the soft complaint of Minona! How are ye changed, my friends, since 
the days of Selma’s feast! when we contended, like gales of spring, as 
they fly along the hill, and bend by turns the feebly- whistling grass.” 


We are now prepared for the song of Colma, which is 
sung before the king by Minona; and we think there are 
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not many, who have any taste for the sad and mournful in 
poetry, who will not admit that there is genuine tenderness 
in it. 

*Minona eame forth in her beauty: with downcast look and tearful 
eye. Her hair tlew slowly on the blast, that rushed unfrequent from the 
hill. The souls of the heroes were sad when she raised the tuneful voice. 
Often had they seen the grave of Salgar, the dark dwelling of white- 
bosomed Colma. Colma left alone on the hill, with all her voice of song! 
Salgar promised to come: but the night descended around, Hear the 
yoice of Colma, when she sat alone on the hilh 

“ Colma. It is night, I am alone, forlorn, on the hill of storms. The 
wind is heard on the mountain. The torrent pours down the rock. No 
hut receives me from the rain: forlorn on the hill of winds! 

*“ Rise, moon! from behind thy clonds, Stars of the night, arise! 
Lead me, some light, to the place where my love rests from the chase 
slone! his bow near him unstrung: his dogs panting around him. But 
here I must sit alone, by the rock of the mossy stream. The stream and 
the wind roar aloud. I hear not the voice of my love! Why delays my 
Salyar, why the chief of the hill, his promise! + Here is the roek, and 
here the tree! here is the roaring stream! Thou didst promise with 
night to be here. Ah! whither is my Salgar gone? With thee, I would 
fy from my father; with thee, from my brother of pride. Our race have 
long been foes; we are not foes, O Salgdr! 

* Cease a little while, O wind! stream, be thou silent, awhile! let my 
voice be heard around. Let my wanderer hear me! Salgar! it is Col- 
ma who calls. Here is the tree, and the rock. Salgar, my love! I am 
here. Why delayest then thy coming? Lo! the ealm moon comes forth. 
The flood is bright in the vale. The rocks are gray on the steep, I see 
him not on the brow. His dogs come not before him, with tidings of his 
near approach. Here I must sit alone! 

““ Who lie on the heath beside me? Arethey my love and my trother ? 
Speak to me, O my friends! To Coima they give no reply. Speak 
to me; | am alone! My soul is tormented with fears! Ah! they are 
dead! Their swords are red from the fight. Omy brother! my brother! 
Why hast thou slain my Salgar? Why, O Salgar! hast thou slain my 
brother? Dear were ye both to me! what shall I say in your praise ¢ 
Thou wert fair on the hill among thousands! he was terrible in fight. 
Speak to me; hear my voice; hearme,sonsof my love! They are silent; 
silent for ever! Cold, cold are their breasts of clay! Oh! from the 
rock on the hill, from the top of the windy steep, speak, ye ghosts 
of the dead! speak, I will not be afraid! Whither are ye gone to rest¢ 
In what cave of the hill shall I find the departed? No feeble voice is 
on the gale: no answer half-drowned in the storm! 

* | sit in my grief; I wait for morning in my tears! Rear the tomb, 
ye friends of the dead. Close it not till Colma come. My life flies away 
like a dream: why should I stay behind? llere shall I rest with my 
friends, by the stream of the sounding rock. When night comes on the 
hill; when the loud winds arise , my ghost shall stand in the blast, and 
mourn the death of my friends. The hunter shall hear from his booth. 
He shall fear but love my voice! For sweet shall my voice be for my 
friends: pleasant were her friends to Colma!” 


The song and its effect are describe’ by a few of those 
happy touches peculiar to Ossian; then the poet rapidly 
passes to the mourning caused by the death of Morar, “ first 
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of mortal men,” the delineation of whose character assumes 
the form of a dramatic episode : 


“Ryno. The wind and the rain are past; calm is the noon of day 
rhe clouds are divided in heaven. Over the green hills flies the inconstant 
sun. Red through the stony vale comes down the stream of the hill 
Sweet are thy murmurs, O stream! but more sweet is the voice I hear. 
It isthe voice of Alpin, the son of song, mourning for the dead! Bent 
is his head of age; red his tearful eye. Alpin, thou son of song, why 
alone on the silent hill? why complainest thou, as a blast in the wood; 
as a wave on the lonely shore ¢ 

“ Alpin. My tears, O Ryno! are for the dead; my voice for those that 
have passed away. ‘Tall thou art on the hill; fair among the sons of the 
vale. But thou shalt fall like Morar; the mourner shall sit on thy 
tomb. The hills shall know thee no more; thy bow shall lie in thy hall 
unstrung. 

“Thou wert swift, O Morar! as a roe on the desert; terrible asa 
meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the storm. Thy sword in battle, as 
lightning in the field. Thy voice was a stream after rain; like thunder on 
distant hills. Many fell by thy arm; they were consumed in the flames 
of thy wrath. But when thou didst return from war, how peaceful was 
thy brow! Thy face was like the sun after rain; like the moon in the 
silence of night; calm as the breast of the lake when the loud wind is 
laid. 

“Narrow is thy dwelling now! Dark the place of thine abode! 
With three steps | compass thy grave. O thou who wast so great before! 
Four stones, with their heads of moss, are the only memorial of thee. A 
tree with scarce a leat, long grass, which whistles in the wind, mark to 
the hunter’s eye the grave of the mighty Morar. Morar! thou art low 
indeed, Thou hast no mother to mourn thee; no maid with her tears of 
love. Dead is she that brought thee forth. Fallen is the daughter of 
Morglan. 

* Who on his staff is this? who is this whose head is white with age; 
whose eyes are red with tears? who quakes at every step? It is thy 
father, O Morar! the father of no son but thee. He heard of thy fame in 
war; he heard of foes dispersed, He heard of Morar’s renown 4 why did 
he not hear of his wound? Weep, thou father of Morar! weep; but thy 
son heareth thee not. Deep is the sleep of the dead; low their pillow 
of dust. No more shall he hear thy voice; no more awake at thy call. 
When shall it be morn in the grave, to bid the slumberer awake? Fare- 
well, thou bravest of men! thou conqueror in the tield! but the field 
shall see thee no more ; nor the dark wood be lightened with the splendor 
of thy steel. Thou hast left no son. The song shall preserve thy name. 
Future times shall hear of thee ; they shall hear of the fallen Morar.” 


Who will deny that there is pathos in this? Who that 
it is true to nature? If any such there be, let them turn to 
Carthon—a still nobler strain. It is this which contains the 
celebrated description, ‘‘ I have seen the halls of Balclutha, 
but they were desolate,” &c., and the still ‘more celebrated 
address to the sun. We will, however, give another passage 
here ; but an explanatory word or two will enable the reader 
to appreciate it better than he otherwise would. Cless4mmor, 
an uncle of Fingal, had been driven by a storm into the river 
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Clyde, on the banks of which stood Balclutha. Here he marries 
Moina, daughter of Reuthdmir. a chief. Soon after he is driven 
away by Reuda, who was in love with Moina. The latter, 
who had been left with child, had a son in due time, and 
soon after died. The child is reared by his grandfather, and 
called Carthon—the murmur of the waves—from the storin 
which had carried off his father, who was supposed to have 
been drowned. In the youth of Carthon, Balelutha was burnt 
by Fingal’s father; and he resolves on revenge. With this 
view he invades Morven, and after defeating two of Fingal’s 
heroes, he is killed in single combat by another hero, who 
proves to be his own father, Clessimmor. The whole story is 
deeply tragical. 


“Carthon stood on a rock: he saw the hero rushing on. He loved 
the dreadful joy of his face: his strength in the locks of age! ‘Shali I 
lift that spear,” he said, ‘that never strikes but once a foe? Or shall I, 
with the words of peace, preserve the warrior’s life ¢ Stately are his steps 
of age! lovely the remnant of his years! Perhaps it is the husband of 
Moina, the father of car-borne Carthon. Often have I heard that he dwelt 
at the echoing stream of Lora.’ 

“Such were his words when Clessimmor came, and lifted high his 
spear. The youth receiv ed it on his shield, and spoke the words of peace. 
‘Warrior of the aged locks! is there no youth to lift the spear? Hast 
thou no son to raise the shield before his father to meet the arm of youth? 
Is the spouse of thy love no more? or weeps she over the tombs of thy 
sons? Art thou of the kings of men? What will be the fame of my 
eword shouldst thou fall ?’ 

“It will be great, thou son of pride!’ begun the tall Clessimmor. | 
have been renowned in battle. but I never told my name to a foe.* Yield 
to me, son of the wave, then shalt thou know that the mark of my sword 
is in many a field.” ‘I never yielded, king of spears!’ replied the noble 
pride of Carthon: ‘T have also fought in war, I behold my future fame. 
Despise me not, thou chief of men! my arm, my spear is strong. Retire 
among thy friends; let younger heroes fight.’ ‘ Why dost thou wound 
my soul?’ replied Clesstmmor, with a tear. Age does not tremble on my 
hand. I still can lift the sword. Shall I flyin Fingal’s sight,in the sight 
of him love? Son of the sea! I never fled: exalt thy pointed spear.’ 

* They fought like two contending winds, that strive to roll the wave. 
Carthon bade his spear to err: he still thought that the foe was the spouse 
of Moina. He broke Clessammor’s beamy spear in twain: he seized his 
shining sword. But as Carthon was binding the chief, the chief drew the 
dagger of his fathers. He saw the foe's uncovered side, and opened there 
a wound. 

‘Fingal saw Clessammor low: he moved in the sound of his steel. 
rhe host stood silent in his presence: they turned their eyes to the king. 
He came like the sullen noise of a storm before the winds arise : the hunter 





* To tell one’s name to an enemy was reckoned, in those days of heroism, 
a manifest evasion of fighting him; for if it was once known that friendship 
subsisted of old between the ancestors of the combatants, the battle immediately 
ceased, and the ancient amity of their forefathers was renewed. ‘‘ A man who 
tells his name to his enemy "’ was of old an ignominious term for a coward. 
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hears it in the vale, and retires to the cave of the rock. Carthon stood in 
his place, the blood is rushing down his side: he saw the coming down of 
the king, his hopes of fame arose, but pale was his cheek: his hair flew 
loose, his helmet shook on high: the force of Carthon failed, but his sword 
was strong 

** Fingal beheld the hero’s blood ; he stopt the uplifted spear. ‘ Yield, 
king of sword!’ said Comhal’s son, ‘1 behold thy blood; thou hast been 
mighty in battle, and thy fame shall never fade.’ ‘ Art thou the king so 
far renowned?’ replied the car-borne Carthon: * Art thou that light of 
death, that trightens the kings cf the world? But why should Carthon 
ask? for he is like the stream of his hills, strong as a river in his course, 
swift as the eagle of heaven. O that I had fought with the king, that my 
fame might be great in song! that the hunter, beholding my tomb, might 
say, he fought with the mighty Fingal. But Carthon dies unknown: he 
has poured out his force on the weak.’ 

** But thou shalt not die unknown,’ replied the king of woody Morven 
‘my bards are many, O Carthon ! their songs descend to future times 
The children of years to come shall hear the fame of Carthon, when they 
sit round the burning oak, and the night is spent in songs of old. The 
hunter, sitting in the heath, shall hear the rustling blast, and raising his 
eyes, behold the rock where Carthon fell. He shall turn to his son, and 
show the place where the mighty fought: There the king of Balelutha 
fought, like the strength of a thousand streams.’ 

* Joy rose in Carthon’s face; he litted his heavy eyes. He gave his 
sword to Fingal,.to lie within his hall, that the memory of Balclutha’s 
king might remain in Morven. The battle ceased along the field, the 
bard had sung the song of peace. The chiefs gathered round the fallen 
Carthon; they heard his words with sighs. Silent they leaned on their 
spears, while Balelutha’s hero spoke. Hig hair sighed in the wind, and 
his voice was sad and low. 

“*King of Morven,’ Carthon said, ‘I fall in the midst of my course. 
A foreign tomb receives, in youth, the last of Reuthamir’s race. Dark 
ness dwells in Balclutha; the shadows of grief in Crathmo. But raise 
my remembrance on the banks of Lora, where my fathers dwelt. Per 
haps the husband of Moina will mourn over his fallen Carthon.’ Hie 
words reached the heart of Clessimmor : he fell in silence on his son. The 
host stood darkened around : no voice is on the plain. Night came: the 
moon, from the east, looked on the mournful field; but still they stood, 
like a silent grove that lifts its head on Gormal, when the loud winds are 
laid, and dark autumn is on the plain.”’ 


Is there any reason why bright eyes should not shed now 
over these morunful strains as burning tearsas they did half 
century ago, while there were many other nobler effusions 
than are produced at the present day ? When those who had 
read Geethe and Schiller, Racine and Corneille, as well as 
Dryden, and Gray, could still weep with the Celtic bard, 
those who cannot do so at the present need not pretend that 
it is because their taste is improved ; the reverse is really the 
fact, for they weep over as worthless productions as could 
be adduced in proof of a declining civilization. Be this as it 
may, we think that even those who are most familiar with 
Ossian, will hardly object to an extract ortwo more. Accord- 
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ingly we will turn our attention to Comala, the maid of the 
pleasant hour. Comala is the daughter of Sarno, King of Inis- 
tore; she falls in love with Fingal on his return to Lochlin, 
and follows him to Morven in the disguise of a young man ; 
she is soon discovered by Hidallan, a rejected suitor ; but 
Fingal, won by her beauty and romantic passion, resolves to 
wed her. Meantime he is suddenly called to battle, and 
leaves her on a hill in sight of the contending armies, with 
the promise that, if he survives, he will return to her at 
night. Hidallan comes and tells her that the king is slain ; 
Fingal appears safe, and she dies with joy. Melilcoma and 
Dersagrena have been chasing the deer, and at night they 
come to Comala in her solitude; they begin to discuss the 
probable results of the battle ; Demnaie and Hidallan take 
part in their conjectures ; and the whole constitutes one of the 
tinest dramatic fragments we have ever met with in any 
literature : 


“* Dersagrena. The chase is over. No noise on Ardven but the torrent’s 
roar! Daughter of Morni, come from Crona’s banks. Lay down the bow 
and take the harp. Let the night come on with songs; let our joy be 
great on Ardven. 

“* Melilcoma, Night comes on apace, thou blue-eyed maid! gray night 
grows dim along the plain, I saw a deer at Crona’s stream ; a mossy bank he 
seemed through the gloom, But soon he bounded away. A meteor played 
round his branching horns; the awful faces of other times looked from 
the clouds of Crona. 

“* Dersagrena. These are the signs of Fingal’s death. The king of 
shields is fallen! and Caracul prevails, Rise, Comala, from thy rock; 
daughter of Sarno, rise in tears! the youth of thy love is low; his ghost 
is on our hills. 

** Melileoma. There Comala sits forlorn! two gray dogs near shake 
their rough ears, and eatch the flying breeze. Her red cheek rests upon 
her arm, the mountain wind is in her hair. She turns her blue eyes 
towards the fields of his promise. Where art thou, OFingal? The night 
is gathering around. 

* Comala. O Carun of the streams! Why do I behold thy waters roll- 
ing in blood? Has the noise of the battle been heard; and sleeps the 
king of Morven? Rise, moon, thou daughter ot the sky! look from 
between thy clouds; rise, that I may behold the gleam of his steel on the 
field of his promise. Or rather let the meteor, that lights our fathers 
through the night, come with its red beam, to show me the way to my 
fallen hero. Who will defend me from sorrow? Who from the love of 
Hidallan? Long shall Comala look before she can behold Fingal in the 
midst of his host; bright as the coming forth of the morning in the cloud 
of an early shower. 

‘* Hidallan. Dwell, thou mist of gloomy Crona, dwell on the path of 
the king! Hide his steps from mine eyes, let me remember my friend no 
more. The bands of battle are scattered, no crowding tread is round the 
noise of his steel. O Carun! roll thy streams of bloud, the chief of the 
people is low. 

** Qomala. Who fell on Carun’s sounding banks, son of the cloudy 
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night? Was he white as the snow of Ardven? Blooming as the bow of 
the shower? Was his hair like the mist of the hill, soft and curling in the 
day of the sun? Was he like the thunder of heaven in battle? Fleet as 
the roe of the desert? 

“ Hidallan, O that I might behold his love, fair-leaning from her rock! 
Her red eye dim in tears, her blushing cheek half hid in her locks! Blow, 
O gentle breeze ! lift thou the heavy locks of the maid, that I may behold 
her white arm, her lovely cheek in her grief. 

“Comala. And is the son of Comhal fallen, chief of the mournful tale? 
The thunder rolls on the hill! The lightning flies on wings of fire! They 
frighten net Comala; for Fingal is low. Say, chief of the mournful tale, 
fell the breaker of the shields ? 

“* Hidallan. The nations are scattered on their hills! they shall hear 
the voice of the king no more. 

“Comala, Confusion pursue thee over thy plains! Ruin overtake thee, 
thou king of the world! Few be thy steps to thy grave; and let one 
virgin mourn thee! Let her be like Comala, tearful in the days of her 
youth! Why hast thou told me, Hidallan, that my hero fell? I might 
have hoped a little while his return; I might have thought I saw him on 
the distant rock: a tree might have deceived me with his appearance ; 
the wind of the hill might have been the sound of his horn in mine ear. 
O that I were on the banks of Carun; that my tears might be warm on 
his cheek. 

* Hidallan. He lies not on the banks of Carun: on Ardven heroes raise 
his tomb. Look on them, O moon! from thy clouds; be thy beam bright 
on his breast, that Comala may behold him in the light of his armor. * 

“Comala. Stop, ye sons of the grave, till ] behold my love! He left 
me at the chase alone. I knew not that he went to war. Ie said he 
would return with the night; the king of Morven is returned! Why didst 
thou not tell me that he would fall, O trembling dweller of the rock ?* 
Thou sawest him in the blood of his youth; but thou didst not tell 
Comala. 

“* Melileoma. What sound is that on Ardven? Who is that bright in 
the vale? Who comes like the strength of rivers, when their crowded 
waters ylitter to the moon ? 

“OComala. Who is it but the foe of Comala, the son of the king ofthe 
world! Ghost of Fingal! do thou, from thy cloud, direct Comala’s 
bow. Let him fall like the hart of the deserts, It is Fingal in the crowd 
of his ghosts. -Why dost thou come, my love, to frighten and please my 
soul? 

‘“* Fingal. Raise, ye bards, the song; raise the wars of the streamy 
Carun! Caracul has fled from our arms along the field of his pride. He 
sets far distant, like a meteor that encloses a spirit of night, when the 
winds drive it around the heath, and the dark woods are gleaming around. 
I heard a voice, or was it the breeze of my hills? Is it the huntress of 
Ardven, the white-handed daughter of Sarno? Look from the rocks, my 
love; let me hear the voice of Comala! 

““Comala, Take me to the cave of thy rest, O lovely son of death! 

** Fingal. Come to the cave of my rest. The storm is past, the sun 
is on our fields. Come to the cave of my rest, huntress of echoing 
Ardven! 

**Comala. He is returned with his fame! I feel the right hand ofhis 
wars! But I must rest beside the rock till my soul returns from my fear! 
O let the harp be near! raise the song, ye daughters of Morna. 





© By the * dweller of the rock’’ she means a Druid. 
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* Dersagrena. Comala has slain three deer on Ardven, the fire ascends 
on the reck ; go to the teast of Comala, king of the woody Morven! 

* Fingal. Raise, ye sons of song, the wars of the streamy Carun ; 
that my white-handed maid may rejoice: while I behold the feast of my 
love. 

** Bards, Roll, streamy Carun, roll in joy, the sons of battle are fled! 
the steed is not seen on our fields; the wings of their pride spread on 
other lands. The sun will now risein peace, and the shadows descend in 
joy. The voice of the chase will be heard; the shields hang in the hall. 
Our delight will be in the war of the ocean, our hands shall grow red in 


the blood of Lochlin. Roll, streamy Carun, roll in joy, the sons of battle 
fled !”’ 


We can only make room for one extract more ; this we 
take from Ossian’s last poem, “ Berrathon,” which opens 


with an elegy on the death of Malvina, and closes with 
presages of the poet’s death : 

* Bend thy blue course, O stream! round the narrow plain of Lutha. 
Let the green woods hang over it, from their hills; the sun look on it at 
noon. The thistle is there on its rock, and shakes its beard to the wind, 
The flower hangs its heavy head, waving, at times, to the gale. ‘ Why 
dost thou awake me, O gale?’ it seems to say: ‘I am covered with the 
dreps of heaven. The time of my fading is near, the blast that shall 
scatter my leaves. To-morrow shall the traveller come; he that saw me 
in ny beauty shall come. His eyes will search the field, but they will not 
tind me.’ So shall they search in vain for the voice of Cona, after it has 
failed in the field. The hunter shall come forth in the morning, and the 
voice of miny harp shall not be heard. ‘ Where is the son of car-borne 
Fingal?’ The tear will be on his cheek! Then come thou, O Malvina! 
with all thy music, come! Lay Ossian in the plain of Lutha: let his 
tomb rise in the lovely field. 

‘Malvina! where art thou, with thy songs; with the soft sound of 
thy steps? Son of Alpin, art thou near? where is the daughter of Toscar? 
* 1 passed, O son of Fingal, by Torlutha’s mossy walls. The smoke of the 
hall was ceased. Silence was among the trees of the hill. 
the chase was over. I saw the daughters of the bow. 1 asked about 
Malvina, but they answered not. They turned their faces away: thin 
darkness covered their beauty. They were like stars on a rainy hill, by 
night, each looking faintly through the mist!’ 

* Pieasant be thy rest, O lovely beam! soon hast thou set on our hills! 
The steps of thy departure were stately, like the moon, on the blue- 
trembling wave. But thou hast left us in darkness, first of the maids of 
Lutha! We sit at the rock and thereis no voice; no light but the meteor 
of fire! Soon hast thou set, O Malvina, daughter of generous Toscar ! 
But thou risest, like the beam of the east, amongthe spiritso thy friends, 
where they sit, in theif? stormy halls, the chambers of thethunder! <A 
cloud hovers over Cona, Its blue curling sides are high. The winds are 
beneath it, with their wings. Within it isthe dwelling of Fingal, There 
the hero sits in darkness. His airy spear is in his hand. His shield, half 
covered with clouds, is like the darkened moon, when one half stil] 
remains in the wave, and the other looks sickly on the field. 

‘His friends sit round the king, on mist! They hear the songs of 
Ulin; he strikes the half-viewless harp. He raises the feeble voice. 
The lesser heroes, with a thousand meteors, light the airy hall. Malvina 
rises in the midst; a blush is on her cheek. She beholds the unknown 
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faces of her fathers. She turns aside her humid eyes. ‘ Art thou come 
sv soon,’ said Fir gal, * daughter of geaerous Toscar! Sadness dwells in 
the halls of Lutha. My aged sonis sad! I hear the breeze of Cons, that 
was wont to lift thy heavy locks. It comes to the hall, but thou art not 
there. Its voice is mournful among the arms of thy fathers! Go, with 
thy rustling wing, O breeze! sigh on Malvina’s tomb. It rises yonder 
beneath: the rock, at the blue stream of Lutha. The maids* are departed 
to their place. Thon alone, O breeze, mournest there! 


* But who comes from the dusky west, supported on a cloud? A 
smile is on his gray, watery face. His locks of mist tly on wind. He 
bends forward on his airy spear. It is thy father, Malvina’ * Why shinest 
thou, so svon, on our clouds,’ he says, ‘O lovely light of Lutha? But 
thou wert sad, ny daughter. Thy friends had passed away. The sons 
of little men were in the hall.’”’ 

In our opinion, the poems from which these various 
extracts have been taken would have been sufficient by them- 
selves to entitle Ossian to high rank among the great poets 
of the world; yet these are but his minor productions. We 
have given no extract from either of his epics » Fingal’ and 
‘Tenora;’ no extract from the ‘Death of Cuthullin,’ 
‘ Carric-thura,’ or ‘Cathlin of Clutha.’ Nor can we do 
so in the present article, further than to point out an 
apostrophe, a simile, or a metaphor here and there as we 
happen to meet one in the course oi a rapid glance. 
But before we attempt even this let us give a_ brief 
analysis, at least of ‘* Fingal.” Its subject is very simple : 
Swaran invades Ireland ; Cuthullin, the guardian of the 
young king, had applied to Fingal for aid on learning the 
intentions of Swaran. The application is successful, but 
before the hero arrives, Cuthullin is driven by rash counsel 
to encounter the invaders before sufficient preparations have 
been made tor that purpose ; and defeat ts (he result, although 
the issue of the battle is doubtful for some time, so bravely 
does the comparatively small army of Cuthullin defend its 
standards. While Cuthullin is retreating sullenly from the 
field, having been overpowered by superior numbers, Fingal 
arrives and soon changes the fortune of the day. Here a 
beautiful incident occurs. The conqueror finds that Swaran, 
now his captive, is the brother of ihe fair Agandecca, 
who had once saved his life, and acco:dingly liberates him 
at once, without requiring any terms. A circumstance on 
which so much depends could not be jassed over without 
some explanation; it is of such a nature, however, that it 
would be contrary to epic propriety to iniroduce it directly ; 
and hence it is that we have such a fine episode in the song ot 
Carirl at the beginning of the third boo 





* That is, the young virgins who sung the func :ai elegy over her tomb 
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The conclusion is equally skilful, pleasing , and noble ; 
after having reconciled the contending armies to each other, 
and fully restored peace and good will, the hero returns with- 
out ostentation to his own country. The scene of Temora 
is also laid in Ireland. Fingal undertakes an expedition the 
object of which is to dethrone and punish a tyrannical usur- 
per, and restore the kingdom to the heir of the lawful 
prince. The poem opens with arrival of Fingal on the coast, 
and the consultation held among the chiefs of the usurper. 
As the object of the poem is to celebrate the restoration, 
and not to give much prominence to the conduct of the 
usurper, the murder of the young prince Cormac is des- 
eribed in the form of one of those beautiful episodes in which 
Ossian excels. Three battles are described in the progress 
of the poem, each of which is bravely fought on both sides ; 
the incidents though not numerous, are full of interest and 
calculated to lay a deep hold on our sympathies. Thus Fin- 
gal is comparatively inactive, although the issue seems doubt- 
ful, until he learns that his favorite general, Gaul, is seriously, 
if not mortally wounded, and that his son Fillan is killed. 
Then he assumes the supreme command himself, engages the 
usurper in single combat, and restores the rightful heir to 
his throne. The reader who is aware how much poetry has 
been inspired by the wrath of Achilles, the fall of satan, or 
the liberation of Jerusalem need hardly be informed that 
two or three of the smallest fragments of a statue would 
give as correct an idea of the beauty and symmetry of the 
whole before it was broken as this scanty outline does of 
Fingal and Temora. 

Now a word or two as to Ossiau’s supernatural machin- 
ery and imagery, and we will not trespass any longer on the 
reader’s attention ; although we feel satisfied that if he will 
examine for himself the different features of the poems to 
which we have alluded, he will not think the time thus 
occupied ‘unprofitably spent. Of the style of Ossian, 
as much has already been said as it would be proper to intro- 
duce into an article which is necessarily limited in extent, 
and whose chief object is, not to review or criticise the 
Ossianic poems but to prove their genuineness. We may 
remark here, however, that in no other poems, ancient or 
modern, of equal extent, do we find more sublimity, tender- 
ness, and pathos than in those of the Celtic bard. Instead 
of the gods and goddesses of Greece and Rome, Ossian 
makes use of the spirits of the departed—those mysterious 
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beings who occupy so prominent a position in every genuine 
Celtic tale, and in whose existence the peasantry of every 
Celtic country have an abiding faith even at the present 
day. By no other poet havethey been turned to such good 
account as by Ossian; in every instance his ghosts have 
characteristics which make a strong impression on the ima- 
gination. Generally they are very beautiful ; almost always 
sublime in their conduct if not in their appearance. No other 
poet prepares the reader more skilfully for the supernatural 
scene than Ossian. The following will serve as an illustration 
of this: ‘* Oscar slowly‘ascends the hill. The meteors of night 
set ou the heath before him. A distant torrent faintly roars, 
Unfrequent blasts rush through aged oaks. The half-enlight- 
ened moon sinks dim and red behind her hill. Feeble 
voices are heard on the heath. Oscar drew his sword—” 
What better preparation could be made than this? Even 
Shakespeare does not fill the imagination more completely 
before introducing the ghost in Hamlet. But let us see 
the figure of the Celtic ghost: “ Trenmor came from his 
hill at the vuvice of his mighty son. A cloud like the steed 
of the stranger supported his airy limbs. His robe is of the 
mist of Lano that brings death to the people. His sword is 
a green meteor half extinguished. His face is without 
form, and dark. He sighed thrice over the hero, and thrice 
the winds of the night roared around. Many were his 
words to Oscar. He slowly vanished like a mist that 
melts on the sunny hill.” The ghost of Crugal, at the 
beginning of the second book of Fingal, possesses still more 
grande ur, and the picture as a whole is in every particular 
what the believer in ghosts would accept as but too real. “ A 
dark stream of fire comes down from the hill. Crugal sat 
upon the beam ; he that lately fell by the hand of Swaran, 
striving in the battle of heroes. His face is like the beam 
of the setting moon. His robes are of the cloud of the hill. 
His eyes are like two decaying flames. Dark is the wound 
of his breast. The stars dim twinkled through his form, 
and his voice was like the sound of a distant stream.” 

It wé had even room to spare it would be superfluous to 
make any comment on this; although we have yet but a 
distant glimpse at the awful grandeur of the scene. But 
the reader must find the rest for himself; we prefer to pass 
on to other spirits, and we must do so without particulars. 
In the poem entitled. The Death of Cuthullin, the ghost 
of Calvur is addressed as follows: “‘ Why dost thou bend 
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thy dark eyes on me, ghost of the car borne Calmar? wouldst 
thou frighten me, O Maltha’s son! from the battles of 
Cormac? Thy hand was not feeble in war; neither was thy 
voice for peace. How art thou changed, chief of Lara! if 
thou dost advise to fly! Retire thou to thy cave; thou art 
not Calvar’s ghost ; he delighted in battle, and his arm was 
like the thunder of heaven.” With the sole exception of 
Homer no poet surpasses Ossian in tenderness in mourning for 
the dead. Thus, for example, what could be more sad and 
touching, what more beautiful than the simile relating to the 
death of the three sons of Osnoth? “They fell like three 
young oaks which stood alone on the hill. The traveller 
saw the lonely trees, and wondered how they grew so 
lonely. The blast of the desert came by night, and laid 
their green heads low. Next day he returned; but they 
were withered and the heath was bare.” 

In describing gloomy and desolate scenes even Homer 
does not excel Ossiun; in proof of this we need only refer 
to the ruins of Balclutha in Carthon: * I have seen the walls 
of Balclutha, but they were desolate. The fire had resounded 
in the halls; and the voice of the people is heard no more. 
The stream of Clutiia was removed from its place by the fall 
of the walls. The thistle shook there its lonely head; the 
moss whistled to the wind. The fox looked out from the 
window ; the rank grass of the wall waved round his bead. 
Desolate is the dwelling of Moina; silence is in the house of 
her-fathers.” But those who are not acquainted with 
Ossian must not think that he is always gloomy, and knowing 
nothing of delicacy or grace; his description of Agandece: 
alone, (and there are many such scattered here and there 
through his poems), like violets among oaks, would be suffi- 
cient to acquit him of any such charge. ‘ The daughter of 
the snow overleard, and left the hall of her secret sigh. She 
came in all her beauty; like the moon {rom the cloud of the 
east. Loveliness was around her as light. Her steps were 
like the music of songs. She saw the youth and loved him. 
He was the stolen sigh of her soul. Her blue eves rolled on 
him in secret, and she blest the chief of Morven.” 

But agreeable as the subject is to us, we must take an 
abrupt leave of it at last. We had intended to compare 
the heroes of Fingal and Temora, to those of other epics, but 
to compare them even with each other so as to do them 
justice, would require an article by itself, and we may de- 
vote one to them before long. If on the present occasion 
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we have only succeeded in convincing one of the skeptics 
that “ Fingal lived, and Ossian sung,” our chief object is 
obtained ; not because Ossian belonged to any particular 
country or race, but because he has proved a benefactor to 
all races who have the understanding and taste to appreciate 
his sublime strains. 





Arr. II.—The Speeches of Daniel Webster. Boston, 1864. 


Like the victorious athlete, fresh from the mighty strug- 
gle of the palestra, his breast still panting, the sweat un- 
dried upon his brow, the swollen muscles not yet subsided, 
heart and brain still thrilling with the excitement of the 
scarce closed conflict, is now the mighty people of the 
United States of America. Through four long years the 
intensity of interest in the passing moment has wiped out 
all thought of previous events. The keen suspense, the 
life-and-death anxiety with which we have anticipated and 
scrutinized the deeds and words of the men who, during these 
terrible years, have ruled the spirit of our councils and the 
movements of our armies, have crowded from our thoughts, 
almost from’our memories, the names of the departed once great 
in the land, and whom our fathers and our grandfathers 
delighted to honor. Yet the first chapter in the history of 
the late war begins with an earlier date than the winter of 
1860-61. Not less essential than men and money has been 
the patriotic spirit which inspired the men and poured out 
the money. And this spirit, steadfast in the miserable pro- 
gress through what feeble souls mistook for the valley of 
the shadow of death, was no sudden growth of a few excit- 
ing months, or even years. But in the first half of the 
present century the wise student may easily discern its 
quickening, aud watch the expanding and solidifying process 
in that preparation for an unkuown destiny which a wise 
and prescient Providence often sees fit to bestow upon its 
unwitting human instruments. A study only second in 
interest to the study of our great struggle itself is that 
of that period during which the field was ploughed, the fur- 
rows laid, the seed planted and watered, and the tender 
growth nourished with care, both in the North and in the 
South, of those principles which have animated both sides 
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in the past war. And the farmers who traced these furrows, 
and planted these seeds, and who watched and tended their 
increase—who were they but the statesmen and orators, the 
presidents, secretaries, senators, and representatives whose 
talents worthily watched the momentousness of the sub- 
jects which tried them, and the great needs of the times ? 
It is of one of the greatest of these that we design now to 
speak. 

Daniel Webster was reared in the inland wilderness of 
New Hampshire, was bred to the bar, and finally, by the 
inherent proprieties of things, was nearly wholly absorbed 
by politics. It is a disadvantage of our country and govern- 
ment that our public men have not usually had an education 
peculiarly adapted for making them statesmen, legislators, 
and diplomatists. Constitutional laws and precedents have 
never taken that position as a distinct and large province of 
learning to which they are well entitled. Men who have 
made themselves great in the walks of commerce or of the 
law fill our offices of public trust, and they devote only a 
few interrupted hours in the busy period of middle life to 
the acquisition of that knowledge and of that peculiar tone 
of thought which their new duties are to require. The 
exceptions we have had to this rule may enable us to measure 
the degree of its injuriousness ; and, perhaps, one great 
reason why for many years southern interests overrode north- 
ern principles in the national councils, was that in the South 
this condition existed only to a very limited extent. There 
the social state was oligarchical ; family names, family for- 
tunes, and extensive family influences were transmitted from 
generation to generation ; political aspirations were cherished, 
political distinctions were valued, and political training was 
carefully pursued. 

In this respect Daniel Webster enjoyed unusual good 
fortune. At the very outset of his career, one step, the 
stride of genius, placed his foot upon the topmost rung 
of local professional reputation ; ; one more brought him 
to the front line of the practitioners at the bar of the United 
States. Thus even his legal labors, not usually tending to 
make a statesman of great grasp, led him at once before a 
tribunal far removed from the petty chicanery of litigation, 
before which the arguments assumed the weiglty and ele- 
vated form of discussion upon the Constitution of the 
United States or of the several States, and to which Chief- 
Justice Marshall gave even more than he took of dignity and 
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reputation. It seemed as though a happy fate had called 
Webster to expound that Constitution which he was after- 
wards to defend ; and even amid the countless professional 
temptations of the court-room reverence for this noble 
monument of human wisdom and human goodness seemed to 
control his thoughts and regulate his language 3; nor was this 
holy reverence ever cloaked or thrust aside for the unworthy 
suds of a case, a client, or a fee. In money matters, it has 
been said with unwelcome truth, that Mr. Webster’s sense of 
honor was not so keen as it should have been. But, however 
improperly money may have occasionally come into that 
pocket, which thouchtlessness and liberalitv. ke jot ever 
empty, no instance is recorded in which he failed to meet fully 
in legal arguinent his responsibilities to the spirit of the 
Federal Constitution and the great rights of the nation. In 
the warfare of the political forum, every idle word that a 
man has spoken is liable, at any remote period, to be sud- 
denly remembered and maliciously echoed throu I) th ; lan :, 
But no ghost of a pernicious argument, inspired by money, 


begotten to answer the need of an unworthy case, was ever 
summoned from the dusty sarcophagus which entombs eourt- 
briefs to daunt or confound the ** Defender of the Constitu- 
tion.” Yet few men could have commanded greater keen- 
ness to advanee the worst cause. Consult that masterly 
unthreading, as if by second sight, of the dark and twisting 
labyrinth of villany, when he unravelled the famous impos- 
ture in the case of the Kennistons. Ask any of the thou- 
sands still living, who, as clients or jurors, have watched his 
easy, faultless gliding through the intricacies of pateut-cases. 
Thus we may learn the possible subtilty of that great mind. 

But we cannot linger long in speaking of these, the lesser 
toils of a long and laborious life. Beside his finest speeches 
they are like the little Sir Geoflrey in Peveril ot the Peak 
beside a Titan. But they have their peculiar use, as the 
representation of a man is useful in pictures of the Pyramids 
or of the dome of St. Peter’s; they give usa scale by which 
the greater spectacle can be measured and its vastness 
appreciated. So an Indian juggler, who can cut off his 
head and carry it under his arm, or can suspend himself 
horizontally and without visible support in mid-air, will 
occasionally, in private rooms, shuffle a pack of cards or pour 
out a glass of wine in a manner almost equally unapproach- 
able by ordinary men. Whether it be Providence, or only 
the opportunity itself, which raises up men to meet the 
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emergencies of nations and of the world, certain it is that 
Webster, as a constitutional lawyer, added another to the 
long list of those instances in which, in the intellectual 
world, the principles of the business world have held good. 
and the supply has answered to the demand. The new Cou- 
stitution was to be expounded, its doubtful phrases were to 
be explained, its questionable requirements to be adju- 
dicated upon, certain boundaries given to doubtful powers, 
and stable and permane nt judie ‘ial decisions, like so many 
pillars of support in a mighty edifice, were to be made as it 
were an inalienable part thereof. It was by labors upon 
these and similar matters, both preparatory to aud collateral 
with his political career, that Mr. Webster gained a compre- 
hensiveness, and especially what we may cal] a constitu- 
tionality, in his style of meeting and presenting every 
question ; much pondering had made him instinct with the 
spirit of the Constitution, and he was, in the technical 
meaning of the term pre-eminently a Federal Statesman. 
Such training and such precedents soon established 


Daniel Webster firmly in the good opinions of the people of 


New England. The term of his probation was short, and 
he was still a very young man when the voters of New 
Hampshire, trusting in his ability, sure of his, integrity, 
made him their representative in Congress. His first session 
was the extra one of 1813, summoned to meet the early 
exigencies created by the war with Great Britain. Rarely 
has a man, launched at so early an age, and cheered with se 
flattering a godspeed from the shore, trimimed his - sails 
more wisely to the breeze, or shown a more correet ballast. 
Not too diflident to do justice to his constituents by a propel 
expression of his views on points of importance, neither so 
obtrusive as to appear frivolous or ridiculous, he avoided 
equally tle perils of Se *ylla and Charybdis, upon the oue o1 
the other of which so many youthtul politici ans drive to an 
untimely wrech. He spoke in opposition to the embargo ; 
he spoke in favor of meeting the enemy upon the ocean, and 
contesting their all-important supremacy upon that element; 
and he so spoke that he created a sensation in the House, 
und his tellow-representatives changed their seats in order 
to get a view of the new member. Thencetforth he was a 
nade lah. 


But we cannot compress the tale of a loug and busy life 
Within the limits of a review article During the period— 
nearly halfacentury—that Daniel Webster was in public life, 
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divers great national problems were presented ; some were 
in that period forever settled, and are now fast cemented with 
finished outlines in the mosaic pavement of the past; of 
others we are even now trying to trim off the last rough edges, 
and to place them also forever away in their appropriate 
spaces. Our wisest plan is to select the most Important and 
interesting of these matters, and to set forth the part and 
action of Webster in each. 

First, we will take up the Bank of the United States, and 
the offspring thereof, the removal of the Deposits. The 
bank now slumbers in a death which apparently knows no 
resurrection, but the long-protracted throes and mortal 
anguish wherewith the life-loving monster vielded up the 
spirit form a tale stil! interesting. Moreover, much wisdom 
of experience lies in the history of its virtues and its vices, in 
the narration of what it did, what it ought to have done, and 
what it failed to do. Asthe benefits to be obtained by such 
an institution, it conducted upon Wise principles, are immense, 
so it would seem to be one of the most difficult problems of 
human science to discover what these principles are. The 
laws of the financial world are still comprehended with a 
knowledge little beyond that of children. Unexpected 
effects, unforeseen combinations of external circumstances. 
unlooked-for internal entanglements, incessantly — retard- 
ing or wholly staying the operation of the machinery 
have hitherto been the ehief element in the historv of all 
great financial experiments, founded upon great financial 
theories and aiming at great tinancial ends. The first 


National Bank in this country was full of faults. and at the 
expiration of its charter, in 1IS11, its obsequies \ » cele- 
brated with calin content and small lamentation. Scilly the 


results of large advantage at which it had aimed, results pon 
which theorizing projectors grandilo juently dilated, punting 
a fivancial Utopia, were not long in leading tne minds of me: 
to enter upon a second and similar e: terprise. 

The government anticipated vreat possible aid from s 
:source; but chiefly the ruinous confusion which e 
man encountered in the transaction of his daily business, 
the aggravating expeuses by conseqience lmposed Upon his 
daily outlay, gave rise throughout the country to a universal 
wish to give a fair trial to the project, which was confidently 
vouched to effeet an amelioration of the universal irreg i rity 
and distress. A sound currency throughout the United States 
was what the people required, a blessing hardly to be appre 
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ciated by the generations now living in New York and the 
New England States, who have always been wont to see their 
local banks maintaining a solveney:and their bank paper a 
specie value, far from universal in all sections of the Union, 
and, in the early part of this century, totally unknown in 
any section. Then the internal trade of the coun‘ ry was con- 
dueted under what would now seem insuperable obstacle 

Domestie exchange fluctuated with a rapidity almost equal to 
the fluetuation of foreign exchange in the last war; and even 
nore, it did not correspond, by very wide margins, at the two 
ends of any line. Transmitting o old and silver to pay di ‘bts and 
settle balances is absurdly clumsy and inefficient even to-day 
with all our wonderful improve ments in facility of carriage ; 
what, then, must it have been in those days between the dis- 
tant cities of this vast country?) And when seareely any bank 
paper was at par, and when it was all rapidly fluetuating, 
with slow intercommunication of the fluctuations, we may 
imagine the complications of embarrassments wherewith a 
merehant had then to contend. All this, a national bank, 
it was urged, and not wholly unfairly ar would amend 


and correct. It was supposed that wisdom had been learned 
from the past, and that the younger tnstitution might readily 
be made the better. We must be surprised to see the fla- 
grant folly which gave this natural expectation the lie, when, 
in IS15, a bill was introduced to create a bank whieh sheald 
hot be held to redeem its issues in cold and silver. Thiswas 
all the fruit that many men had gathered from the miserable 
experienee of twenty years, a design voluntarily to create au 
irredes lhhi ib le pape r currency. 

The erushing of this imbecility Was in a great measure 
due to the efforts of Webster, and when the bill establishing 
the second bank did pass in the session of IS16 it was chiefly 
the earnest arguments of Webster that kept out of it this 
same pernicious principle. Other faults certainly the 
charter contained, some of which Mr. Webster saw, 
some were no less hidden from him than from other men. 
As to the merits of the bank, perhaps Wwe state the matte 
about as correctly as may be when we say that, though it 
dragged hardly through a preearious infancy, yet the good 
deeds of its middle life were manifold and vé ‘ry important, 

‘ile in its latter days the vices and the evil in its nature 
were so dangerously and so powerfully developing that there 
can be, and indeed there now is, no question but that its 
death was timely. It is an honest epitaph that its life was 
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the conferring of a great blessing ; its decease the removal 
of a great curse. ‘Its good effects were by no means instan- 
taneous; some half-dozen years of laborious reform were 
required to clear the clogged arteries of the country, and to 
send a healthful current of redeemable bills 


circulating 
through all its distant members. 


sut in time many of the 
hoped-tor benefits were realized ; trade was regulated as it 
had never been regulated before in the country; internal 


commerce was no longer conducted at hap-hazard, but 


admitted, as it required, the reasonable calculations of ordi- 
nary mercantile transactions.  Skilful merehants were no 
longer ruined by unforeseen variations in exehange, de- 
‘© wild-cat banks.” 
But trade between Mobile and Boston, New Orleans and 
New York, was established upon as equable and recular 


preclations in maper, or failures at 


a basis as it was, prior to our last war, between any one of 
these ports and any port of England or France. All this 
was very fine, and so it continued for some eight or ten 
years. But meanwhile beneath the glossy coat claws and 
fangs had been growing; close observers saw, that alrea ly 
the specious creature could tear and bit®, and knew that soon 
she might become more than a mateh for all the odds that 
could be brought against her. <A finaneial tyranny was tore- 
seen and dreaded in the country. The bank and the govern- 


ment In league together night, it was feared, prove at any 


time too powertul tor the people ; and one man made up his 
mind to throttle the beast before the day should come when 
she could dety attack. This man was Andrew Jackson. 
In his first term he had not mueh power; but when, in 1852 
he appeared as a candidate for re-election, it behooved the 
bank to do its utmost to defeat him, for the charter expired 
in 1836, and the effort for a renewal of charter, which must be 
made before the close of the coming presidential terin, Was 
sure to be cut short by the veto if Jaekson should be con- 
tinued in office. 

Accordingly, in the Twenty-second Congress, under the 
redoubtable lead of Webster, who exerted his best powers 
on the oeeasion, a bill for re-charter passed both Houses of 
Congress, and was then vetoed by the president, according 
to anticipation. ‘Then the bank, through its partisans, made 
the eleetion contest to hinge almost exclusively upon the 
question of its own continuance or non-continuance. The 
issue Was pul sairly betore the people for their final adj udica- 
tion. Both parties girded up their loins fora decisive wrest] 


i@. 
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President Jackson relied upon personal popularity ; the bank, 
upon the multitudinous ramifications of its influence. Both had 
abundance of sincere and able partisans ; and for those more 
venal, the president had the reservoir of Official appointments; 
the bank, the resources of an overflowing and fathomless purse, 
President Biddle, by a vote of bis directors, had free control 
of funds for purposes which were described as being intended 
to enlighten the people of the country upon the genuine 
merits of the question at issue; it amounted to his having 
in almost unlimited supply of secret-service money. Yet, 
under the cireumstances, there was probably much less cor- 
ruption than might have been naturally expected—not a tithe 
of what Jackson suspected, But to say that there was 
none would be to tell such a tale of human virtue as would 
probably not receive credit with many men; and it must 
be acknowledged that, during the long warfare which dis- 
turbed the bank’s last years, those members of Congress who 
espoused its cause found it much easier to obtain discounts of 
their notes than might have been the case in other times, or 
with names otherwise recommended. There is a bad story 
about a note of Daniel Webster’s, which appeared among 


— 


the nominal assets of the bank at the winding up of its busi- 
ness, Which the admirers of that man have succeeded in sneer- 
ing out of circulation, and stripping of that credit which, of 
right, we must confess, pertairs to it. 


Phe result of the election was to leave things pretty much 
m statu quo. There was still a majority in Congress in 
favor of the bank ; but Andrew Jackson was re-elected, and 
the majority, not amounting to two-thirds, was of no avail. 
The hot drops of the conflict begau already to change into 
the cold sweat of departing life upon the front of the con- 
quered corporation ; yet it rallied its failing energies to give 
one savage thrust to its slayer. In the tair fight Andrew 
Jackson had been too much for it and had smitten it mor- 
tally. Being fairly installedin the White House, he straight- 
way made an assault upon the good name and business 
st nding of the concern. With that vigor with which he gave 
utterance to all his sentiments, he vowed and protested that 
the bank was insolvent and its management fraudulent. This 
was ct rtainly incorrect. In fact, there was no more solvent 
institution in the world than was the Bank ot the United 
States at that time; but the President, often inspired with a 
certain species of religious fervor, could not appreciate the 
Christianity of letting an old servant depart in peace ; so he 
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raised a hue and ery, and forthwith set himself to bring about 
the removal of the deposits of the public moneys, which, in 
accordance with the stipulations of the charter, had always 
been made with the bank. The power to make this removal 
was vested in the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Duane, 
the seeretary, refusing to issue the order, was removed 
and his place filled by Roger B. Taney, late Chiet-Justice, 
who was notoriously ready to order the removal. and who at 
once did 80. 

All this was done in the recess of Congress. Upen the 
assembling of that body, the friends of the bank began at 
onee a violent attack upon the President. Welster’s speeches 
in this business were among his best, clear, forcible. uncom- 
promising. ILis blows were the straight, hard hits of a 
pugilist well trained to sueh encounters, and they told fear- 
fully. This time he was in the right, and this is always 
half of the battle. On the 2Sth of Mareh, 18341, Mr. Webster 
introduced into the Senate, and carried, a resolution declaring 
that, in the late exeeutive proceedings in relation to the 
public revenue, tae President had assumed a power not con- 
ferred by the Constitution and laws, but in derogation of 


both.” This was almost too much for the temperament of 
General Jackson to bear. He drew up an angry protest 


against the aight of Congress to pass such a resolution, and 
requested that it might be placed upon the records. In the 
debate upon this request, the House of Representatives sided 
with the President. But Daniel Webster again thundered 
in the Senate hall his tierce anathemas and clear logical! 
denunciations ; and the request was refused by the Senate. 
The warrior chafed with wrath. That Webster was wrong 
in his efforts to preserve the bank is, we believe, the view 
now almost universally adopted. But he was right in his 
opinion on the removal of the deposits. This act was wrong 
in its immediate accompanimeuts, and mischievous in its 
future effects. Webster complained that the President’s 
conduct Was a usurpation ; the removal must be the act of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and he was responsible there- 
for to Congress. Jackson, in fact, made it his own act; he 
obtained by virtue of his power of removal and appointment 
a Secretary subservient to his views ; he then directed that 
Seeretary virtually thus: Remove the deposits ; I order it; 
I will be responsible for it. It is certain that this was the 
method of proceeding. In point of fact, there was no right 
in the Presideut to issue this order ; it is true he ran the risk. 
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l, or would have done so, bad he not first made 
sure of his inan.; but he had the power to make sure of his 
man, aud, having done so, the act was, in everything but its 
formal expression, his own. Then he offered to bear the 
brunt of the responsibility : bold words. but this was ‘L thing 
he could not dow The President laid himselt open to attack, 
and the scathing oratory of Webster Was hot a degree too 
strong for the proprieties of the occasion. And when the 
great misery of 1837, directly traceable to the removal of 
the deposits, their distribution among the state banks, and 
the deceptive expansion resulting therefrom, came upon the 
people, then they knew that Webster and his fellows had in 
this business been prophets, and had denounced a terrible 
olly. 

The next graud topic of discussion, which covered a great 
portion of the entire period of Webster’s career, and which 
called forth his ablest and most famous speeches, was that of 
the tari! and its adjuncts. The question wus of protection 


or of nou-protection, and the unholy child of its loins was 
ie 


t 


he momeutous and still gasping doctrine of state-rights, 
uullificati m, und secession. Union men nay to-day searei 
the 8} eches ol Webste r for unlou principles, as a ( hristian 
searches the New Testament for the doctrines of ¢ hristianity. 
It is not too much to say that Webster was the apostle of 
Unionism—a statement which, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
might almost Lave gone for an axiom 3; which now may pos- 
sibly strike strangely upon many ineredulous ears. The 
memory of Mr. Webster has been cruelly distorted, his sen- 
timents misrepresented, in the political discussious of the past 
five years. ‘Lhe great party opposed to the administration, 
opposed,to the abolition of slavery, calling themselves by the 
respectable name of conservatives, have assumed to be the 
successors in legitimate descent .of the,old whig party of 
which Webster was the chief and the oracle; and the mis- 
nomer of conservatism has given them a specious claim to 
nestle beneath the wide buckler of him whom they are pleased 


to call the great Prince of Conservatives, with what injus- 


tice and misrepresentation of the genuine sentiments and 
spirit of the man those alone know who are familiar with his 
record. Daniel Webster was the tutor of the whole Ameri 
can peoplein the matter of Union doctrines. For long years 
in the walls of the Senate Chamber, in dining-halls and rail- 
Way stations, in city-halls and town-lalls, and from the 
balconies of hotels, wherever he spoke, und he seenivd to be 
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speaking everywhere and all the time, lis tongue combated, 
as none other ever did, the theories ol null ication, secession, 


and state-rights. Before his clear reasoning 


ind his mighty 
eloquence, the false logie and vehement oravcory ol Hayne 
and Calhoun paled feebly out. 

Let us tell the story from the ve ry first ch ipter. In 1816 
a tariff bill was introdueed into the Senate, begotten by 


south Carolina policy, coneeived in South Carolina interests. 
It was openly andavowedly protective, and protective of the 
supposed Interests ol southern planters is opposed to the 
supposed interests and certain practice of northern merehants. 
The seaboard states, then comprising nearly the whole of 


the populate n and wealth of the North, were mainly engaged 
in foreign comimeree 3; farms and wharves were the points 


wherein wealth and industry were conceutrated almost 
exclusively. Manufactures even of the simplest nature were 
searcely known. The proposed bill bore hard upon New 
Engla d, and Daniel Webster, represt ltative trom Ports- 


mouth. Sp ke and voted persistently agaist it. So again 


when the same subject came up in 1820, and yet a 
third time n 1824. But a change was now beginning 
to come over the face of things. The protective tarilf 
introduced by Shays South held out great opportunities and 
lich reware » home manufacturers, and everywhere at the 


North manufactures began to be entered upon with zeal; and 
especial] we note that in 1824 the busy town of Lowell was 
incor} orated in Massachusetts, a token of the spirit of her 
people and of the direetion in which her most sagacious busi- 
ness men saw fit to turn their labor and their capital. Mean- 
while a sad «ce veneraecy had begur 1inthe South. The effeets 
of her social system, "those effects which by all the expe- 
rience of man inevitably attend upon s avery, were crush- 
Ing her ( Vilization, poisoning the blood ol her young 
prosperity, aud bringing about that wretched appearance otf 
effete age which has long been remarked by travellers at one 
of the most striking features of the slave states. The South 
how sought a se apegoat on which to fasten responsibility ot 
the evils which slavery was bearing and rearing in her lands. 
The se apes ut selected was the protective tariff, and in 1828 
a dire assault was made a this now venerable systein. 
Here was one of the painful and apparently unavoidable faults 


a 


of our federal government very plainly brought to light. 
A commercial theory is adopted and pursued for a moderate 
period through a few sessions of Congress 


; labor, skill, and 
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capital accommodate themselves cautiously to the new state 
of affairs, and in time get fairly flowing in a full stream 
through the new channel, when suddenly a new engineer 
before a changed Congress proposes and presses his plan for 
a fresh diversion of the waters and the digging of a new 
course. Thus by this time the New England States had 
accepted the protective system thrice affirmed, and appa- 
rently the settled poliey of the country ; and were they now 
in a moment to have the whole fruits and profits of their 
expensive transition and laborious fresh start torn from them 
to satisfy the disposition of the same men who had made 
this transition and this fresh start incumbent upon them? 

The contest began in 1828, John Quincy Adams sitting 
in the presidential chair. And now, for the first time, a 
sectional contest was fairly inaugurated ; the cotton interest 
was arrayed against the manufactures of the North, and the 
further the contest proceeded the more sharply defined 
became the lines of separation. It is strange that, in this 
more than ten-years’ war, the grand duel between the 
Achilles of the North and the Heetor of the South found its 
immediate provocation in the apparently harmless and, to 
this matter, irrelevant motion of Mr. Foote proposing to re- 
quire areport as to the quantity of public lands unsold, and as 
tothe expediency ofa temporary limitation of the sales thereof. 
It was in January, 1830. The hot southern blood was well 
fired, and the champion whom the Southern congressmen 
selected to lead them in the contest was the famous General 
Hayne, of South Carolina ; and the selection was undoubtedly 
the best that could have been made ; for Mr. Calhoun, being 
at that time President of the Senate, was unable to enter the 
lists, and General Hayne wasa man of high reputation, great 
personal popularity, exceeding skill in debate, and fine 
oratorical powers. Te had, also, much extrinsie aid. The 
conspirators Were nuinerous, active, resolute, and able; their 
plan was mature «“l with deliberate forethought; the terrible 
prestige of President Jackson was ov their side, and in the 
Senate Chamber the silent influence of the Vice-President 
lent assistance; finally, they magnified all these real advan- 
tages by that vaunting air of superiority and contidence which 
they naturally assumed. 

Mr. Foote’s motion was made a special order for an early 
day in January, 1830. The first tilt was essaved by Col. 
Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri. To him suceeeded Gen. 
Hayne, who lingered not long upon the narrow and some- 
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what unimportant subject of the motion, but launched 
boldly forth upon the broad sea of southern rights and north- 
ern tyranny, while the sympathizing President failed to call 
him to order. Then the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain, and exposed to awe-struck beholders, in definite sh: ape, 
the strange and terrible idol of nullification or secession. 
The speech was as fierce’as it was able; its chief fault lay 
in a considerable display of temper which the fiery south- 
erner was quite unable to control. Mr. Webster listened to 
it in surprise, but rose readily to reply when Gen. Hayne 
took his seat. Col. Benton, however, was quickiy before 
him with an insolently worded motion for adjournment, to 
the end that the harmony of the sounds whieh had just pervaded 
the Senate Chamber, and still lingered upon the delighted ears 
of the senators, might not be broken by aught discordant. 
The next day, Mr. Webster having the floor, uttered his 
reply, a superb oration on constitutional rights and uational 
statesmanship, a speech which might have ranked at the 
head of all his speeches had it not been for the wonderful one 
of January 26 and 27 following—an impromptu, yet full of 
clearness and wisdom, of long thought and anxious labor. In 
fact, it was only the exposition of principles and ideas long 
since clearly reasoned out and immovably established in bis 
mind, and really his preparation ran back through long years 
of reflection aud toil. The Union and the Constitution he 
was able to defend, extempore, with greater logie and 
eloquence than any rival forethought or talent could bring 
against them. 

The next day, Tuesday, January 21, Mr. Webster’s 
friends asked a pustponemeut of further consideration of the 
motion until the Monday following, since Mr. Webster’s 
attendance upon a case in the Supreme Court was essential 
during the intervening days. The attack, however, had been 
made with the plan of overwhelming him by a sudden and 
well-supported assault ; his opponents felt the need of these 
external aids to the fulfilment of their purpose, and Gen. 
Hayne had not listened unmoved to the speech of the day 
before. Forgetting his wonted courtesy, and neglecting the 
principles of southern chivalry, he arose, aud, with an angry 
bearing, uttered bitter sarcasms against Mr. Webster, and, 
putting his hand upon his breast, said “ he had something 
there which he wished to get rid of. The gentleman had 
discharged his fire in the face of the Senate, and he demanded 
an opportunity of returning the shot.” 
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‘Then it was,’? wrote a southern congressman, ‘ that 
Mr. Webster’s person seemed to become taller and larger. 
His chest expanded and his eyeballs dilated. Folding his 
arms in a composed, firm, and most expressive manner, he 
exclaimed: * Let the discussion proceed, Tam ready; [am 

ready now to receive the gentleman’s fire.’ Oh, my dear sir, I 
wish I could convey to you even some faint idea of the true gran- 
deur that then marked his manner and countenance !” And 
the discussion did then proceed. After a short interlude Ben- 
tou and Gen, Hayne entered the arena ; bat despite his haste 
his weapons were not yet quite fully furnished, and after he 
had spoken an hour on Thursday, Janu: ry 21, the Senate 
adjourned until Monday. 

Meanwhile the great duel had become a matter of na- 
tional interest ; the whole nation looked towards Washington; 
anxious and dubious spirits under every roof-tree throughout 
the land weighed the doubtful promise of the fray ; it seemed, 
and indeed for the time it was, a wrestle between the North 
and South for the supremacy, and much hung upen the vie- 
tory; and so keen was the appreciation of the state of the 

case that there was an immetse outpouring of the people 
from all the distant cities of the Union to Washington ; a 
throng as on an inauguration day filled the streets and over- 
flowed the hotels and lodging-houses. The spirit of the 
ancient Atheulans, when Demosthenes and Aéschines were 
pitted against each other, ** De Corona,’ seemed, perhaps 
for the first time, to have fallen upon a modern people. 
Everywhere was nervous expectation. But confidence 
marked the adherents of Hayne, and seemed to turn the bal- 
ance in his favor. 

Ou the appointed Monday, Gen. Hayne began before a 
large and admiring audience. . The auguries were encourag- 
ing; the President of the Senate was his friend and partisan ; 
on every side admiring looks and faces radiant with antici- 
pated triumph lent him that greatest of the orator’s aid— 
sympathy. ‘The Webster men had not gathered in such large 
numbers, and they were for the most part very unobtrusive, 
almost disconsolate. The speech seemed at the time to sat- 
isfy expectation. It was delivered in parts with great spirit 5 : 
there were bursts of powerful oratory, passages of keen 
satire aud of acute logic ; its faults were that it was bur- 
dened with an unwieldy mass of quotations from political 
ducuments collected from the campaign literature of many 
years past, and that it dealt more than it was to have been 
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desired in violent invective. Asa whole it was a very fair 
bid for success. sut Mr. Iredell prophetieally said: ‘ He 
has started the lion; but wait till we hear his roar or feel his 
claws.” 

He had, indeed, started the lion. Never, certainly, was 
Mr. Webster so thoroughly aroused. As he rose, on the 
morning of Wednesday, to reply, indignation thrilling 
through his soul, and the consciousness of the power to con- 
quer, gave his presence a majesty which many members 
of the vast audience around him afterwards beggared their 
powers of expression in trying fitly to describe. Ile had the 
face, the form, and the voice of an orator and a maste r; and 
they seemed now all alike responsive to the wrathful, but 
collected, spirit of the man. We shall give no quotations 
or abstract of this speech. Its flights of eloquence are 
rehearsed in every school throughout the land, and have been 
ever since the day of their utterance; and never was an 
oratorical outburst more free from the false enthusiasm of a 
popular harangue, or more purely the unexaggerated expres- 
sion of a high and true sentiment, than were the appeals to 
patriotic unionism which occur in this speech. Nor will 
those who take the pains, as every one should have done 
during the past four years, to read the entire report pub- 
lished in his works, be less struck with its ponderous unan- 
swerable arguments, or rather its exposition of the principles 
of the Federal Constitution and the Federal Union. When 
Daniel Webster sat down, on the second day of his address, 
there was no smile upon any southern ra ig During the 
course of the speech, its trene chant wit, alternate ‘ly had stirred 
laughter. The sound aud close constitutional argument had 
held fast the attention of the most unprofessional hearers ; 
and when, at the close, that voice, with its superb melodious 
swell, in its most deep, solemn, and beautiful tone, rolled out 
that mighty passage, beginning, “ When my eyes shall be 
turned for the last time to behold the sun in heaven, may I 
not see him shining on the broken and discordant fragments 
of a once glorious Union; on states severed, discordant, bel- 
ligerent ; on a land rent with civil feuds, and drenched, it 
may be, in fraternal blood 1??__the whole audience seemed 
to cease to breathe, hand insensibly clasped hand, features, 
strained to the last tension of excitement, were turned upon 
the speaker ; and, as the sound of those last ever-memorable 
words, “ Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable !” floating through the most distant corridors of 
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the crowded building, died away, the whole silent, motion- 
less scene seemed like some vast work of supernatural statu- 
ary. Suddenly, like one starting from adream, the President 
of the Senate furiously smote his hammer, and angrily shout- 
ed * Order! order!” The spell-bound assembly, restored to 
motion, drew one long deep breath of relief, expressive 
beyond any other possible sound, and therewith dispersed. 

There was no question as to who was the victor in the 
fight. The spirit of state-rights and nullification in Con- 
gress was stunned by the blow; but there was no lack of 
outside friends to prop its tottering steps, to administer 
reviving stimulants, to apply soothing medicaments to the 
wounded spot. In the outward air it quickly recovered ; 
southern blood is ever buoyant ; and in 1832-3 it was again 
heated to the fighting point. The protective tariff, which 
South Carolina loathed with an unholy abhorrence, was about 
to be enforced in the obnoxious duties collected in her cus- 
tom-houses. Straightway her legislature passed the cele- 
brated ordinance of secession; and busy preparations were 
made throughout her territory for resistance to the bitter end. 
President Jackson’s wrath was fearfully aroused. Jackson 
and South Carolina were like flint and steel ; they were not 
likely to clash without sparks flying. Throughout the coun- 
try the excitement has never been equalled, save in the 
dread spring of 1861. Congress assembled, and from South 
Carolina Mr. Calhoun came to take his seat in the Senate, 
and befure many curious eyes he calmly and with dignity 
took the oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States. As the crisis had grown more trying, his state with 
one accord had looked to him to guide and to lead her. He 
was not the man to evade the jeopardy, but he resigned the 
vice-presidency for the express purpose of succeeding to the 
seat which Mr. Hayne had vacated, and he now stood for- 
ward the favorite, as he was far the ablest and most formid- 
able of southern statesmen. Among the administrationists 
there was much fluttering ; it was true they could count 
their votes with some satisfaction, but this was not enough; 
they must, if possible, accomplish a complete mastery in 
debate ; for the country was the audience, and in this audi- 
ence were many wavering and unsettled minds. The best 
debaters were hostile or obstinately silent, and the friends of 
Jackson beset Mr. Webster with earnest prayers to bury the 
old hatchet for the sake of the Union, and to give them his 
voice as well as his vote. 
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The struggle came upon a bill introduced on the 21st of 
January, by Mr. Wilkins, a senator from Peunsylvania—a 
biil which has become famous in American history by the 
name of theForce Bill; its object was to place military 
power, with no definite limit, at the disposal of the President 
for the purpose of enforcing the collection of the duties. 
The following day, Mr. Calhoun, upon the opposite side, 
introduced a set of resolutions embodying the creed of the 
state-rights and nullification party. For three weeks follow- 
ing fierce warlare raged; every senator shot his bolt; it was 
only when the quivers of the general host were emptied that 
the two chieftains stepped forth to exchange their shots. Mr. 
Calhoun opened, and spoke for two days; he gave certainly 
the most artful and plausible exposition of his principles 
which they have ever met with to the present day, and they 
are now past all advocacy. He was a superior man to 
Hayne, bot: by nature and by art; his range was much 
higher and wider. On the 16th of February, Mr. Webster, 
to the great relief of the administration men, rose to reply. 
In a long, calin speech, fashioned almost upon the model of 
an argument on constitutional law addressed to the Bench of 
the Supreme Court, he refuted the reasoning, unveiled the 
sophistries, exposed the falseness of the principles of Calhoun. 
He preached a sermon, good in those times, good during the 
past five years, wood in all time, so long as the United States 
of America shall exist. As he took his seat the people of the 
galleries rose with aecord, as of one spirit, and gave three 
mighty cheers for “ Daniel Webster, the Defender of the 
Constitution.” The speech was what President Jackson 
wanted; it threw the moral sentiment of the country at once 
and strongly with the anti-nullification party. But the 
ground of t.e whole discussion was soon removed by the 
adopiion by both parties of the compromise proposed by Mr. 
Clay. The administration of 1833 handed the torpedo down 
to burst at a later day. We have witnessed its explosion, 
and have survived its rage. 

But perhaps we might not have been so lucky had it not 
been for these which we have mentioned, and countless other 
speeches of Daniel Webster, and of those who followed in his 
wake, which for years were scattered broadeast through 
the length and breadth of the land. Webster was long 
the idol and the oracle of the nation; his idle word was as 
good as another man’s labored speech ; he was as far ahead 
of l’s contemporaries in popularity as he was in ability. 
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He was ever before the eyes of all men and through many 
years his one grand theme was the preservation of the Union 
and the Constitution. His fervor inspired the slaggard ; his 
logic convinced the doubter ; his clear exposition of princi- 


ples, which in many minds were floating half-defined and 
consequently only half-believed, gave them, as it were, a tan- 
gibility, and a certainty, which in the future demanded love 
and belief. It was the merit of his oratory that it inspired 
conviction. Union men were no longer at a loss to express 
or defend their sentiments ; in his speeches they found a full 
armory of all weapons, offensive and defensive, amply suffi- 
cient to shatter and to blunt the heaviest and the keenest 
sophisms of au opponent. During five years past we have 
garnered where be and others like him had sowed. 

But his glory has been lately behind a cloud ; because his 
action on the graud question of slavery was not all that the 
national will of to-day requires. As our final decision, we 
will take up this matter, and see precisely how in fact he 
did stand, and why he stood so. The point is worthy of in- 
vestigation and must not be evaded by admirers. When 
Daniel Webster first entered public life in 1513, there was 
complete unanimity of sentiment between the vorthern and 
the southern sections of the country ; and this happy state was 
for the first time thoroughly broken by the tariff question 
and the nullification troubles, in President Jackson’s terms ; 
and then slavery had nothing to do with the schism. Of its 
evils there was but one opinion in the land. Soon afterwards 
the addition of Texas began to be mooted. The smooth surface 
of the waters was still unruffled, but the weather-wise pilot 
saw the haze in the horizon that predicted a tempest brew- 
ing. In 1837, Daniel Webster spoke very strongly against 
the annexation of Texas, and for five or six years the matter 
was laid upoa the shelf; but in 1843 it was brought torward, 
and was made a conspicuous point in the following presidential 
campaign. Clay was the candidate of the auti-annexation- 
ists; Polk, of the annexationists. The question lay before 
the country. So deeply did Webster feel the i uportance of 
the decision, that he actually took the stump in behalf of 
Clay ; and had all the anti-annexationists had the intelligence 
or the magnanimity to stand by their proper candidate, Clay 
would have entered the White House. As it was, a petty 
and ignoble split lost him a few votes, which sufficed to turn 
the scale. Texas then would be admitted. 

But this did not end the story, for the resolutions of 
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admission guaranteed that four states might be formed from 
Texan territory besides the state of Texas herself; and that 
any and all such states lying south of 36° 30’ should be 
admitted into the Union with or without slavery as the 
people asking admission might desire. All this was opposed, 
with all the power that in him lay, by Webster, both in his 
seat in the Senate and, as we have said, in countless speeches 
outside. Next came the Mexican war, waged, avowedly by 
its partisans, for the gaining of territory; and this also was 
strongly opposed by Webster. In both cases he foresaw and 
foretold what actually came to pass. He prophesied that the 
acquisition of Texan and Mexican territory would produce a 
powerful motion on the part of southern politicians to create 
new slave states; against the creation of such states he pro- 
tested early and late, when annexation was first talked of, 
and when those evil Texan guarantees were proposed and 
given. His warnings were disregarded; his opposition was 
overborne, and in each case by the essential aid of northern 
votes, many of them New England votes, some even Massa- 
chusetts votes. Afterward, when the slavery party, strength- 
ened by these additions to their territory and power, were 
assuming formidable proportions and vexing the tran- 
quillity of the country, he justly complained that the very 
men who had given those pernicious votes were at that 
moment making capital in the North with free-soil and anti- 
slave ry spe eches. 

Webster, in the latter part of his career, incurred the 
hatred of anti-slavery men by advocating the odious prin- 
ciples of the fugitive slave law, and by a professed antipathy 
to abolition societies. We all now look bacx with just 
abhorrence upon the disgrace of fugitive slave |iws; we 
are nearly all abolitionists now, and are far past the age of 
societies. We all rejoice that, out o* the great upheaval of 
the last five years, the calm of a universal freedom, without 
distinction of race, has settled over the whole length avd 
breadth of the land; and in the seething chaos, at least, it ts 
good to find that the great stain on the glistening raiment ot 
American liberty has been forever radically washed out. 
But in judging of the position assumed and maintained by 
Webster, let us take men and things as they were in 1850, 
not as they were in 1865. Above all, let us take the Consti- 
tution not as that purified instrument now stands, but as it 
stood in 1845, before the guarantee of sin was striken from 
its tablets. As a matter of private belief, Webster strongly 
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detested slavery, but he was the grand champion of the Con- 
stitution; before this, as before some sacred goddess, he 
planted himself, in full armor clad, and whoever came in 
hastile guise against her, from whatever quarter under the 
sun, at him Webster aimed the mighty blows of that battle- 
axe, which neither a Goliah could shiver nor a Delilah steal. 
His youth had been spent in the study of the Constitution, his 
middle age in its exposition and defence ; when now he had 
entered the vale of years, it was too late for him to learn the 
novel creed of a new party. He never failed to acknowledge 
slavery to be a curse; but all his life long he had loved and 
venerated, with a religious love and a holy veneration, the 
sanctity and integrity of the American Union. To his mind 
a rendition of fugitive slaves was necessary to fulfil the 
obligations of the Constitution, and to preserve the bond of 


the United States; on the other hand, the doctrines of 


extreme abolition threatened to sever the links of this price- 
less chain. Perhaps a legal or a logical mind would fiud it 


hard to controvert his arguments ; and we have had an awful 
proof of the correctness of shis foresight. Moreover, at the 


time when he delivered his speeches and cast his votes, it is 


probable, nay certain, that these speeches and these votes 
expressed the sentiments not only of a vast majority of the 
country, but even of a vast majority in his own section of 
the country. 

And is not this eneugh to justify him as a statesman ? 
It is sound American doctrine that the will of the pe ople 1 is 
law ; and the best and perhaps the greatest statesman is he 
who, ad lopting the will of the pe ople, which with us is always 
imperative, guides and conducts it with the greatest energy, 
sagacity, and success. If, in 1850, Daniel Webster had 
adopted the creed of New England abolition, he would have 
been a reformer, but not a statesman; but God had made 
him astatesman and not a reformer. Let us be plainly under- 
stood as wishing to defend him, and not to approve his course 

cousidered by itself. On the contrary, it pains us much to 
record that he should have advocated fugitive slave laws; but 
it also pains us vastly more that the Constitution of the land 
should have been such that a man so great, so wise, and so 
good as he should have found or felt it a duty to advocate 
such laws, for we do believe that he was conscientious in 
this business. Let those who wish to see how these points 
presented themselves to his mind read his able speech in reply 
to the pernicious Calhoun, which he delivered in the Senate, 
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March 7, 1850; a speech which he delivered with sadness at 
his heart, because he felt bound to express his conscientious 
convictions upon so momentous a topic, although at the 
time of so doing he had given up all hopes of rallying a party 
of adherents. In his own words: ‘“ He had made up his 
mind to embark alone on what he was aware would prove 
a stormy sea, because in that case, should final disaster ensue, 
there would be but one life lost.” 

We are very sorry that Webster has no right to connect 
his name with the abolition of slavery. It is our opinion, 
though we know many profess to think differently, that he 
would have had this honor had he survived to this day. But 
we do say and sincerely feel that in this day of Union triumph 
his name should be great in the land as the most distin- 
guished, able, and influential civil defender of the Union 
that it has ever had; and we do protest against the maltreat- 
ment which his name and fame have received in many 
instances. When the officers and soldiers of General Grant’s 
armies were still boys at school, those sentiments and prin- 
ciples for which they have been so nobly fighting and dying 
were then instilled into their spirits by the Uniou speeches 
of Daniel Webster, scattered throughout the land, and 
rehearsed with boyish vehemence in the schools, and by the 
words of fathers and mothers who heard and loved the great 
patriot, and drew inspiration from his lips to transmit it to 
their own offspring. That offspring should recognise its 
debt. 


Arr. Lil.— Le s Eddas traduits des anciens iaomes scandinaves, 
par Muiue. pv Pucer. Paris, 1846. 

2. Poems Islandais, tirés de 1 Edda de Saemund. Paris, 1858. 

3. Geschichte der deutschen Religion Vou W. Mciirr. Goetting, 
1544. 

4. Ueber Odins Verehrung in Deutschlavd. Erlangen, 1822. 

5. Les Germains avant le Christianssme. Paris, 1847. 

6. Eddaleren og dens Oprindelse. Copenhagen, 1856. 
The exquisite fragments of many classic authors whose 

works are, with the exception of a few tantalizing relies, lost 

to us forever, are just sufficient to render it ditlicult for us 
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to regard with charity the blind and savage ignorance of 
those “who robbed mankind of such maste rpieces of ancient 
wisdom, poetry, and eloquence. It is hard to forgive Caliph 
Omar for the exhibition of self-complacent bigotry by which 
he, 
‘ Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe,” 

and consigned to the flames one of tne greatest treasures the 
world ever contained. If it be true, as Milton intimates, 
that the sin of making away with a good book is as great as 
that of killing a man, the fierce Saracen, by causing the 


destruction ot the library at Alexandria, added to his list of 


evil deeds the most prodigious crime of all. But we must 
console ourselves with the reflection that the library was 
burned, as some hundred thousand martyrs have been, with the 
best intentions, and that, although ignorance has destroyed 
much, it has also preserved not a little. Many an ancient 
manuscript escaped the flames into which it would have 
been thrust by the hands it fell into had their owner known 
that it was written by a pagan—by a Pliny, for instance, or 
some other such persecutor and wholesale executioner of 
Christians ; and many a pious scholar, who carefully pre- 
served and transcribed classic manuscripis was, pe rhaps, visited 
ut times by conscientious scruples at the idea of being instru- 
mental in perpetuating heathen lore, however excellent in 
style and gratifying to his love of learning and natural beau- 
ty. So that, when we consider how much time and decay 
lave necessarily effaced ; how much ignorance and bigotry 
have obliterated ; how much the Goth, the Vandal, the Turk, 
and other barbarians, and even Christians, have mutilated and 
burned, the marvel with us is not that so little, but that so 
much, of the literature of the ancients escaped annihilation. 

The most ancient literature of the Scandinavians, upon 
which we have a sort of family claim, was preserved ina 
manner equally miraculous. It travelled far, was lost sight 
of, and would have perished altogether had it not at last 
found an asylum amid the voleanic rocks and barren wastes 
of a region which offered neither glory nor plunder sufficient 
to allure the wildest conqueror. Its origin is Asiatic, and 
many of its mythological and cosmogonic poems are doubt- 
less of great antiquity. Being orally preserved, these poems 
nay, in the lapse of ages, have suffered some adulteration ; 
but their sublime simplicity and genuine symbolism contrast 
so favorably with the tortuous affectation and elaborate ver- 
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bosity of the Scandinavian skalds, or verse-siniths (/jédasmidir) 
of later date, that they appear to have come down to us in 
their pristine purity. We allude to the poems of the Elder 
Edda. In Great Britain and on the continent of Europe, 
these and corresponding lays were wholly lost. The mem- 
ory of them, although it had lived so long and faithfully in 
the minds of thousands, was dissipated by the light of Chris- 
tianity, and, in a comparatively brief period, all that remained 
of the system that had once inspired the deeds of millions 
were a few names, some obscure and distorted legends, and 
the indelible moral impress they had made upon the genius 
of the Saxon and Scandinavian people. After the worship- 
pers of Thor and Odin had forgotten their old deities and 
faith, and had purified their recollection of the lofty strains 
of the Voluspa and the mysterious effusions of Bragi; after 
Asa-Thor had been transformed into St. Michael the areh- 
angel, the goddess Freyja intosthe Virgin Mary, the god Vali 
into St. Valentine or St. Paul the archer, who fought through- 
out the morning and prayed all the afternoon ; after all the 
pagan names and festivals had been obliterated by Christian 
substitutes, and the divinities of Valhalla had been stigma- 
tized as demons, the Eddaic literature seemed to be not orly 
dead and buried, but without the hope of resurrection. 

But in a country almost the counterpart of the giant’s 
home, or the outer. world, so graphically pictured in the 
Eddas and Sagas, a refuge was stil! found for the skald. In 
Iceland, in the dreary land of eternal snow, volcanic erup- 
tion, boiling hot spouting geysers, and earthquakes, he was 
still a welcome gruest in every house, and enlivened the long 
winter evenings with his alliterative recitations. sigotry 
was never a very prominent feature in the Icelandic ¢ harac- 
ter, and it had outgrown paganism before it received Chris- 
tianity. The change did not, therefore, produce a powerful 
‘revulsion of feeling,” or such a * holy horror ’’ ot the for- 
saken faith as to expose all its relics to destruction, The con- 
version of the Icelanders to Christianity was, it is said, 
effected by means of an embargo laid on their vessels by Olaf, 
king of Norway, and was, as might naturally be inferred 
from its facility, of a superficial character. The transition 
was not great; if was more nominal than real, and the 
form of Cliristianity they accepted was only elevated a few 
degrees above their former superstition. They continued to 
retain in some shape or other many of their ethnical ideas 
and practices, and, in consequence of the lenity of their 
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church government, too far from its head to be subject to 
much control, they were little interfered with, and the 
knowledge of letters their priesthood and laymen acquired, 
was fortunately employed in preserving the learning of their 
heathen ancestors, as well as in inculeating the pree epts of 
the Christiin religion. During their long dark winters they 
had ample leisure for the work, and numerous copies of the 
poems of the Elder or Poetic Edda, either transcribed from 
Runic manuscripts and Runic staves, or, more probably, col- 
lected from oral tradition, were made Icelandie by skalds, 
priests, and even Christian bishops. 

In the year one thousand, A. D., the Christian religion 
was established in Iceland. In the same century a school 
was feunded angl Latin books were introduced there, and 
few years later Semund Sigfusson the Learned collected the 
thirty-nine poems which constitute the Poetic or Elder Edda. 
As the subsequent centuries’elapsed, the loss of their inde- 
pendence, the devastation of their land by a succession of 
frightful volcanic eruptions, and the strict teachings of the 
Reformation, extinguished the spirit of the Icelandic skalds, 
and the race gradually became extinct. But their lore was 
still preseryed, and, as the old Norse tongue continued to be 
spoken in its purity by the Icelanders, they were still able to 
beguile the time and relieve the tedium ot their long gloomy 
winters by reading the strange, quaint heathen stories 
contained in their smoky old manuscripts, even as they now 
entertain themselves with the poe ‘tical version of Christian 
cosmogony and theology found in John Thorliksson’s trans- 
lation of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” In 1628, Arpgrim 
Johnsen discovered a parchment copy of the Prose Edda, 
an abstract of, and commentary upon, the Poetic Edda, and 
about ten years afterward Bryniulf Svendsen, Bishop of 
Iceland, found parchment copies of both Eddas, and sent 
them to the Royal Library at Copenhagen. Every cabin in 
Iceland has since been ransacked for parchments, and the 
search has been rewarded with the discovery of numerous 
skaldic lays and sagas that have thrown a flood of light 
upon the inythology and history of Northern Europe ; which 
the writings of Diaconus, Adam of Bremen, and Saxo Gram- 
maticus, the only previously recognised authorities on the 
subject, had rendered so obscure and doubtful. 

The Eddaic poems are all written in alliterative verse. 
They are divided into strophes, which commonly consist of 
eight lives or four couplets. The former line of each couplet 
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contains two accented alliterative syllables, and the latter 
but one. The alliteration, when formed by consonants, must 
consist of the same letters, even when double, but the allit- 
eration of vowels should be varned. Only three accented 
alliterative syllables should be introduced in a couplet, but 
unaccented alliterative syllables, denominated * verse filling,” 


are not excluded. We will hammer out, on the spot, an 
erendt or visa of the kind. 


Sol, in setting, 

Sinks like a monarch, 
Robed in his ruddy 
Regal mantle. 

Ebon and azvfal, 

From under the world, 
Stealeth forth stately 
St irry-brow ed Night. 


The Véluspad, or The Lay of the Prophetess, is the most 
sublime and interesting, and perhaps the most ancient, of 
the Eddaie poems. It is devoted to the exposition ot 
Odinic theology and cosmogony. and was, it is supposed, 
recited annually in public at the most important religious 
festival of the Scandinavians. The Vala, or Sibyl, commences 


the lay by solemnly enjoining silence upon all : 
Hidds bid ec 
Allar kindar Ye holy throng, 


Give silence all, 


Meiri oc minni, Both great and small 


Mavgo Heimdallar. Of Heimdall sprung! 
Vildo it ec Valfavdy I will explain 


Vel fyr telia, Deeds, oldest of all 
Fornspioll fira I can recall, 
Pau er fremst um man. Thine, sire of the slain ! 
Grimnis-mél (Grimnir’s Lay), another of the Eddaic 
mythic-cosmogonic poems, consists chie fly of a rhapsody 
delivered by Odin himself in disguise, and describes the 
twelve celestial habitations ie the deities, to whom divine 
honors are to be rendered. These twelve abodes, according 
Finn Magnusen, correspond to the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. This learned Icelander’s e xplications of Scandina- 
vian myths and symbols are always ingenious, and often 
very pli iusible, but, unfortunate ly, are frequently without the 
slightest authority, and, after all, only substitute one symbol 
for another. The myths of the Ey Idas have, of course, cor- 
respondent material emblems, but they were doubtless 
rather designed to convey ethic and psychological instruc- 
tion. Barbarians, who entertain the crudest possible notions 
of material science, freely employ the most expressive meta- 
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phors, imagery, and symbols to represent their conceptions 
and feelings. 

The Vafthridnismal is a metrical dialogue between Odin 
and the giant Vafthridnir, and represents the strife between 
light and darkness. The condition of the contest, which 
renders it tragically interesting, is that the one who is unable 
to answer the other’s question shall forfeit his head. After 
the depths of cosmogonic theology have been thoroughly 
sounded, the god, who is disguised, asks the giant what Odin 
whispered in the ear of Baldur as he was placed on his 
funeral pyre. This was a secret which Odin alone could 
reveal, and the giant consequently lost his head. The myth 
evidently signifies that, though the knowledge of the evil 
may serve them well in life, heavenly wisdom is alone of 
avail at death, and alone capable of whispering the secret of 
immortality into the ear of the virtuous. 

The Vegiamskrida (The Wanderer’s Lay) is the original 
of Gray’s inimitable paraphrase entitled **The Descent of 
Odin.” Fir Skirnis (The Journey of Skirnir) is a poem of 
great beauty, elegantly rendered into English by the Hon. 
William Herbert, Dean of Manchester. Thryms-kvida eda 
Hamarsheimt (Thrym’s Lay, or the Recovery of the Hammer) 
is an amusing poem of profound metaphysical significance, 
to which we shall again refer. Hdrbards-Géd and Hymis- 
krida ave similar lays, relating to the exploits of Thor. Rigs- 
mal explains the origin of castes, and Hdva-mal is a sort of 
poetical book of proverbs. The A2gis-drekka (ZEgir’s Banquet) 
is a remarkable poem, introducing Loki, a terrible Thersites, 
a sort of male Ate, unequalled in cunning, perfidy, mischief, 
aud sarcasm. Hrafna-galdur Odins (Odin’s Rayen’s Lay) is 
obscure, but contains some passages of exquisite beauty. The 
Alvis-mal, Grou-galdur, Fjél-svinns mal, Hyndlu-Goéd are simi- 
lar poems, and besides these there are the Vélundar-kvida, con- 
taining the thrillimg adventures of Volundr, and about 
twenty heroic lays, forming an epic of the most romantic, 
sublime, and tragic character. 

The Eddaic account of creation, which is purely sym- 
bolical, is, in the Voluspa, introduced by the following 
strain : 

Ar var alda I sing the dawn of time, 

Pat er ecki var: When there as yet was naught: 
Vara sandr né seer No sand, no sea sublime, 

Né svalar unpir, No stream with coolness fraught, 
Jord fannz ei No heaven spread out its sheen, 
Ne upp-himin; No earth below was found, 

Gap var ginninga No spot of living green, 

En gras ecki. Only a dark protound. 
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We are there informed, in very picturesque language, 
that chaos, or Niflheim (Nebulous-home), existed, from which 
arose Hvergelmir (Roaring or Boiling Spring), giving rise to 
twelve rivers, the last of which flows close to the realm of 
Death. The world, called Maspell, exists in, as it were, a 
southern sphere, in which none but the sons of fire can live. 
Surtur (Swarthy one) is its king, who carries a flaming sword 
outshinirg the sun. The rivers Elivagar (Stormy-waves) 
flow on far from their headsprings, rolling venom along, till 
they congeal, when their ascending poisonous vapor becomes 
frozen into rime, and, being deposited in layers form at last 
Ginnungagap (Yawning Abyss). This gulf, filled with fleet- 
ing mists, congealed vapor and ice, and subject to constant 
whirlwinds, is exposed on one hand to the eternal gloom 
and cold of Niflheim, and on the other to the dazzling radiance 
and scorching blasts of Muspellheam. The latter influences 
melt the gelid poison into drops, and (as the Prose Edda has 
it), “by the might of Him who sent the heat,’ a human 
shape, the vast cosmogonic giant Ymir (Roaring) is formed, 
and from him descend all the Hrimthursar (Frost-giants). 
At the same time, and in a similar manner, was created tne 
cow Audhumla, and the giant was fed with the four streams 
which ran from her teats. The cow derived her nourishment 
from the salt and hoar-frost which covered certain rocks, and 
at the end of the first day that she licked these the stones 
produced human hair, on the next day a head, and on the 
third a perfect man. His son was named Bir, whose wife, 
Besla, herself a giantess, had three sons, Odin, Vili, and Ve. 
These three brothers slew the giant Ymir, and his blood 
drowned all the Frost-giants, with the exception of Bergelmir 
and his wife, yore being engaged in fishing on board his 
bark, escaped and pe rpetuated his race. The three sons 
of Bir threw Ymir’s body into the middle of Ginnungagap. 
Of his flesh they formed the-land ; of blood, the ocean, seas, 
and waters; of his bones, the rocks and stones; of his skull, 
the heavens, setting a dwarf to support each of the four 
quarters, who are called respectively East, West, North, and 
South; and of his brains the clouds were fashioned. His 
hair is said to have been turned into trees, and of his eye- 
brows the gods built Midgard, or rather a bulwark to check 
the incursions of the giants. But the orbs of heaven were 
com pose d of very different material, the sparkling, fie ry 
flakes that issued from Mespellheim being employed in their 
construction. 
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This mythic representation of the creation might easily 
be harmonized with many a scientific theory, and, for this 
purpose, it would only need some slight changes in nomen- 
clature, that is to say, a ple mntiful sprinkling of terms derived 
from the Greek or the Latin. Such a comparison, however, 
instead of being an interpretation of the myth, would only 
debase its lofty symbolism. It would be equivale nt to say- 
ing that the form of man is a type of gelatin, lime, ¢ hondrin, 
fibrin, salts, and other constituents of his material frame. 
A genuine mythic symbol is, like our mortality, the image 
and likeness of something higher, purer, and nearer the 
Infinite and Eternal. Ancient and unalloyed myths, such as 
that concerning the ever-blooming Yeedrasill, which we have 
not yet. mentioned, were hardly better understood by the 
degenerate progeny of those who composed them than they 
are now by our material philosophers, who, in attempting to 
unfold these antiquated mysteries, suppose their framers to be 
intimately acquainted with the truths of modern science. 
Mythologies, like orders of architecture and eras of poesy, 
originate in an inspiration rarely bestowed twice upou the 
same race, for such a gift would prove a superfluity, an 
anomaly in the divine economy. It is a remarkable cireum- 
stance, which we have neither space nor time to dilate upon 
at present, that the highest energies of a progressive people 
have always been devoted first to moral introspec tion, and 
the embodiment of the results of such research in the form 
of myths and symbols ; for we might naturally suppose that 
material artsand sciences, so conducive to bodily comfort and 
physical prosperity, would first receive attention, but the 
latter have been duly cultivated only in modern times, while 
ethics, metaphysics, mythology, symbolism, poetry, and cog- 
nate arts and sciences were brought to perfection many a 
ago. 


ges 

Niflheim, or the home of mistiness and nebulosity, typifies 
the primitive condition of the human mind; and the Hver- 
gelmir (Roaring Fountain) its earliest and rudest manitesta- 
tion. The twelve rivers flowing from this spring represent 
all the powers of the soul. The number twelve, whether 
employed in mythologies or in the Bible, always signifies 
aggregate completeness. The Eliragar (Stormy-waves), 
which generate poisonous vapor, and finally congeal and 
form strata and Ginnungagap, are a syinbol of the wild yet 
sluggish movement of ignorance and evil that would inevita- 
bly result in a moral chaos or death, were not intellectual 
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light and emotional heat imparted to the failing powers to 
irradiate, thaw, and kindle them into life. Surtur, with his 
sunbright falchion, is an image of the ardor of mental pro- 
gress and conquest. The creation of the giant Ymir of the 
chaos Ginnungagap, by means of the fiery rays of Muspell- 
heim, represents the first grand stage of intellectual advance. 
ment, au eleyation of the spirit above mere material con_ 
sciousness and physical perception. The cow Audhumla 
brought into being by similar agencies, signifies a corres 
ponde nt progre SS in phy sici al knowledge or 8c iene e. the ge n- 
eral principles of which afford crude but appropriate nour- 
ishment (under the similitude of milk) to the almost infantine 
or undeveloped powers of the mind. The rocks and stones, 
with their saline and frosty incrustation, that yields food to 
Audhumia, are the elementary truths thentselves, which are 
reduced to order under the general principle typified by the 
cow, and to a regular system by the special classification 
represente ‘d by the application of her plastic tongue, produc- 
ing first hair, or external propriety, secondly a head, or ration- 
ality, and finally, the complete balance of the mental facul- 
ties, or Bur, the father of Bor. 

The trinity, Odin (All-permeating), Vili (Will), and Ve 
(Consecrated) the sons of Bar, typitfying wisdom, will, and 
divine etlicacy, or design, cause, and effeet, now put an end 
to the ment: al chaos which has reigne ‘dd. The act is re pre- 
sented by the slaughter of Ymir (Uproar), and by the drown- 
ing of his evil progeny in his own blood. One giant at sea 
escapes, Bergelmir, who symoolizes the perpetuity of dark- 
ness or ignorance. The ‘filling up of Ginnungagap with 
Ymir’s body prefigures the occupation of mental vacuity with 
the simple groundwork of truth. The formation of seas and 
waters of his blood signifies the establishment of common know- 
ledge, by which allmankind communicate. His bones are made 
rocks, and represent the indubitable facts of science which 
none are so hardy as to gainsay; and his skull becomes the 
heavens, or the symbol of eternal truths of the most exalted 
character, upon which the universe depends. His brains were 
turned into clouds, the aptest emblems of ever-varying thought. 
The transformation of Ymir’s hair into trees signifies the 
conversion of mere forms into living, productive realities, and 
the use made of his eyebrows as a bulwark against the intru- 
sion of Frost-giants, or bestial spirits of evil, indicates the 
line of demarcation drawn between the grossness of sensu- 
ality and the pure sensibilities of our nature, which protects 
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and preserves the delicacy of our finer perceptions. The 
flakes of Muspellheim, the empyreal elements which com- 
pose the orbs of heaven, are significative of that Promethean 
fire, kindled by love and sustained by faith, and manifested 
in all ages in the productions of genius and inspiration, in 
every art, science, and glorious achievement that has digni- 
fied and exalted the human race. 

The interpretation of many of the Eddaic myths is so 
obvious as to render commentary superfluous. Such is the 
account of the creation, by Odin, Vili, and Ve, of the first 
man, Ask, and the first woman, Embd/a. Like the Persian 
Meshia and Meshiane, they were formed out of stems of 
wood or trees. They were endowed by Odin with life and 
soul, by Vili with reason and locomotion, and by Ve with 
articulation, form, and material senses. Such also are the 
myths concerning night and day, Mani and So/, and the 
wolves that pursue them. Nott (Night), a “black but 
comely ” giantessof Utgard, espouses the fair Del/ing (Dawn) 
of the Asir (Divine) race, and their beanteous son is Dag 
(Day). N6étt courses through the heavens first on her steed 
Hrimfaxi (Uoartrost-mane), and the foam that falls from his 
bit at early dawn is the dew. Dag follows on his horse 
Skinjazi (Radiant-mane), whose crest fills the atmosphere 
with light. Mani (Moon) and his sister Sol (Sun), so called 
by their father on account of their surpassing loveliness, 
were condemned by the incensed gods to drive the horses 
of the sun and of the moon. Sol guides Arvak and Alsvid, 
that drag the chariot of the sun, and to her brother is 
entrusted the pilotage of the moon, and the regulation of 
his waxing and waning aspect. Night, as well as the day, 
is thus filled with poetic impersonations. Daybreak is thus 
deseribed in Hrafna-galdr Odins : 

Dyrvm settan The sun of Delling drove 
Dellings mavgr His glorious steed above, 

J6 fram Keyrd Glittering with jewels red; 
Jarkna steinvim Soon o’er Man’s home spread 
Mars of Mannheim His golden mane of light— 
Mavn af gléar: All the earth was bright, 
Nordr at Niftlheim Night tled and darkness fell 
Niola solti. Into the abyss of hell. 


The sun speeds for fear of the wolf Skéi/ (Smiter), who 
will one day devour her, and the moon flies in vain from 
another named Hati (Hate), who is destined to overtake him 
at last. These events will take place at Ragnarik (the 
Twilight of the Gods), and signify the extinction of love, 
charity, and celestial truth. 
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The father of Summer is Svdsuth (Sweet-south) a being 
of the kindliest influences, but the sire of Winter is Vinds- 
val (Chilly-blast), whose grim, gloomy aspect, and _ icy 
breath withers all before him. In Vafthridnis-mal the phe- 
nomenon of the winds is thus briefly, figuratively, and poet- 
ically expressed : 


Hresvele¢r heiter Hresvelgur is the giant’s name, 
Er sitr i himins enda, Who sits at heaven's end; 
Jétvnn arnar ham; An eagle’s plumage clothes his frame 

i , 
Af hans vengiom And wide his wings extend: 
Qvepa vind koma, Beneath them all the winds have birth 
Alla menn y fir. That sweep o'er this vast peopled earth. 


Hresrelgur (Raw-swallower) is a type of the selfishness 
which influences the affections and directs the thoughts of 
all. 

The Eddaic cosmography informs us of the existence of 
Niflkeim, a primordial sphere or chaos; of Muspellheim, the 
realm of Surtur, and probably the abode of the Elves of Light 
(Ljésalfaheim), containing the igneous elements which, at the 
Twilight of the Gods, shall burst their bounds and wrap the 
world in flames; and of Helheim, the realm of Hf /a or Death, in 
the abyss below us. Mannheim (Man’s-home) is also called 
Utgard (Middleward), but beneath its surface are also the 
dwellings of the Dwarfs and Elves of Darkness (Svartalfa- 
heim). Upon the outmost shores of the ocean, which encircles 
the earth ana contains the monstrous serpent Gdrnungand, 
is found Utgard (Outerward) or Jétunhein, the icy, dreary, 
dark, mountainous home of the Frost-giauts. Asgard (God’s- 
ward) is the Odinie heaven, the supernal abode of the sir, 
and also of the Vanir, although Finn Magnusen allots the 
latter Vanaheim, a residence in the terrestrial atmosphere. 

Viewed psychologically, these divisions represent the 
entire range of the human mind, from its lowest roots to its 
highest aspirations—from its earliest emergence trom dark- 
ness and the illusions of sense to the pinnacle of its loftiest 
attainment, upon which it communes with the Divine. 

By far the most poetical and significant, and pechaps 
the most ancient, of the Scandinavian mythic symbols is the 
ash Yggdrasill. According to the Edda, its three main roots 
extend to the three worlds, the lowest being over Niflheim 
and Hvergelmir, where it is constantly guarded by Nichhigg 
(Dark-guawer) and innumerable clusters of ; Serpents. 
Another root stretches to the site of the extinet Ginnungagap 
in Jétunheim, near Mimer’s well, in which wisdom and wit 
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lie hidden, and of whose waters Odin purchased a draught by 
leaving his eye in pledge with Mimer. The celestial root 
is found in Asgard, under the holy Urdar fount, where the 
gods sit in judgment, riding up thither daily on the Asir 
bridge Bifrost (Aerial-bridge or Tremulous-rest). Here also 
abide the three Norns, Urd (Present), Verdandi (Past), and 
Skuld (Future), and dispense the destinies of men. The 
branches of the ash spread over the whole world and aspire 
above heaven itself. A keen eagle sits among them, and 
between his eyes the hawk Vedurfilnir (Te mpest-stilling). 
The squirrel Ratatésk is ever busy running up and down 
the ash, in order to generate strife between the eagle and 
Nithhégg. Four harts, Déinn (Swoon), Dvalinn (Sleep), 
Duneyr (Murmur), and Durathror (Delay), ramble amid its 
branches and nip the buds. Two swans are fed in Urdar 
fount, and everything placed in the spring becomes as white 
as the film of an egg-shell. The Norns draw water from it, 
with which they mix the clay about its margin, and sprinkle 
theash daily, and thus preserve it ever-blooming, in spite of 
the destructive influences which never cease to assail it. Its 
honey-dew falls to theearth and is the food of bees. Thor, 
to reach the doomstead under the ash, passes over Bifrost 
(the rainbow) on foot, lest his chariot should set the bridge 
on fire, and render Urdar’s sacred waters boiling hot. 
Ygegdrasill is regarded by many as a symbol of time, by 
others as a type of universal nature, and by some as an 
emblem of life. Finn Magnusen explains the myth physi- 
cally, but finds it no easy matter to bend the ash, the Eddas, 
and materiality to his theory. We think that Yggdrasill is, 
undoubtedly, a symbol] of universal perceptive life, repre- 
senting the constant vicissitudes to which the latter is 
subject, and which it survives, all enduring, everlasting, 
indestructible, even amid the flames of Ragnarik, or the 
destruction of the physical universe. It is a magnificent 
image, replete with didactic beauty, and indicates the entire 
success of vital perception,—in depth, extending to the deep 
** beneath the lowest deep,”—in height, rising above the 
highest heaven, and, in breadth, stretching to the outermost 
world, where chaos reigns supreme. Nithhégg and his serpen- 
tine crew, that incessantly gnaw its nethermost root, signify 
the vices, falsities, bad passions, and evils that sap the foun- 
dation of the sentient faculties, and the root itself represents 
the sensual or lowest principle of perceptive lile. The root 
extending to Jétunheim and Mimer’s well symbclizes the 
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insight derived from an intimacy with the deep secrets of 
nature, originating in primeval Ginnungagap, and stored in 
the head of Mimer (Mnemonics.) The necessity Odin was 
under, of paw ning one of his eyes to obtain a draught of the 
water of Mimer’s well signifies that the fallacies of the se nses, 
or the external half of perception, must be relinquished 
awhile in order to attain to interior wisdom. The root by 
Urdar fount is a type of the perceptive wisdom, which is 
confined neither to time nor space. It is reached by the 
bridge to heaven named Bifrost (by mortals called the rain- 
bow). The foundation of the bridge is glowing red, which 
signifies love, the passport to heaven. As the Frost-giants, 
the cold-hearted, loveless spirits of darkness and evil, cannot, 

on account of this * celestial rosy red,” cross the bridge, they 
are thus excluded from Asgard. All the seven colors are, 
however, holy, and, united, form white, the symbol of wis- 
dom, for wisdom and whiteness were origin: ally e expre ssed by 
the same word. Wisdom, grounded in love, is, the refore, 
the key to heaven. The cods ride up this radiant bridge to 
their doomstead ; and what could more beautifully express 
due preparation for judgment? Thor goes on foot, for his 
thunder-and-lightning car, designed for storm and eollision, 
and the crushing out of the Frost-giants and other typified 
spirits of evil, would disturb the harmony and inflame to 
excess the ardor of this love sphere. The fountain itself is 
a type of sacred truth, purifying, whitening, and sanctifying 
all things coming under its influence. The snowy swans 
swimming on its bosom image the grace and loveliness of 
those spirits who live according to the precepts of the proto- 
type. The Norns, Urd (Present), Verdandi (Past), and Skuld 
(Future), have a re presentation so obvious and complete that 
prosy explanation would only dim its poetical beauty. The 
daily bedewing of Yggdri asill with the waters of purity and 
truth, and their renovating effects upon the ash, are equally 
self-explicatory. The hart Durathror (Delay), and the three 
other busy cervine idlers, who “ nip ” the promising buds of 
resolution and opportunity, need only to be mentioned to be 
understood. The eagle perched among the branches repre- 
sents the far-reaching perception of exalted intellect ; and 
the hawk “ Tempest-stiller,” between his eyes, is a type of 
the pacifying influences of calm mental elevation or ration- 
ality over the turmoil of passion and strife. But the officious 
go-between, ttatatisk (Pouchy-insinuater), is indefatigable in 
his manceuvres to stir up mischief between soaring aquiline 
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intellect and Nithhéggian passion, and we all, alas, feel 
that we have something in our nature very correspondent to 
this rodent intermeddler. 

Odin or Alfadir (All- -father), the first and the eldest of the 
sir, was generally regarded in the north of Europe as the 
supreme deity. Among his many names, Valfadir (Choos- 
ing-father) and Sig fadir (Father ‘of Victory) are the most 
charateristic. He has a throne in his palace called Valask- 
jolf, from which he discerns all that is transpiring in the 
whole world. He takes no nourishment but wine, and 
throws the meat set before him to the wolves Geri (Greedy) 
and Freki (Voracious). He is called Rrafnagud (Raven’s God), 
because he has two ravens, Hugin (Observation) and Munin 
(Memory), which fly over the whole world, and perch on his 
shoulders at eve, whispering i in his ear, as he quaffs his wine, 
all the events that have transpired during the day. His horse 
Sleipnir has eight legs, and no other can compare with it for 
strength and speed. But, although Odin is called the father 
of all, it is as the god of Valhalla (Hall of the Chose n), and 
the leader of the Einherjar (Elected Heroes), that he is best 
known. All who have fallen in fight since the creation of 
man are gone to him, and feast with him in a hall with five 
hundred and forty doors. 

Glads-heimr heitir enn fimti, The fifth is Gladsheim hight, 

Pars hin gvllbiarta There with gold bedight, 

Valhanll vid of prvmir. Stands Valhalla bright. 

Enn par Hroptr kyss Daily Odin calls 

Hverian dag The band to its wide walls 

Vapndavpa vera. That in the conflict falls. 

Miée er avpkent With ease when strangers come, 

Peim er til Odins koma To visit Odin’s home ’ 

Sal kynni at sia: They know its warlike dome ; 

Skavptom er rann rept, The roof of spears is built, 

Scioldom er salr pakipr The hall with shields is gilt, 

Bryniom vin becki strad, And armor o’er its benches split. 


—(srimnis—mal, viii., ix 


Every day the elect heroes ride into Odin’s court, and 
fight till most of them are slain, but, at the summons to the 
banquet, all start to their feet, ride back to Valhalla, and 
feast on the best of meat, the boar, Sehrimnir, which is cooked 
every day and grows whole agaih every night, and drink the 
mead that the she-goat Heidrun (Ethereal), which feeds on 
the leaves of the tree Lerath, yields so copiously as lO sup- 
ply an abundance for all Odin’s guests. The heroes are 
waited upon by the Valkyrjor (Choosers of the Slain), the 
terrible charmers who first selected them on earth in the field 
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of death, and conducted them to Valhalla, and who exceed 
in romantic wildness, mysterious beauty, and tragic interest 
the clagsic Amazon, the Bellona, aad all other poetic crea- 
tions of the kind, ancient or modern. 

It must, nevertheless, be confessed that Odin and his 
surroundings, however attractive they may have appeared 
to the Scandinavian lover of strife, wear a forbidding aspect 
to others ; and though the one-eyed god, who always spoke 
in verse, whose skill in combining runes and the magic seid, 
enabled him to assume any shape, to blind his enemies in 
fight, and even to force the dead to rise ; with his red wine, 
his sole sustenance, before him, his whispering ravens on his 
shoulders, and the glaring wolves at his feet, is a figure that 
genius would delight in portraying, grim, harsh, grand, and 
gloomy as night, without a softening line or mellowing beam 
of tenderness or mere y to tempe r its re pulsive sternness, ye t 
is it one which, in this age, we could not, thank hens en! 
either love or adore. 

Such is the symbol in externals, each terrible feature 
sharply drawn and prominent; yet the Judaic idea of Deity 
had much of the same austere gloom and forbidding awful- 
ness. It is the “letter that killeth; the spirit giveth life.’ 
And the spirit of the symbolism we have described is still found 
in indomitable energy and ceaseless activity manifested by 
the descendants of the worshippers of Odin in the daily battle 
of life. We are still Einkerjar. It is true that in our diurnal 

contention we do not literally hew one another to pieces, but 
“the struggle is equally earnest, obstinate, and friendly ; and 
when it is over for the day the heroes of the fight, both victors 
and vanquished, notwithstanding their colliding interests, sit, 
eat, and drink together like brothers, and on the morrow 
rise as eager and strong as ever for the fray. And to no 
other has so full a share of t e irrepressible spirit of the 
Einheri descended as to the American. His daily fight is 
his delight, and he could hardly exist without it. He is sure 
to find an antagonist, either in the Jétunheim of ignorance, 
prejudice, and slavery, or in the Valhalla of his wonted diffi- 
culties and ills, generally of his own seeking and oftenot his 
own making. That a happy rest and perfect peace may be 
attainable after the regeneration of the world is effected we 
do not deny, but till then strife, in some shape or other, is its 
normal state, and it is far wiser and better, like the Einherjar, 
to make it our delight than to be overcome or rendered 
wretched by it. 
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There are too many of these war images in the Scandina- 
vian system, but then we must remember that similar meta- 
phors, and indeed the entire paraphernalia of Bellopa, are 
employed in our sacred writings to illustrate spiritual 
subjects, and that it is therefore no marvel to find an excess 
of them in Odinie theology. It is to be hoped that, in the 
end, material, sanguinary war will be put to no worse, no 
other use, and that 1t will finally become as effete as the now 
almost forgotten mythic and ‘martial strains of the skalds. 
Even the Edda affords some prophetic glimpses of that better 
time, and Valhalla is never represented as au eternal abode, 
but only as a sort of chureh militant, in which Odin traius his 
followers and prepares them for Ragnarék, the grand, final 
struggle between the powers of light aud of darkuess. 

Odin, although the god of war, more trequeutly van- 
quished his enemies by superior shrewdness than by the 
employment of irresistible force, and his children of the pre- 
sent age imitate his example with great success. They 
inherit the bravery of their heathen ancestors, who fought 
for the love of fighting and died laughing, and also the 
astuteness of the Father of the Spell, and confound their foes 
by their irresistibly destructive inventions. The resemblance 
suggested extends still further. Their science has placed 
them on a throne, like his in Valaskyalf, from which the 
universe is visible, and, though they do not possess his cor- 
vine newsmongers, Hogin and Munin, who wiispered in his 
ear, at even, the tidings from the four quarters of the world, 
yet their daily press is equally communicative. 

They have an iron horse, which would outstrip Sletpnir 
with his eight legs, as Hugi (Thought) outran Thya/f, and 
the wonders they have performed seem to realize palpably 
the magic marvels invented, by their skaldic forefathers. 
Sehrimuer, cooked every day, renewed every night, and 
growing in proportion to the increasing numbers of the 
Kinherjar, represents the exhaustlessness of divine bounty, 
always equal and correspondent to reception, and the mead 
of the she-goat Heidrun indicates the serene delight of mutual 
good-will. — The teeding of the wolves by Odin with the 
flesh set before him signifies that the vatural or lowest appe- 
tites must be satisfied, but never confounded with exalted 
desires; and by the wine, his only support, is typified 
spiritual truth, the only ** meat and drink” which nourishes 
the spirit. 

The Odinie doctrine is, that all who expire in battle go 
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to Valhalla, and that all who die what is called a natural 
death go to Hela, which means that all who die contending 
against evil and falsity rise to heaven. and that all who yield 
to temptation and die the slaves of idleness and vice descend 
to the realms of eternal cold and gloom. This belief neces- 
sarily imparted great fortitude to all who sincerely enter- 
tained it. It was finally accepted in its literal sense by the 
majority of the Odinists and Thorites, and it made them all 
warriors, courting strife and fearless of death, the terror of 
the seas and the scourge of Europe. The energy, restless- 
ness, and daring which the faith so long cherished, infused 
into their hearts, has never forsaken the Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman races, and, though modified and softened by 
a purer and gentler religion, still form the base of their 
character. 

Thor is the most stalwart figure in Scandinavian my- 
thology. He was the favorite god of the Norsemen, the 
apotheosis of the sturdy qualities they held in supreme 
admiration. In him were deified the personal strength, the 
undaunted courage, and the love of adventure which they so 
cordially worshipped. The skalds and sagamen were never 
weary of reciting his praises and recounting his deeds. He 
was regarded by many as the supreme deity, the mightiest 
of the A&sir, and the Scandinavian Sabbath, Thursday (Thor’s- 
day), was named after him and kept holy in his honor. 
It was his duty and delight to guard heaven, and to 
punish the giants and evil spirits that attempted to steal 
into its sacred precincts. According to the material exposi- 
tion of Scandinavian mythology, he is the personification of 
thunder, corresponding to Parun, Pereunos, Indra, or Jupiter 
Tonans. His name signifies thunder; his realm is ealled 
Thridvang (Home of Fortitude) ; his palace, Bilskirnir (Storm- 
stilling), the largest in existence, containing five hundred and 
forty halls; his fiery chariot is drawn by a pair of goats 
Tanngrisnir (Jagged-teeth) and Tanngnidst (Crushing-teeth) ; 
and his mace or hammer, Mjé/nir (Lightning), which crushes 
whatever it is thrown at, and returns instantly to the iron- 
gauntleted hand of its owner, and his belt of might, Meging- 
jardir, by tightening which he can double his divine strength, 
are the most precious articles in his possession. He is the 
eldest son of Odin and Frigga, and receives all the thralls 
who die in battle. Thunder, lightning, the heat of summer, 
&e., are accessories to lis significant symbolism, which 
doubtless represents the power of truth and its activity as 
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displayed in uncompromising and incessant warfare against 
gigantic evil and falsehood. No power in Jétunheim can, 
with downright strength, withstand him for a moment, but 
so great is the deceit, the cunning, the malevolence, and the 
magic subtlety of the Hrimthursar, that they afford him con- 
tinual employment, and unless he happens to catch them in 
the light of day they manage to escape his vengeance. It 
is hard to mistake the import of this myth, or to confine its 
significance to materiality. It interprets itself. Truth 
combating lives in the Home of Fortitude, in the mansion in 
which the storms raised by evil and deceit are laid by the 
lightning revelation, the- irresistible and crushing logic of 
faith and doctrine that opposition only redoubles in force and 
effectiveness. Thor is represented as receiving the humble 
and simple-minded into heaven, while Odin w elecomes only 
sages and heroes, which denotes the difference obtaining in 
their symbolism, Odin representing astut@ wisdom, and Thor 
the simple force of earnest conviction. This characteristic of 
the god of thunder is signally manifested during his invasion 
of the realm of U tgard-Loki, the King of the Frost-giants. 
Thor is accompanied by the double-fi aced Asa-Loki, and all 
the arts of the king of darkness are employed to deceive him, 
but the illusions by which he is confronted and well-nigh 
confounded in the end only enhance his triumph. He is 
challenged to empty the drinking-horn, which connects, by 
a way unknown to him, with the sea itself (representing the 
aggregated knowledge and science of all things), and with 
three mighty draughts he brings dry land and the secrets of 
the deep to light. By his next feat the earth-encircling 
serpent, Jormangand, the vast sensual principle of life (in 
the guise of a household cat) is lifted so high towards heaven 
that its extremities barely touch the earth. Elli (Old Age), 
is at last opposed to him, and, though in the struggle, he is 
thrown on one knee, he rises again, invincible even in a 
contest with universal Decay. 

Thryms-kvida (Thrym’s Lay) describes the recovery of 
Thor’s hammer Mjélnir, of which the giant Thrym had 
gained possession, and which he refused to restore unless 
Freyja, the goddess of love and beauty, consented to become 
his bride. Thor, at Asa-Loki’s suggestion, assumed Freyja’s 
attire, visited the giant’s home, recovered his hammer, and 
with it slew the Hrimthursar who were present to witness 
the nuptials. In the physical rendering of this myth, Thor 
stands for the heat and light of summer, Thrym for the dark- 
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ness and cold of winter, and Mjélnir for electrical life. In 
the apparel of Spring, whom Winter would fain appropriate, 
Summer comes, regains his thunderbolt, and puts an end to 
the reign of the icy tyrant of the year. But, nocsraing to 
the metaphysical meaning, of which that given is “ the out- 
ward and visible sign,” Thrym represents the full growth of 
dark and frigid supe rstition, accumulated over and hiding the 
source of enlighte nment, and which requires, for any conces- 
sion of light, that the beauties and inspiration of art and 
genius be wedded to it. Beneath their lovely guise lives the 
might of truth, which quickly seizes its own lightnings, and 
dissipates the misty monsters and phantoms of bigotry and 
ignorance. 

Asa-Loki is the evil genius of the sir. All their mis- 
fortunes and their final destruction are attributable to him and 
his frightful offspring. Though the son of a Frost-giant, his 
wit, be auty, and address enables him to obtain a footiag in 
Asgard. He ig, however, represented to be ** deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked,” and typifies that per- 
version of good gifts which produces the greatest possible 
evil. By the gigantic prophetess Angurbodi (Anguish-boding) 
Loki had the wolf Fenrir, the Midgard serpent, Jormungand, 
and Hela, queen of the nine regions of death. It cost the 
sir much trouble, and the god Tyr his hand to secure the 
wolf; and the serpent, which was thrown into the deep 
ocean, already engirdles the earth, holding his tail in his 
mouth. One-half of Hela’s body is flesh color, and the other 
half a livid blue. <A kindred lupine monster, called Mana- 
garm, with Angurbodi’s brood, figures conspicuouslyat Rag- 
narék, and we shall have occasion to mention them again. 
Each of them signifies some horrible and profane perversion, 
of which their sire was guilty: Fenrir, the , transformation 
of appetite into insatiable voracity ; Managarm, the profana- 
tion of all purity ; Jiérmungand, the inordinate growth of 
sensuousness, which encircles and chokes all spiritual life ; 
and Hela, with her life-in-death complexion, that eternal 
death, to which a mere passage through the tomb bears no 
more comparison than does a drop of water to the ocean. 

Baldur, the Good, is in direct contrast to Loki. He is 
the best and brightest of the Aisir, and excels them all in 
beauty, mildness, wisdom, and eloquence, and so just is he 
that his judgments can never be altered. His mansion is 
called Breidablik (Expanding Effulgence), and nothing unclean 
can enter it. Physically speaking, he represents the vernal 
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warmth and radiance of the sun, and, viewing him metaphy- 
sically, he typifies the genial influence of love and wisdom. 

We have hardly more space left than is required to give 
the names of the other deities. Njérd, born in Vanaheim, 
is a beneficent god who controls the winds aud restrains the 
fury of the sea and of fire. His wife Skadi, daughter of the 
giant Thjassi, roams the rocky mountains of Thrymheiimn on 
her snow-skates in the chase of wild beasts. His son is named 
Frey, and his daughter Freyja. Frey is celebrated for his 
love affair with Gerda, the most beautiful of women, to gain 
whom he parted with his matchless sword, which would of 
itself put an army to flight. His sister Freyja is the Scandi- 
navian Venus, and has a right to half the slain in battle. Her 
husband Othur has wandered into distant worlds, and for 
him she weeps tears of pure gold. Tyr is the god of hardi- 
hood and duelling. A&gir is the god of the stormy ocean, 
and his spouse Ran (Despoileress) is a still more tempestuous 
character, causing shipwrecks for the sake of gatching in her 
net and appropriating whatever falls into the sea. Bragi is 
the Northern Apollo, and his wife Iduna is the goddess of 
youth, having charge of the apples of renovation, of which 
the gods, when they feel old age approaching, have but to 
taste to become young again. Heimdall, the White God, has 
teeth of pure gold, is the sun of nine virgins who were sis- 
ters, dwells at the heavenly extremity of Bifrést (Rainbow), 
hears the grass growing on the earth, sées through the thick- 
est darkness, and acts as the warder of the gods, always 
warning them of the approach of their enemies. Hédur, the 
Blind; Vadar, the Silent; Vali, the Archer; Ullur, the 
Snow-skater ; and Forseti, son of Baldur and Nanna, whe 
decides all disputes so admirably as to give perfect satisfac- 
tion to all parties concerned, and, among the goddesses, 
Frigga, the wife of Odin, to whom the destinies of all are 
known, but which she never reveals; Saga, the goddess of 
history ; Gefyon, the goddess of old maids ; Vora, presidng 
over vows; Hlina, over rescues; Hnossa, over the graces ; 
Syn, over denials; Gna, the Northern Iris; and Jord (the 
Earth) are very celebrated. 

sut we must slight these and other Scandinavian deities 
in order to say a few words on the great mythic drama of 
the Edda. Baldur, having been warned in dreams of danger 
threatening his life, Frigga exacted an oath from all ani- 
mate and inanimate things that they would not harm Baldur, 
and it was afterwards thought to be doing him honor to hurl 
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or hew at him, as nothing would injure him. Asa-Loki was 
filled with envy and malice at the sight, and having learned 
that the mistletoe had not, on account of its feebleness, been 
sworn not to harm Baldur, he forged it into a deadly weapon, 
and persuaded the blind god Hodur to do honor to Baldur 
by throwing it, under his ( Loki’s ) guidance, at the most 
beloved of the Agsir. The fatal instrument pierces its 
mark, and Baldur is slain. He descends to the dreary realms 
of Hela, and the gods are inconsolable for the loss of his 
companionship. Hela is petitioned to restore him to them, 
and she consents to do so, providing all things weep for 
him. All nature is besought to comply with this condition, 
and nothing refuses except an old hag named Thaukt (sup- 
posed to be Loki in disguise.) who replies : 

Pavek mun gnata Ho! weep will I 

Purram taruno With tear-drops dry 

Baldrs balfarar : O’er Baldur's bale-Ere light ; 

Kyks né dau ds nautke ée Quick or dead, I can 

Kalls souar Gain naught by son of man ; 

Haldi Hel pvier hefir! Let Hela hold her right. 

How replete with expressive symbolism is the myth! 
ro SO sobicitously spared and be loved by all, i IS yet 
hated by Envy for its very excellence, hated even when it 
has flown beyond the grave. Nothing in the universe 
could, however, be mad» instrumental in wreaking this 
deadly spite but a parasitical plant and blind ignorance. 

Loki’s punishment was exemplary and severe. He was 
bound by the gods to three rocks, with the entrails of one of 
two of his sons, whom the other, transformed into a wolf, 
had partially devoured, and a serpent was suspended over 
his head, which dropped venom upon his face. Thus pin- 
ioned and tortured, he awaits the deliverance and revenge 
promised him at Ragnarok, or the Twilight of the Gods. 

That terrible day approaches. It is preceded by three 
severe and tempestuous winters, without an intervening 
summer. Three other such winters succeed, during which 
war, mercenary fratricide, and every kind of unnatural crime 
prevail. Wolves seize the sun and the moon, the stars 
are cast to earth, mountains fall, earthquakes shake the 
foundation of the world, and all fetters and bonds are riven 
asunder. The wolf Fenrir now breaks loose and rushes 
forth. The serpent Jormungand, cast from the depths of the 
ocean, appears on land, for earth and sea are blended. The 
ship Naglifar, coustructed of dead men’s nails, with Hrym at 
the helifi, is borne on the flood. Fenrir’s yawning jaws ‘touch 
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earth and heaven, and his eyes and nostrils flash fire. The 
Midgard serpeut ranges himself by his side and floods the 
earth and fills the air with poison. The canopy of heaven is 
crushed in, and Surtur and the sons of Muspell pour 
through the breach. Fiery devastation precede and follow 
them. The beautiful bridge to heaven, Bifrést, breaks as 
they dash over it. Heimdall has sounded the Gjallar-horn, 
and the gods and Einherjar are arming. Odin, who has taken 
counsel of Mimer, leads the A®sir and the heroes of Valhalla 
to the battlefield called Vigrid, one hundred miles long ‘on 
every side. There they encounter Fenrir, Managarm, Jér- 
mungand, Loki, Hela, Hrym, and all the Frost-giants. Odin 
assaults Fenrir with his spear Gungnir, but is swallowed by 
the monster, golden helmet, breastplate, and all. Vidar 
avenges his sire and kills Fenrir. Surtur, with his falchion 
outshining the sun, vanquishes Frey, who, in this extremity, 
misses the sword he gave for Gerda. The dog Garm and Tyr 
kill each other. Thor despate hes the Midgard serpent, but 
falls dead in the moment of victory, choked with the floods 
of venom vomited by the expiring monster. Loki and Heim- 
dall effect each other’s death, and then Surtur, who has kept 
his flaming legions apart, spreads a universal conflagration 
about him, and then all things become its prey, except the 
ash Yggdrasill, which, though shaken to its summit and 
exposed on all sides to the “raging fire reek,” remains as 
ever and forever “ the nurse of ages, blooming eternally over 
Urdar fountain.” 

Ragnarok, so far from being the annihilation of the uni- 
verse, 1s merely its renovation, its purification by fire. The 
human race is perpetuated on earth ; the evil are condemned 
to spend their future in a hall in Néstrénd (Sirand of the 
Dead), the roof of which is formed of wreathed or wattled 
serpents, whose heads are pointed at the inmates, especially 
the murderers, perjurers, adulterers, and seducers, upou 
whom they vomit a ceaseless flood of venom; and the right- 
eous are assigned a heaven on the mountains of Nida and in 
Okolni, where the golden mansions of Sindri and Brimir are 
especially prepared to receive them. But Gimli is reputed 
to be the most blissful abode of all. 

The death of the purity and goodness represented by 
Baldur leads to the fiery woes of Ragnarék. The picture 
the Eddas present of the terrific winters that precede it show 
that its purifying flames do not arrive prematurely. The 
world has outgrown its usefulness, beauty, and virgue, and 
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the iniquity of mankind overflows the measure. The sun 
and the moon, charity and faith, perish in the universal 
rapacity which prevails. Even the heavens are tainted and 
the temporal gods grown effete. The highest powers of the 
intellect and soul are debased and corrupted, and are no 
longer a sufficient restraint upon the evil propensities. Men- 
tal obfuscation (the Hrimthursar), craft and perfidy (Loki), 
insatiable greed (Fenrir), deadly perversion (Hela), and the 
entire sensual principle (Jérmungand) grown to excessive 
stature, burst all bonds and bounds, become rampant, aspir- 
ing to rule over the soul and annihilate the gods themselves. 
The rush of the fierce passions of conquest (Surtur and _ his 
host) breaks down the bridge to heaven. Bifrist is crushed 
to earth. The final conflict is at its height. Divine wisdom 
(Odin) is swallowed by lupine avidity (Fenrir). Canine tena- 
ciousness (Garm) and pugnacity (Tyr) worry each other to 
death. Cunning and hypocrisy (Loki) and vigilance (Heim- 
dall) share their fate. The might of truth (Thor) deals a 
deathblow to rampant sensuality (Jormungand), but is 
suffocated in the flood of general corruption. The lust of 
conquest and fiery passion consume at last the love of the 
sex and kindred virtues (Trey), and wrap the temporal uni- 
verse in flames. But the wisdom, perception, and life, signi- 
fied by the ash Yggdrasill and the Urdar fount, remain 
unconsumed and unimpaired, with surroundings purified and 
renovated by the searching ordeal. Lif (Life) and his spouse 
Liythrasis, Who have lain concealed during the general con- 
tlagration, fed with the dew of the dawn or heavenly manna, 
become the parents of a new race of men. The daughter 
of the sun, born previous to her parents’ destruction, proves 
lovelier than her mother, and her brother, the moon, of 
greater purity than his sire. Love, charity, and faith are 
rekindled, and the Vala sings cheerfully : 


Sér hon uppkoma, From the dark blue main, 
Avdro sinni Arising once again, 

Jord oregi The earth with verdure bright, 
Idia grona.— Glads the maiden’s sight. 
Finnaz ‘sir Surviving gods convene 

A \da velli.— On Ida’s flowery green. 

Mvno ésanir Unsown, each waving field 
Acrar vaxa ; Shall golden harvest yield ; 
Balvs mvn allz batna, And under Baldur’s sway 
Baldr myn coma. Shall evils cease for aye. 
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Arr. 1V.—1. Narrative of Travels in Northern and Central Africa. 
By Denman AND CLaprerton. London. 


Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. By James 
Cowes Perrcnarp, London. 

Description Physique et Historique des Cafres sur la Cota sud 
del’ Afrique. Par L, Atperti. Paris. 

Bibliotheke Asiatique et Africaine, &c. Par M. Tersaux Com- 
PANS. Paris. 

Types of Mankind ; or, Chronological Researches, &c. 
Notr ano Guippon. Philadelphia, 1854. 

Journal of the Discovery or the Source of the Nile. By JOHN 
TANNING Speke. New York, 1864 


Ir is an agreeable reflection that slavery no longer exists 
as an institution in the United States. We do not say so in a 
spirit of triumpk or exultation, because the late masters of 
the slaves have been forced to liberate them; we de ‘precate 
any such vindictive feeling as scarcely less pe rnicious in its 
influence than slavery itself. In our opinion, the South 
ought to be as glad as the North that the institution is 
abolished. We do not pretend to think itis, however, but the 
contrary, although we know that there are Southerners who, 
while they yield to none in their love of the South, rejoice 
at heart at the downfall of slavery as much a8 the most 
noisy and zealous abolitionist. Nor are these the shallow 
or thoughtless ; but those who best understand the past and 
can peer farthest into the future. In short. there is no states- 
man worthy of the name at the South, more than anywhere 
else, who does not comprehend that whatever advantages 
slavery may have conferred in former times on those who 
availed themselves of it, they do not exist any longer. 

Whatever outrages the public opinion of the civilized 
world is not an advantage in any proper sense of the term, 
no matter what amount of pecuniary benefit may accrue 
from it ; and still less may it be said to be honorable. That 
the southerners are honorably disposed, when not excited by 
passion, we cheerfully admit; but the influence of habitin 
making wrong seem right even to the most conscientious and 
intelligent is well known. Those who have been surrounded 
by slaves from their infancy, as were their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them, cannot be expected to look upon the sys- 
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tem with the same abhorrence as those whose knowledge of 
it is derived from exaggerated hearsay. But now that the 
Southerners have slaves no longer, they will learn to form 
more correct opinions on the general tendency of forced 
servitude ; they will gradually admit to each other that it 
did not confer upon them the great benefits which they 
supposed it did, and this will lead them to the further 

conclusion, that if it was not beneficial it was injurious. 

If some will insist that slavery was to them a source of 
wealth, others will reply that this, assuming it to be true, 
was quite consistent with its being Ww rong, and, ¢ onseque ntly, 
discreditable. Then the question arises, Are Southerners, 
who have confessedly so high a sense of honor on all other 
subjects, to set no value on their good name before the 
world? Is it nothing to them to hear remarks like the 
following, whenever they visit England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, or any other enlightened country: “ There 
goes a slave driver.” ‘ He is wealthy, indeed, but we would 
rather have a husband for our daughter who has not one- 
fourth as much, but who has got what he has by fair and 
honorable means.” Remarks much worse than these might 
have been heard daily in almost any capital in Europe. 
We have ourselves heard them often, and it is notorious that 
they have been heard by southerners, who have fought in 
vain many duels in different parts of the world in order to 
prevent them. It needs little argument to show that no 
matter what wealth one has, it can contribute but little to 
his happiness if it is a source of insult or annoyance to him. 

But let us suppose that the individual slaveholder is never 
molested; that he may go whither he will without being 
subjected to any annoyance, by poor or rich, on account of 
his slaves; is he to care nothing for the good name of his 
country? Is it no concern to him, for example, to see it 
represented on maps throughout the most enlightened coun- 
tries of Europe, as covered with a black mantle; for that 
the slave states have been so represented in the maps of 
France and Germany, as well as England, every intelligent 
person who has travelled and taken any interest in systems 
of edueation is well aware. If it be urged that the individual 
citizen need not notice all this, which is to suppose him 
something more or something less than human, can the same 
a gument be applied to his country? Are nations to have 
no regard for their reputation? Is there wot national 
honour, as well as individual honour, and the reverse? May 
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not the very existence of a nation engaged in war depend on 
ihe esteem or respect in which it is held by its neighbors? 
Who forgets how much we were sneered at ourselves when 
it was rumored throughout Europe that we had entered 
into an alliance with the Czar; although he had already set 
hundreds ot thousands of his serfs free, and used the odious 
knout less than any of his predecessors ? 

Sut the attitude of Europe during the great struggle 

tauglit a much plainer and more memorable lesson than this ; 
a lesson, too, which we think has not been lust on the more 
thoughtful of the southerners. That there was much sym- 
pathy with the South throughout Europe, is but too well 
known ; it may be doubted whether there was a single one of 
the great powers that did not heartily wish it success, but it 
is equally certain that this feeling resulted much more from 
hatred of the great Republic, than from any affection for those 
in rebellion against it. All, with perhaps the sole exception 
of Russia (who had least to fear from democracy in America), 
were not only willing but anxious that the South should suc- 
ceed, because its success would prove a powerful restraint upon 
if, indeed, it did not utterly ruin, the old republic. Both 
France and Austria would have been glad, if only on account 
of the balance of power which it would have established in 
favor of the Mexican empire ; England had many reasons, still 
more potent and obvious, to wish for the same result. But 
all were pledged against slavery. This was the delicate 
point ; neither England nor France, especially, could openly 
draw tle sword in favor of a state that declared its chief 
corner-stone to be slavery, without convicting itself betore 
the world of worse than hypocrisy. Napoleon and Palmer- 
ston, agreed more than once that, with slavery as the avowed 
basis of the southern confederacy, they could not openly sup- 
port it without some stronger pretext than was yet pre- 
sented to them. 

But had the rebel government commence: its intercourse 
with foreign nations by announcing the abolition of slavery, 
there need not be the least doubt that the two powers men- 
tioned would have recognized the new confederacy at the 
close of the second year of the struggle, if not before; and 
the recognition would have been but a mere prelude to armed 
intervention. What the final result might have been we 
need not now inquire. It is sufficient for us to show here 
that nations as well as individuals owe it to themselves to 
discard whatever the public opinion of the world regards as 
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discreditable. It must be admitted by all that the south- 
erners have submitted with a good grace to the abolition of 
their peculiar institution when they saw they could no longer 
hope to establish their independence; and if we consider 
this fact in connection with the lesson which has undoubtedly 
influenced it, we have a right to expect that before long the 
South will be quite as glad as the North is now that slavery 
has been abolished. That it will suffer inconvenience and 
loss for a time it would be idle to deny ; but no important 
change in any long established system can be made without 
loss ; as well might we expect that the physician could cure 
us of a malignant disease without physic or the lancet, 
either of which is likely to increase our illness before it 
does us any good. 

3ut is the abolition of slav ery likely to prove a blessing to 
the negroes themselves? To many this will seem a strange 
question ; it would probably seem so at first sight to nine ty-nine 
out of a hundred of the northern people, as well as to 
the negroes themselves ; but unhappily this is no proof that 
the prospects of the race on this continent have been 
improved by their emancipation. It is one thing to wish to 
see every human being, black and white, free ; but it is quite 
another to make either turn his freedom to account. We are 
in favor of allowing the negro all the privileges of citizen- 
ship. We think, indeed, that the vote of white or black who 
has not some intelligence is not worth much ; but if white 
men may vote without intelligence, we think there is no 
good reason why the black should not be allowed the same 
privilege. If the former may give evidence in a court of 
justice, we think.it no more than right that the latter should 
be allowed to do so too. 

It will be seen, then, that we would place no political 
restrictions on the negro on account of his color; but we are 
not the less convinced on this account that no acts of Con- 
gress or of Parliament, no human laws, could make him the 
equal of the white man. If nothing were known of his 
history, his inferiority to any branch of the white race would 
be easily detected ; he is conscious of it himself; and rarely, 
if ever, denies it. But it is not fair to judge of any race by 
one generation or two, especially if those generations are 
placed in unfavorable circumstances ; be it remembered that 
were we to do so we should condemn as inferior the descend- 
ants of the Greeks and Romans, as well as those of the ancient 
Egyptians and Hindoos, all of whom have left us abundant 
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proofs of their intellectual greatness. We cannot examine 
the history of any other race without finding that it has 
attained to a greater or less degree of civilization at some 
period of its history. Nor does the American Indian, or even 
the Esquimaux form an exception ; the Negro race is the only 
one which, when left to its own resources, at home or abroad, 
has never had anything that could be called a literature, or 
even a language, worthy of the name. No other people have 
been the subject of more extensive or more profound re- 
searches. Their history has been investigated by many learned 
men who had no motive less honorable, or less liberal than the 
love of truth and justice ; nay, men whose most anxious wish 
it has been toelevate the condition of the black race as much as 
possible ; but all tell, in substance, but the one sad tale as the 
result of long years of study and investigation. Numerous 
travellers, whose chief object in risking their lives, was to 
gain information and increase the general stock of knowledge, 
have lived for months and even years amongst various tribes 
of negroes, for the purpose of studying their habits, and 
ascertaining whether they possessed any evidences of intel- 
lectual activity, or regular system of government of any form, 
or even any system of religion above the grossest fetichism ; 
but those most disposed to make a favorable report of them 
have admitted that all their efforts in those directions have 
proved fruitless. 

As the character and capabilities of the Negro are of 
greater importance now to the people of this country than 
they ever were before, we will try to examine them as fairly 
as possible; if we must draw a cloomy picture, it is not 
because we desire to please any party, or entertain the 
slightest ill-feeling against .the poor Negro, but simply 
because it is our duty to vindicate the truth, and to set aside 
errors which, though resulting from good intentions, may do 
much harm where it is designed they should do good. It 
must be admitted that those who know the American negro 
best are his late masters ; and what account do they give of 
him? We know that the testimony of masters in regard to 
the character of their slaves is to be received with some 
allowance. It may be said that they are prejudiced wit- 
nesses, since it is their interest to represent those they hold 
in slavery to be disqualified for a higher destiny. Whether 
the southerners have been influenced by this motive or not, 
we will not undertake to say, but allow the facts to speak 
for themselves ; although we cannot think it natural that even 
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the most ill-disposed and most depraved should contract any 
ill-feeling against those who have been ministering to their 
wants and comforts from their infancy. There are but few of 
us who do not, on the contrary, become attached to those by 
whom we have always been surrounded, even though they may 
have sumetimes ill-used us. Nay, is not this feeling like ly to 
adhere to us through life? Let us remember, in connection with 
this, that whatever have been the faults of the southerners, 
undue fear of consequences has not been one of them; that 
excess of courage, which may sometimes be called rashuess, 
is much more characteristic of them than fear. In our opinion 
they had too much pride and too much confidence in their 
own superiority as a peaple, before the war, to misrepresent 
the negro and render his character as black as his skin, 
merely for the purpose of making the possession of him all 
the more sure. At all events if they say anything against 
him which is not corroborated by the testimony of men 
against whom the charge of pre. judice cannot be made, we 
will set that aside as ‘* not proved.” 

Accoiding to the southerners, the Negro has rarely if ever 
any regard for truth ; he will make one statement or anothe Ps 
either on his word or oath, not according to tine facts but ac- 
cording to the manner in which he thinks he will be affected 
by i* himself; nor is he ever ashamed, though often afraid, when 
detected in telling a lie. To his alleged want of honesty, or 
propensity to steal they bear similar testimony ; so far as we 
have been able to learn, they are almost unanimous in the 
opinion that in general the negro wouli rather steal any 
particular article.if the opportunity presented itself, than call 
for it, even if he knew that he had only to do so in order to 
obtain it. Nor do they give a better report of the virtue of 
either male or female, but represent both as in the highest 
degree licentious. They tell us that if they have been 
opposed to educating the negro, it is not through fear of his 
obtaining knowledge, but because they are of opinion that in 
his case it is literally true that “ a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing.” They also represent him as subject to peculiar 
diseases of a loathsome nature ; they assure us that not only has 
he a stropg peculiar odor, which is the reverse of being agree- 
able, but that vermin are found upon them which are entirely 
different from those found on the person of the most degraded 
of the white race, and that the difference consists in the much 
more disgusting and more revolting character of the negro 
vermin. During the war the negro has exculpated himself from 
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the charge of cowardice ; but this has been made against him 
in a peculiar manner. That is, we have been told that there 
are occasions when he not only despises death, but seems to 
court it in danger; but. that in general he is as timid as a 
woman, and as little ashamed of being charged with 
cowardice. 

The Southerners say also that he is often kind and affec- 
tionate, but at other times ferociously cruel and bloodthirsty. 
If all this be true, it ought to be known now, when upwards 
of three millions of negroes, hitherto held in bondage, have 
been let louse on the country; and all that is not true 
should be refuted, not only with the view of doing justice to 
the negro, but also for the purpose of dispelling needless 
fears or unjust suspicions from the mind of the white man. 
But we regret that we cannot deny much of what is alleged 
by the southerners against the Negro race ; in fact, we can 
deny nove of the more important charges, for they are but 
too fully corroborated by those who have investigated the 
subject purely in the interest of science. It is our duty to 
remember that some of the most eminent ethnologists tell 
us that there are whole tribes of negroes who are unfit eve n 

be slaves, so miserably weak are they in body as well 
as in mind. -No one has devoted more attention to the 
characteristics of races than Meiners, the celebrated German 
traveller and author, who may be said to have consulted as 
many authorities after returning from his travels, as Aris- 
totle did when preparing the materials for his Natural 
History. It cannot be said that the German savant had any 
predile ction in favor of slavery, or that he had any motive for 
misrepresenting the black race, yet he corroborates some of 
the worst charges prefe rred by the southerners against the 
negro. “ They are again distinguished, ” he says, “ by a deplo- 
rable absence of virtues and by several frightful excesses ; 
with an irritability arising from weakness and an incredible 
sensibility to the slightest affront, the blacks combine an 
astonishing insensibility of the pains and joys of others, even 
their nearest relations, inflexible cruelty, selfishness, and a 
disposition to cheat, and a want of sympathetic impulses and 
feelings. With more than female cowardice, and fear of open 
approaching danger and death they join inconceivable calm- 
ness and indifference under the most horrible tortures, dis- 
eases and actual death ; with want of affection towards their 
own children, an extraordinary degree of tenderness to ani- 
mals, even the most disgusting vermin; with brutal 
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obscenity, voracity, and shamelessness, either in immoderate 
attachment to sensual love, or the greatest coldness and con- 
sequent contempt of the female sex.’’* 

It is necessary to bear in mind that although the negroes 
brought to this country are in general very much alike, they 
belong to different tribes, each of which is r regarded in Africa 
as of a high cast, namely, the Mocoes, Eboes, Manding, Koro- 
mantees, Papaws, &c., &c. The negro had no better friend 
than the learned Dr. Pritchard; but he had too much 
respect for science and truth to do violence to either for 
the purpose of carrying out a favorite theory. ‘ On review- 
ing,”’ he says, “ the descriptions of all the races enumerated, 
we may observe a relation between their physical character 
and moral condition. Tribes having what is called the negre 
character in the most striking degree are the least civilized. 
The Papels, Bisaggs, Ibos who are in the greatest degree 
remarkable for deformed countenances, projecting jaws, flat 
foreheads, and for other negro peculiarities, are the most 
savage and morally degraded of the nations hitherto describ- 
ed.”+ The Hottentot and Bushman are far less dissimilar to 
the white race than the negroes usually sold into slavery ; 
although both tribes are fully re presente ‘d in this country. 

No one who has travelled in the South has failed to see 
those Africans of * a tawny buff or fawn color,” who look as 
if affected with jaundice. These are of the Hottentot tribe. If 
they cannotalways be distinguished by their “ faded leaf” color 
their hair has peculiarities which afford the curious observer 
considerable aid in pointing them out. Barrow tells us that 
it does not cover the whole surface of the scalp, “* but grows 
in small tufts, at certain distances from each other, and when 
clipped short has the appearanee and feel of a hard shoe- 
brush, except that it is curled and twisted into small round 
lumps about the size of a marrowfat pea.” There is no 
comparison more common in the South than that of an Afri- 
can’s hair with a shoe brush ; it is generally made in jest, but 
science has placed on record the real similarity between the 
two objects. Lichtenstein, another eminent investigator 
ranks the Bushman tribe as amongst those that are generally 
rejected by the slave-dealers as being too feeble both in 
mind and body to be of any use. In describing their habits 
in their native woods, he remarks, that “ their common objects 
of pursuit are lizards, serpents, ants, and grasshoppers. They 


© Meiner’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Menschheit, p. 121 
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will remain whole days without drinking; as a substitute 
they chew suceulent plants; they do not salt. They 
have no fixed habitation, but sleep in holes in ay ground, or 
under the branches of trees.””> There are few intelligent observ- 
ers who have travelled in the South whose attention has 
not been attracted by Africans to whom this description 
exactly applies ; we have ourselves been often told by plant- 
ers that there were some of their slaves who would rather 
sleep in a hole in fhe ground lined with hay or cotton, otter- 
like, than on a*bed of down. It is the tribe to which these 
belong which are described by Dr. Nott as “ but litfle 
removed both in moral and physical characteristics from the 
ourang-outang.” ‘ They are not black,” he adds, ** but of a 
yellowish-brown (tallow-colored as the French term them), 
with woolly heads, diminutive statures, small and ill-shaped 
crania, very projecting mouths, prognathous faces, badly 
formed bodies ; in short they are described by travellers as 
bearing a strong resemblance to the monkey tribe.’’* 

It is generally admitted that no investigators are less 
influenced by ethnological prejudices than the French, and 
none have bestowed more careful attention on the subject 
under consideration. The names of Buffon and Cuvier alone 
would be sufficient to place the French in the highest rank 
as naturalists. At the present day the most eminent of 
European naturalists is M. Flourens, whose numerous works 
on zoology 9c omparative anatomy, &e., are a credit even to so 
highly enlightened a nation as France. If it be urged 
that Prof. Agassiz is superior to him as a naturalist, we will 
not dispute the point, but confine ourselves to the fact that, 
if Agassiz is not a native of France, but of Switzerland, all 
his ancestors were French. 

The possession of so large a territory in Africa as Algiers 
has brought the French into closer contact with various 
African tribes than any other Europeans, not exeepting the 
English, and as usual they have made the best use of their 
opportunities. Having no object to gain by misrepresent- 
ing the colored races, they have given us their impressions of 
them in the language of moderation and reason. Speaking 
of their languages, M. d’Avezac informs us that there are 
some of them which consist only of sounds, and scarcely 
articulated cries and hissings which recall those of animals. 


* Types of Mankind, by Nott and Gliddon, p. 182 

¢** Quelques-unes semblent ne refermer que des sons & peine articulés, des 
cris, des sifflements qui rappellent ceux des animaux. Asquisse générale de 
v Afrique. p. 27." 
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The same author informs us that the majority, both of the 
Negroes and Caffres, have no other religion than the grossest 
feticism.* Another investigator, in summing up _ the 
results of his researches for several years, comes to the con- 
clusion that the traffic in black men has been active in all 
ages from the remotest antiquity to the present; and he adds 
that it is so still. ‘ One scarcely meets anywhere.” he 
says, “ but numbers of slaves obeying the absurd and often 
sanguinary caprices of a despot. Some tribes are inde pe ond- 
ent, but throughout the whole extent of the continent force 
is the only right rec ognise dt 

There are none of the peculiar negro characteristics 
alluded to above as mentioned by southerners, which are not 
fully confirmed by the French. ‘ Les Ethiopiens,” says M. 
Rory de St. Vincent, “ sont sujets & quelques maladies par- 
ticuliéres que n’éprouvent pas les Léiotriques.” He also 
speaks of their defective organs of speech: ‘ L’implauta- 
tion oblique de leurs dents incisives ne leur permet de pro- 
noncer la lettre R.” Nor does he omit to allude to their 
peculiar vermin. ‘ Les poux,” he says, “que se nourissent 
4 leurs dépens et qu’ils semblant, comme les singes, se plaire a 
croquer, ne sont pas les mémes que cour qui incommodent les blans 
et leur causent tant dhorreur.” Further on he compares 
the Hottentots to the monkeys, taking occasion to describe 
what he considers the points of resemblance: “ Par l’aspect 
et les caractéres anatomiques, celle Ci fait le passage du genre 
Homme au genre Orang et conségemment aux singes.”~ After 
fully describing the peculiar anatomy of the Hottentot. he 
spe aks of the female as not only re pulsive i in appearance but 
hideous. He alludes to some peculiarities which we prefer 
not to meution even inthe drapery of a foreign language. At 
all events, one or two will be sufficient for our present pur- 
pose, which is merely to show how absurd it is to think that 
any human laws can establish an equality between the Negro 
and the Caucasian: *“ Les fe mmes, encore plus hideuses 
que les hommes, s’2 est possible, sont trés petites; el/es sont 
les mamclles pendantes en besace, comme les Hyperboreeans, avec 






‘La plupart des peuples négres et cafres ne connaissent d’autre culte 
qu'un fetichisme grossier."’—/b 

+ ‘* On ne rencontre presque partout que 
aux caprices bizarres et souvent sanguinnires ‘d'un despot 
sont indépendantes, mais dans toute Il’entendue 
le droit > c 


des esclaves nombreux obéissant 
Quelques peuplades 
du continent la force établit 
ne sont généralement que des guerres de peuple a peuple pour y 
prendre des esclaves.'’—Cyclo. Moderne, vol. i., p. 462 
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lesquelles nous leur trouvons des rapports de conformation et 
de nuace. A cette difformité boucoup d’entre elles joignent 
de plus étranges encore ; aussi demeurent elles des objets 
@horreur pour les etrangers qu’ou voit rarement s’unir 
elles ; ces difformités sont prolongement démesuré de cer- 
taines parties, qu’appelerent ¢ablier des voyageurs qui en ont 
fait un grand sujet de disputes et la grosseur d’un_ fessier 
devant lequel une capitale entiére s’extasia, il y a quelques 
années,’’* 

Now be it remembered that the facts embodied in these 
citations are the results of scientific researches, and that they 
are supported by the authority of ethnologists like D’Orbigny, 
Desmoullas, Virey, and Blumenbach. If more recent testi- 
mony is required, that, too, is at hand; although the essay 
of M. St. Vincent, from which we have quoted most, has 
been written within the present decade. Yet, before we 
make any further allusion to the thonghtlessness and credu- 
lityof those ‘ reformers’? who would have the world believe 
that it is possible for the Caneasian to amalgamate with the 
Negro, we will briefly note some of the impressions of one of 
the latest English travellers. Speaking of the religion, or 
rather want of religion, of the negroes, Captain Speke tells 
us that so imbued are their minds with belief in the power 
of charms, that * they pay the magician for sticks, stones, or 
mud, which he has doctored for them. They believe certain 
flowers held in the hand will conduct them to anything lost ; 
as also that the voice of certain wild animals, birds, or beasts, 
will insure them good luck, or warn them of danger ’+ After 
mentioning certain other rites, which are proof of the most 
childish credulity, Captain Speke gives us additional facts of 
a similar character. “These,” he says, “are a few of the 
more innocent alternatives the poor negroes resort to in place 
of a ‘Saviour.’ For instance, in times of tribulation, the 
African, if he ascertains a war is projected, by inspecting the 
blood and bones of a fowi which he has flayed for that pur- 
pose, flays a young child, and having laid it lengthwise on a 
path, directs the warriors, on proceeding to battle, to step 
over his sacrifice, and insure themselves the victory. 
Another of these extra barbarous devices takes place when 
a chief wishes to make war on his neighbor, by calling in a 
magician to discover a pigeons time for commencing. 





© Cyc. Mod., vol. 17. p. 530; see also L' Homme ; essai zoologique sur le genre 
humain. By Roy de St. Vincent. Vol. 1, p. 125, et seq. 
¢ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile, p. xxiii. 
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The doctor places a large earthen vessel, half full of water, 
over a fire, and over its mouth a grating of sticks, whereon 
he places a small child and a fowl, side by side, and covers 
them over with a second large earthen vessel just like the 
first, only inverted, to keep the steam in, when he sets fire below, 
cooks fur a certain period of time, and then leoks to see if his 
victims are still living or dead—when, should they be dead, 
the war must be deferred, but othcrwise commeuced at once.’’*® 
The indefatigable exporer of the Nile fully agrees, witn all 
those investigators who are of opinion that the negro has 
been the same for thousands of years ; that, when lett alone, 
he has never made the slightest advancement. ‘“ As his 
fathers ever did, so does he. He works his wife, sells his child- 
ren, enslaves all he can lay hands upon, and, unless when fight- 
ing for the property of others, contents himself with drinking, 
singing, and dancing like a baboon, to drive dull care away.’’t 

There is similar unanimity among ethnologists as to the 
light in which slavery is viewed by the African tribes, its 
effect upon those who are subjected to its influence, and 
their subsequent ideas of freedom wheu they happen to be 
emancipated. It seems that four thousand years ago, as well 
as now, and now as well as four thousand years ago, the negro 
father would sell his own children, young or old, to the slave- 
trader, for a few bottles of brandy, or a piece of brass or 
iron, and see them writhe with griefand anguish in the hands 
of their purchasers without remorse. They are much less 
affected on disposing of their kindred in this way, not to 
mention their neighbors, than white people are on disposing 
of their cows or horses. The victims grieve and fret as 
they do, often to such an extent as to commit suicide—not 
through affection for their parents, but through fear of their 
masters, and the natural repugnance which every human 
being, be he civilized or savage, has to be taken by force 
from his native haunts to be brought, he knows not whither. 
When the negro slave is set free, he is generally much 
rejoiced for a few days; he refuses to work until absolute 
want compels him to do so; sometimes he will permit him- 
selfto starve rather than exert himself to procure the neces- 
saries of ‘life. Large numbers return to their friends ; but 
many of them, if not the majority, voluntarily return into 
slavery ; or, if they happen to be so shrewd as to secure 
slaves of their own, they are the cruelest of masters. Trav- 


© Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile, p. xxiii. 
tT lbid., p. xxiv. 
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ellers and investigators have but too many opportunities to 
test the truth of this; for if there are any who think that 
the slave-trade no Jonger exists they are much mistaken. So 
far as Christians are concerned it may be said to have ceased, 
except with the Brazilians and Cubans, but it is as active as 
ever in the East. Thousands of negroes are brought over- 
land, annually, into Arabia, Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan. 
But if slavery existed nowhere, save in Africa itself, there 
would still be an abundant demand for the forced service of 
the unhappy negro, since he is readily purchased by the 
people of Zangebar, Mozambique, and Abyssinia, as well as 
those of all the Barbary States and Egypt. Thus, if we 
may happily congratulate ourselves that the flag of the 
United States can no longer be regarded, in any sense, as the 
emblem of slavery, we must not, therefore, think that slavery 
is abolished. Alas! there is but little hope that it ever will be. 
If the institution were abolished to-morrow by Spain and Bra- 
zil, it would still exist, in its most revolting forms, in several 
of the African and Asiatic states which we have mentioned ; 
the negro tribes will continue to make war on each other to 
supply the slave market, and a large proportion of them will 
contanue to eat those that are slain in the conflict, in spite 
of all the efforts the civilized world can make to prevent 
them. 

Those who have accompanied us in this rapid glance at 
the characteristics of the colored races at home and abroad, 
are much better able teanswer the question, What are we to 
do with the millions of negroes who have so suddenly been 
set at liberty ? than they could have been had they consulted 
only their impulses, and given themselves no further trouble 
than to rejoice that the chains of the American slave has been 
brokeu after having been used for their sad work for so many 
ages. It will be admitted, at all events, that any extensive 
amalgamation of the white and black races is out of the ques- 
tion; nature has placed too wide a gulf between them to 
render such a result possible. Those who assert the contrary 
must either be utterly unacquainted with the history of the 
negro, or be unable to comprehend the simplest and most 
obvious facts in natural history. Far be it from us te deny 
that the negro is a member of the human family, decidedly 
inferior though he be; at the same time we cannot deny 
that a large portion of the white race, especially in this coun- 
try, would have far less repugnance to share their bed with 
® horse or dog than with a negro. If we are correct in this 
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view it follows that the social equality between the two races 
of which we have recently heard so much can have no more 
foundation in fact than the fabled stone which transmutes all 
metals into gold. The truth is that the class of philosophers 
who urge the doctrine of social equality are no wiser or more 
thoughtful, however loud may be their pretensions to the 
contrary, than those who undertake to construct a language 
which all nations must adopt, entirely discarding hence- 
forth for ever their own innumerable dialects. . 

That the negro should be allowed to testify in our courts 
of justice, is but fair; but it does not follow from this that 
he is equal, even as a witness, to the white man, since both 
judge and jury will be influenced by lis character in estimat- 
ing the amount of credence they ought to give to his state- 
ments. If they accept the views of the most eminent scientific 
men, who represent that he has an almost uncontrollable 
propensity to lie, his evidence amounts to nothing, and he 
has rather lost than gained by being brought into court and 
sworn. Nor is the privilege of voting of much greater value 
to him, for similar reasons. If he votes for one of his own 
race, it is not likely that he will be elected, even where he 
has most friends among his white neighbors. We may as- 
sume, perhaps, that negro influence will elect a white can- 
didate to an important office, but if we do we must also 
assume that the new official cannot entertain any very exalted 
opinions of merits which were only perceptible to his negro 
fellow-citizens. If we admit the fact to be otherwise, then 
the question arises, can the functionaries thus elected do 
any more for the negroes, as a race, than the representatives 
of white men? Not a particle! In order that voting might 
serve them as it serves the whites, it would be necessary that 
they could assimilate themselves socially and otherwise, with 
the great body of our citizens, a thing which we have shown 
to be impossible. 

It may be urged that in time they may become more 
numerous in certain districts than their Caucasian fellow 
citizens, in which case they could elect rulers of their own 
race. But these few representatives could do them little 
good either in Congress or the State Legislature, although it 
is by no means so clear that they could not do much harm 
themselves to their white neighbors. Let their sanguinary 
outbreaks at different times in several of the West India Islands 
answer whether this is a groundless apprehension. Much 
as we have done for the negro we could not pretend that 
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we have done more than England ; but what gratitude has 
he shown the latter when he thought he had it in his power 
to exterminate Englishmen ? Can we flatter ourselves that 
he would not cut out the bowels of Americans with as little 
remorse as he has those of Englishmen, women; and chil- 
dren? Those who have read even the most meagre accounts 
of the negro atrocities during the recent insurrection 
at Jamaica will hardly deny the truthfulness or justice of 
the worst charges of treachery, cruelty, and bloodthirstiness 
against the race which we have quoted above from travellers 
and scientific men. 

Does it follow, then, that we ought to do nothing for the 
negro? On the contrary, it is both our opinion and wish 
that he should receive every reasonable encouragement and 
aid to elevate his condition. But we are convinced that the 
way to do this is not to try to set aside irrevocable laws. 
We must utterly discard the idea of equality in this case as 
contra naturam ; to advocate it is but to mock and deceive 
the poor negro. Instead of telling him that he is the equal 
of the Caucasian, and capable of competing with him in the 
struggle for life, he ought to be taught to understand, if 
possible, that it is a universal law throughout nature, in the 
vegetable as well as in the animal kingdom, that if the strong 
and weak grow up side by side, the former has an inevitable 
tendency to crush the latter. The only hope for the negro, 
therefore, is in colonization. We have no such dislike to him 
that we would send him-back to Africa, where he would be 
in danger of being sold again into much worse bondage than 
he has ever experienced in our southern states; we would 
set apart for him an amount of our southwestern territory 
(which is now unoccupied) nearly equal to that of the empire 
of France, and give him all the aid which he ought to require 
tor the first year or two, not only in rendering the gift avail- 
able for the purpose for which it was designed, but also in 
organizing a suitable form of government. We do not pre- 
tend that no objection can be made to this project ; but we 
are convinced that it is less objectionable than any other 
which really contemplates the amelioration of the race. 
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Art. V.—1. History of Epidemics, Ancient and Modern. 
Wa. C. Haynes, M.D., LL.D. London, 1851. 


2. Asiatic Cholera, as Distinguished from other Epidemics. 
Tuomas B, Prncxnzy, M.D., F.R.S. Edinburgh, 1838. 

3. Historie des Maladies Epidemiques, dc. Par M. tx Docreur 
OzaNnaM. Paris, 1840, 


OBSERVING no known laws in relation to the times of its 
visitation, disease hovers on the wings of every wind, and, 
with the caprice of a bird of prey wheeling in the air, it 
alights when and where it is least expected. Whether it be 
typhus fever, yellow fever, or cholera, no skill of divination, 
no data of long and patient observation, have enabled men 
to determine what meteorological or atmospherical conditions 
influence its rise and decline. For over ten years now the 
civilized world has been exempt from the terrible ravages 
of those scourges, until, under the .sunny sky and dry a 
tmosphere of Alexandria, the most destructive of the grim 
cohort, Asiatic. cholera, burst forth with all the violence 
which marked its birth op the banks of the Ganges. 
Taking a zigzag course through the East, decimating some 
towns and villages, and passing over others with lighter 
pressure of its wing, and incomprehensibly sparing some, it 
sped westward to the Mediterranean, dealing swift destruc- 
tion in its course. It ravaged the southern portions of Italy, 
spread to the shores of France, travelled inward, then south- 
wards to Spain, and at last accounts had reached Southampton, 
England. There is something astonishingly irregular in this 
devious up-and-down course, entirely unconnected with cli- 
mate, latitude, and elevation. In the previous visits of this 
unwelcome guest we noticed more method, a closer adher- 
ence to the supposed laws which govern its movements ; but 
this year, as if in mockery of human science, it has shaped 
its course, like the beasts that roam the forest, without any 
definite aim or determined direction. May this irregularity 
so far extend itself as to cut suddenly short the career of this 
fell traveller, that our shores may be spared from his havoc, 
and that hearths and homes already sufficiently afflicted may 
not be plunged into deeper gloom! Yet the enemy is hover- 
ing around us, his scouts have come to the very waters of our 
harbor, and it behooves all to take such measures of preven- 
tion as common sense and science shall dictate. But in 
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order to do this, an enquiry into the history of past epidemics is 
indispensable, in order that we may discover to some extent 
what conditions of life, age, sex, occupation, climate, tempera- 
ture,und elevation have influenced, if not the appearance and 
disappearance, at least the progress, changes, and fluctuations 
of epidemic diseases. The past furnishes but little informa- 
tion of value, since the ancients regarded the ravages of 
pestilence as a visitation from the gods, and sought to avert it 
by prayers and propitiatory sacrifices, rather than by a study 
of the means suggested, hygiene and therapeutics. 

Nor was this belief confined to the Greeks and Romans; 
all the barbarians also considered pestilence an outburst 
of divine anger, to be appeased by none but the most solemn 
sacrifices. In the cities of the East, human victims were 
immolated in secret, and mysterious rités performed to pro- 
pitiate an offended deity, but in no other way was relief 
sought from the depredations of this terrible foe. 

Therefore the descriptions of Livy, Thucydides, Herod- 
otus and Diodorus Siculus, though highly animated, give 
us not a single idea of the means or conditions which stayed 
or pro .oted the ravages of the plague among the different 
peoples and in the different cities about which they write. 

In like manner the records of the middle ages possessno 
value in this respect, since it was even more common then 
to attribute all maladies to divine intervention and to seek 
for their abatement in prayers and penitential works. The 
only forerunners of the plague they knew of were atimos- 
pheric phenomena, strange signs in the heavens, embattled 
clouds, horsemen charging through the air, a blood-red sun, 
meteors, comets, and all wonderful appearances. Of course 
it could not be expected that, while such gross ignorance 
prevailed, while the logic, post hoc ergo propter hoc, obtained, 
any rational or scientific data could be reached by which the 
causes influencing any aspect of epidemic diseases might be 
determined. 

A logieal relation between sanitary and hygienic condi- 
tious and the existence of an epidemic was pointed out for 
first time by Erasmus, who visited London just previous to 
the outbreak of the great plague. With that habit of obser- 
vation which distinguished him through life and gave to his 
works their character of universal knowledge, he noticed 
the filthy and utterly degraded life of the lower classes of 
the Londoners, and, in a letter to a friend in Holland, thus 
spoke of it: ‘ There is no outlet for refuse-matter of any 
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sort, but everything is thrown on the floors of the houses, 
and there allowed to dry and harden by the stamping of 
feet. In this manner the floors of some houses are elevated 
many feet above their original level, and the stench which 
pervades them is excessively offensive. I doubt not but such 
a state of things will sooner or later give rise to some terrible 
sickness.’’* 

We have here a remarkable instance of a prophecy which 
was soon after fulfilled with fearful truth. The revival of 
medicine in the fifteenth century, and the frequent ravages of 
the plague through all the countries of Europe, terned the 
attention of enquirinig mnds to the laws and conditions which 
controlled those visitations. The result was a number of 
very subtle dissertations, marked by a spirit of deep research 
and erudition, yet not of much prac tical usefulness or serving 
to throw much light on the question they sought to elucidate, 
because the principle upon which such e nquiries should pro- 
ceed was not yet sufficiently understood. It is not, however, 
to be supposed that the effort was without some result, for 
a few comparative statistics have been handed down, which 
enable us to determine son.e of the relations recent epidemics 
bear to those of a more aucieut date. And in this respect 
we notice a decided change for the better, for, whatever may 
have been the causes, the bills of mortality during the preva- 
lence of recent epidemics are infinitely below those of two 
hundred or a hundred yearsago. In the course of tliis article 
we will advert to a few of those causes, and enquire by what 
agencies their operation is impeded or premoted. 

Recent investigations have brought to light many inter- 
esting facts connected with some epidemics, while the lamp 
of science grows dim before the intricacies and difficulties ot 
others. Thus with the cholera, for instance, long and patient 
investigation has failed to develop one fact of extraordinary 
importance concerning it. In vain has anatomy brought to 
bear on the question its newest and most powerful instru- 
ment of discovery; the only result reached was the overthrow 
of certain conclusions previously reached by some ingenious 
reasoners. No microscope could reveal the slightest devia- 
tion from previously known structures of the tissues, and so 
the terrible problem remains unsolved. Yellow fever, ty phus 
and typhoid, small-pox, and the long train of diseases which 
sometimes burst over sections of population with that vio- 





* Vid. Oper. Eras., litt. 
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lence which characterizes epidemics, have all yielded to the 
efforts of science and revealed themselves in their naked 
deformity, whilst cholera alone has bid defiance to the most 
sedulous attempts to uncloak it, and still disports itself 
through the world, a puzzle and a scourge to men. 

True, some changes occur which the microscope has noted, 
and though a few authors regard them as a clue to the pecu- 
liar character of the disease, they are in reality those only 
which result from its rapid development and the consequently 
swift destruction of the vital forces. Microscopical examina- 
tions have shown that a desquamation or shedding of the 
mucous lining of the alimentary canal takes place, but this is 
owing to the minute disintegration of the entire organization 
induced by the highly poisonous action of the choleraic influ- 
ence. The changes which occur during the disease, therefore, 
as well as those presented by post mortem appearances, do not 
help to determine the individuality ofthe disease, except in the 
accidental respects mentioned. Various theories have of late 
been advanced to account for the main characteristics which 
mark epidemic diseases, and though they all contain truths of 
high importance, and are sustained with much ingenuity 
and research, they fail to establish fixed and unvarying 
laws. For the sake of the truth they contain it may not be 
amiss to take a rapid survey of the principal explanations 
given. 

Passing over theories, let us examine the facts, and draw 
from our cuquiry such deductions as may lead to some practi- 
eal utility, and guide us in our encounter with this fell 
destroyer should we ever be brought tace to face with its hor- 
rors quod absit. We have already remarked that the intervals 
between the successive recurrences of the various forms of 
epidemic diseases are becoming both longer and longer as time 
speeds on, and that the violeuce of each succeeding invasion 
is abating. As it is a matter of the highest importance to 
find out by what influences this happy result has been accoim- 
plished, it is proper we should examine this question more 
tully. The earliest record of an epidemic disease we possess 
extends back to a period four hundred and thirty years before 
Christ, and contains the history of the plague of Athens. 
As no statistical records of this have been preserved, it is 
impossible to ascertain the mortality it caused in proportion 
to the population; but we know it lasted two years and 
destroyed thousands, striking them with the rapidity of light- 
ning. ‘The great Pericles fell a victim to its ravages. ‘I'he 
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only other well-authenticated epidemic we read of, prior to the 
Christian era, is that which broke out in the Carthaginian 
army encamped around Syracuse, and decimated the ranks of 
the besiegers. 

Atter this, during the course of the first century, a plague 
devastated Lybia, Egypt, and Syria, the nature of which we 
learn from Dioscorides and Posidonius as cited by Rufus. 
The fragment containing this reference was given to the 
world in 1831 by the late learned Cardinal Mai, and possesses 
considerable interest as identifying this with what is 
denomivated the Eastern p'‘ague, and which is referred by 
most authors to a much later date. During the subsequent 
ages down to the fourteenth century, eight well-characterized 
epidemics broke out in various parts of Europe and ravaged 
the different countries in the most frightful manner. In 1347 
the celebrated black plague, also known by the name of the 
plague of Florence, desolated Europe, inspiring most men 
with a belief that it was a divine visitation which would 
annihilate the human family, #s the deluge had previousty 
done. The Italian poet Boccacio, in his Decameron, has 
given a most harrowing description of this terrible epidemic. 
In addition to the ordinary symptoms of the plague, there 
supervened, in the Florentine pest, a gangrene of the lungs, 
which drove from the wretched sufferer, from the moment of 
his attack, the possibility of human aid or sympathy, and 
left him a prey to the most dreadful anguish, and a sure vic- 
tim to death. As far as is known, this is the first epidemic 
regarding which statistical tables have been handed down to 
us, and theresult, as may be imagined, is something frightful 
to contemplate. 

In a report of the disease, sent to Pope Clement VI., the 
following statement is exhibited 


Marseilles lost 16,000 
Paris as , S0,000 
Saint Denis “ 1,400 
Avignon “ ; 30,000 
Strasburg “ 26,000 
Lyons “6 45,000 
Bourgogne “ 80,000 
Provence ‘ 120,006 


The total loss sustained by Europe and Asia during the 
prevalence of this distemper reached the almost incredible 
figure of 43,000,000; and the city of Beaune, in France, lost 
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ninetéen-twentieths of its inhabitants. In estimating the 
relative loss sustained by each of the above-mentioned places, 
we must bear in mind that the rates of population were much 
lower than they are to-day, and that consequently the per- 
centage of deaths stands in a much higher proportion than it 
would at the present time. 

During the fifteenth century the plague broke out seven- 
teen times in Europe, committing dreadful havoc, and leaving 
no point untouched. It appeared four times in the course of 
the next century, but with a marked abatement of violence. 

During the following century different epidemics visited 
France, Germany, Italy, and England, seven times in all, 
and on one occasion swept off 40,000 persons in Lyons. In 
1666 the great plague of London occurred, and carried off 
97,000 inhabitants. It has been described by several authors, 
and notably by the great Sydenham, who has given a full 
and elaborate history of its ravages. In the course of the 
eighteenth century the sme plague broke out seven times, 
at different points, especially in the,north, but exhibited 
a marked falling off in violence and fatality. The last regu- 
lar outbreak of it was at Noja, in 1815, since which time the 
civilized world has been exempt from the visitation of this 
terrible scourge. 

In this rapid survey of the courses and operations of the 
plague, we are particularly struck by the fluctuations it dis- 
played, the great irregularity in the manner of its incomings 
and outgoings, but, withal, a decided diminution in the fre- 
quency of its recurrence and the violence of its symptoms, 
especially towards the close. It becomes now a question of 
the highest importance to discover by what causes these 
changes were determined. Accepting the word ‘ cause,” 
in the sense of tne Scotch philosophers, as the concurrence 
of a certain set of conditions essential to the certainty of 
the result, which invariably occurs when those conditions 
are fulfilled, and never occurs save when they are in opera- 
tion, we will discover what agencies exerted this influence 
by ascertaining what conditions invariably accompanied 
the occurrence and intensity of the plague, which did not exist 
at the periods of its disappearance or decline. If on enquiry 
thus made we discover that a certain set of conditions did 
invariably accompany the rise and progress of an epidemic 
disease, and ceased only with its cessation, or presented cer- 
tain fluctuations corresponding in force with fluctuations in 
the disease, we will justly conclude that such conditions 
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bear to it the relation of cause. Without going into the 
enquiry too minutely, we can, by a few pertinent examples, 
show that a disregard for the laws of hygiene constituted the 
most unchanging accompanment of epide mics, and that 
these raged with a frequency and force proportioned to the 
neglect of those laws. Immediately after faminesand wars, 
or other causes inimical to a high standard of public health, 
came pestilence, which carried off its victims with a rapidity 
and fierceness almost mathematically proportioned to the 
extent and power of those causes. 

Thus we notice that the ordinary plague usually mae its 
appearance in the spring of the year, after famine had been 
in operation during the winter deteriorating the general con- 
stitution. On the other hand, the autumnal season was 
marked by the visits of those special epidemic disorders 
which result from the use of unwholesome food,as then 
the harvest is all gathered, and if a blight had injured the 
crops, rendering them noxious to the human system, the 
result of their consumption would show itself at once. Thus 
epidemics of ergotization, or poisoning by spurred rye, often 
ravaged entire provinces immediately atter the harvest had 
been gathered. But not alone in connection with the exist- 
ence of special circumstances detrimental to the public 
health, but simultaneously with all such conditions, do we find 
a predisposition to some form or other of epidemic. Thus, 
at the peried of the incursion of the Normans into France, 
St. Anthony’s fire appeared for the first time, and swept off 
myriads. In this instance the epidemic followed closely on 
the invasion of a barbarous foe, who ravaged the couutry 
with fire and sword, and reduced the inhabitants to the low- 
est ebb of misery. 

Again during the twelfth century, when society had been 
shaken to its centre by the Crusades, this disease recurred, 
and with such fury did it work that the limbs used to drop 
from the body, blackened and charred, and death alone 
always ended the str uggle between the malady and its victim. 
Intemperance may be vie wed in the same light, and is kiown 
to be a frequent forerunrer of epidemics. Dr. Carpenter 
male some interesting experiments on the British army in 
India, and discovered that those regiments suffered most 
severely from current epidemics who indulged most in the 
use of intoxicating drinks. Putrescent food, water contam- 
inated by sewerage or other decomposing matter, bad ven- 
tilation, overcrowding, public gloom and depression of 
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spirits, and a reduction of the vital forces, resulting from what, 
caus® soever, are well known to accompany or precede every 
aitack of epidemic disorder. In view, then, of the unvarying 
concurrence of those conditions with epidemics, we may 
consider them as causes, and so attribute cholera, plague, 
yellow fever, typhus and typhoid, to their action. 

To this conclusion it may be objected that we find epi- 
demic diseaseg attack persons and places exempt from. the 
oper ration of any one of those conditions, and noted for a strict 
maintenance of hygienic laws, whereas the existence of those 
conditions, under their most aggravated shape, has often 
been unaccompanied by disease. Thus it was remarked by 
the commission appointed by the French government to 
enquire into the circumstances attending the appearance of 
the cholera in Paris in 1831, that the most airy quarters were 
attacked, and that no precaution science recommended 
availed against the attacks of this dread scourge; while, on 
the other hand, the most unhealthy localities, where abat/oirs 
and other sources of infection prevailed, exhibited no higher 
bills of mortality. With an impartiality that belongs to the 
great king of terrors, did the cholera of that year in Paris 
strike at high and low. The Commission reports that 
the village of Gentilly, just outside of Paris, suffered less than 
some of the most healthy communes; yet no place could be 
filthier or more surcharged with sources of infection. ‘Shut 
up in a narrow defile, it is traversed by the Bievre, whose 
waters move sluggishly, mixed with the impurities of a mul- 
titude of wash-houses, of wool-cleaning establishments, dye- 
houses, and other factories. It contains, besides, factories of 
animal black, smelting-houses of grease taken fron: bones, 
chemical laboratories ; but, above all, cloth-dressing estab- 
lishments, so many in number that the spectator might 
be led to believe at first sight, that all the followers of that 
branch of the business had fixed their habitations in the same 
village. Lastly, to complete the sketch, we must add that 
a great many of the wells of Grand-Gentilly are so saturated 
by infiltrations from the sewer of Bicetre that the water 
cannot be used for even the commonest household purposes.” 
Yet, strange to say, the mortality of this locality was but 
12 in 1,000, while many communes in which the sanitary 
committee found nothing to blame lost 35, 37, 40, 50, and 55 
out of 1,000. Again, at Saint Denis, the committee reported 
a house situated in the Place aux Gueldres, where 20 cows 
were kept, and a skin-dresser resided and prosecuted his 
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business. The dirty water, having no outlet, ran into a cess- 

iol, became corrupted, and in that state was thrown into 
the highway by means of a pump, occasioning an infectious 
odor far and near. That house had but one cholera patient, 
and nobody was affected in the adjacent houses, though one 
of these, a school, had 80 boarders and 40 day pupils. The 
village known as Bréche-aux-Loups and the Rue de la San- 
cette, constantly deluged by soap-suds and emitting an intol- 
erable stench, had not a single death by cholera; and, else- 
where, out of 154 hands employ ed in the desiceation of 
human excrement, only one died of cholera*. How, it is 
argued, can hygienic ‘conditions exert over epidemics the 
influence ane if we thus see cholera mow down the 
favorites of fortune and spare those engaged in the filthiest 
and most unhealthy occupations 7 

Granting even the apparent force of this argument, yet 
it is more than counterbalanced by the history of epidemics 
from their earliest date, exhibiting, on the vastest scale, a 
fluctuation in every way proportioned to the force of the 
accompanying unhygienic conditions. This correspondence 
of fluctuation may be easily attested by examining the history 
of epidemics in Europe during the fifteenth, sixteenth, or 
seventeenth century. Nay, the few instances we have hastily 
given will place ‘be yond dispute the dependence of the 
intensity and fatality of any given epidemic on the character 
of the accompanying hygienic conditions. Particular cases, 
therefore, where an epidemic, in conformity with certain laws 
unknown to science, plays such strange pranks as in the 
cholera of 1831, cannot subvert a law founded on the expe- 
rience of centuries. Besides, a few simple reflections will 
prove that we have here no exceptional cases. 

According to all the theories attempted in explanation 
of the true nature of epidemics, it is acknowledged that the 
immediate exciting cause is the presence of some aerial poi- 
son. Now, according to the law of the diffusion of gases, if 

ioeos v be waite 
© New York has exhibited a record directly the reverse of this, for during 
the visitations of 1837, 1849, and 1854, ill-ventilated and filthy localicies 
suffered an excess of mortality fearfully beyond clean and well-ventilated sections 
of the city. The same has been the experience of Paris in 1837, also of Vienna, 
London, and Philadelphia. We can account for this only by the intense viru- 
lence of the disorder at its first outbreak, and the neglect of those means of 
prevention which experience has since recommended to the more intelligent 
class of the community. Whatever explanation may be given, still the circum- 
stance is a source of comfort, as showing that the violence of the disease is fast 
abating. and that the value of hygienic and sanitary regulations, as a means of 
prevention, is daily becoming more incontestable 
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such poison be generated by the presence of some infectious 
agent, it will rapidly spread and taint the atmosphere for 
many miles in the neighborhood, and thus develop its baneful 
influences as well at a distance as near its source, wafted 
from the filth of vile purlieus, carried by the breeze from 
dark and noisome haunts, from its foul lurking-place es, into 
the brightness and beauty of those spots favored by sunshine 
and fresh air. Thus, though Gentilly escaped devastation 
by the cholera, it was no less a nidus for the poison, a focus 
whence disease emanated, scattering destruction as it went ; 


just as the low haunts of a city afford protection to thieves 


and cut-throats, who ply their nefarious business in respecta- 
ble places, while they harm not those who give them shelter. 
It does not follow, therefore, because an epidemic visits 
healthy towns and wards, that these offer the same attractions 
to its approach as the filth, bad air, and poverty of condemned 
localities, but suffer the consequences of evil companionship. 
Contiguity to infected places is as dangerous as the very 
presence of the infecting agent, and, therefore, thoroughfares 
swept and sprinkled and strewn with disinfectants offer as 
little hope of escape from epidemic disease, if the neighbor- 
ing streets teem with sources of infection, as the animal that 
buries its head in the sand and then considers danger past. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that the growing protraction in 
the intervals between the outbursts of epidemics can be 
attributed to no other cause than a more general observance 
of the laws of health, which characterizes now the selection 
of sites for building cities and houses, and marks the general 
tenor of men’s lives. Yet it is evident, that so long as 
scattered well-springs of poison exist in the shape of dirty 
by-streets and unhealthy establishments, the danger of epi- 
demic disorders cannot be avoided. The reeking sewers of 
down-town streets in New York give forth an effluvium thut 
mingles with the breeze of Murray Hill and the Central Park, 
and the suffocating gases that contaminate the air of crowded 
tenement-houses disseminate a subtle poison that spreads to 
the carpeted and mirroréd parlors of up-town. This is one 
of the curious laws of epidemics, and one which has not 
hitherto been sufficiently taken, into account. 

It is not alone to the absence of the physical conditions 
of health that we owe outbreaks of epidemic diseases ; but 
the operation of moral causes is often attended with the 
same result, and occasions the spread of disease with a force 
and rapidity which never belonged to different sources of 
disorder. Among the most potent moral agencies produc- 
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tive of epidemic disease may be mentioned the general 
gloom which hangs over a nation when war or famine has 
wrung its heart. The instances of pestilence resulting from 
such causes are quite frequent. Thus the Florentine plague, 
the most destructive that visited Europe, broke out after the 
whole continent had been shaken by universal war, when 
every household was plunged in the deepest gloom, and men 
felt an indifference to life which is experienced only when 
life has lost every charm, and offers no inducement of friend- 
ship or affection to make us wish for its continuance, but 
when the direst physical want is accompanied by a spirit of 
hatred that arrays brother against brother, and father against 
son, and drives every humanizing influence from the heart. 

Camp life offers a striking example of the same sort, for 
when ill success has attended a campaign, or when nostalgia 
or home-sickness has depressed the spirits of an army, the 
men are far more disposed to epidemic disease, or any disorder 
resulting from a reduced standard of vitality. How moral 
causes thus predispose the system to the influence of 
disease is not very clearly understood; it is, however, sup- 
posed that, owing to the close aud mysterious bond which 
links the body to the soul, and makes the operations of the 
one produce the most decided effects on the other, the depres- 
sion or prostration of the moral nature entails a eorrespond- 
ing depression of the powers of the body, lowers the stand- 
ard of vitality, robbing it of that elasticity and strength 
which enables it tu resist the onset of disease. The same 
result accompanies strong mental perturbation, affecting a 
numerous bedy of people; but then the disorder is of a 
special sort, many functions of the system still going on in 
their normal course, while the nerves are affected in the 
strangest manner. 

Passing from the consideration of epidemics generally we 
come to that form of epidemic disease which has just made 
the tour of Europe and now threatens to visit the western 
hemisphere. A great deal that has been said respecting the 
course and action of general epidemics applies to cholera, 
although it also presents aspects altogether new and peculiar 
to itself. There is no feature of cholera which impresses so 
strongly at first view as the recency of its excursions from its 
native home on the Ganges. Cholera had been known to 
exist for centuries as an endemic disease at the mouth of 
that river, and though many have attempted to identify it 
with certain other epidemics which appeared at different 
times in Europe, especially that which ravaged France from 
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1528 to 1531, it is agreed upon now by the most distinguished 
members of the medical profession that Asiatic cholera is a 
disease sui generis, altogether different from any form of epi- 
demic that ever appeared in Europe before 1830.* 

This disease overleaped its ancient boundaries in 1817, 
extending its ravages to Jessore, to Malaca, and to Java, 
destroying four hundred thousand inhabitants out of a popu- 
lation of four millions. It next visited Benares and Borneo, 
and in 1818 swept through Bengal from Calcutta to Bombay. 
In the following year it spread to the Molucas and the Isles 
of France and Bourbon, and in 1820 passed through the Bur- 
man empire, and desolated China from Canton to Pekin. 
After this it wheeled to the north and west, reaching Persia 
in 1821, and spree vading thence to Bassorah and Bagdad i in 
Arabia. Continuing its course northward, it reac hed the 
mountains of Caucasus on the Caspian sea, and in 1826 ap- 
peared in Siberia. It thence proceeded to Russia, and in 
1830 swept off thousands in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
In the following year it invaded Egypt and Poland, Gallicia, 
Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, and Prussia. It then crossed 
over to England, recrossed the channel, broke out in Calais 
in 1831, and in Mareh of the same year reached Paris, hav- 
ing travelled during the period of its devious course nine million 
square miles. 

Such was the first route taken by the cholera in its 
westward career. Soon after it spread to the shores of 
America, and travelled north and south with astonishing 
rapidity. Its subsequent visits were made almost in the same 
way, though the mortality attending each succeeding visita- 
tion was notably less. Of course the prec cautions taken 
against its incursions were exceedingly ineffective, owing to 
the utter ignorance which prevailed concerning the nature of 
the disease and the conditions which might check or promote 
its spread. It rioted, therefore, in carnage, and swelled the 
bills of mortality to fearful figures. In Paris alone it swept 
off 25,000 inhabitants from April to September, and else- 
where its ravages were equally fatal. Forewarned and 
forearmed, Paris met the next visitation, and this time the foe 
lost much of the venom of its fangs, for, although the popu- 
lation of the city had grown far beyond the figures of 1530, 





* Whatever certain modern physicians may think or say to the contrary, 
certain it is that cholera is a disease of the highest antiquity. It is described, 
not only in the works ot Hippocrates and Galen, but also in those of Celcus, 
Aurelianus, Vendenis, and Alexander of Tralles. 
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hygienic and preventive measures proved a most effectual 
barrier to the ravages of the destroyer. 

To the period of the first outbreak of the cholera in 
Europe, however, we owe most of the information we pos- 
sess relative to the external conditions which influence this 
disease. After the epidemic of 1831 in Paris, the French 
government appointed a commission to enquire into the dif- 
ferent circumstances which exerted a probable influence over 
the cholera. The commission carried its enquiries into the 
minutest details, knowing well that often causes most hid- 
den from the public gaze are productive of sickness, and that 
one case of a dangerous disease will give rise to an epidemic 
under certain favoring conditions. The first question dis- 
cussed was the invasion and development of the cholera in 
Paris, and many interesting conclusions were arrived at, 
which were confirmed by subsequent visitations of the dis- 
ease. The first well-authenticated cases occurred on the 
26th of March, when four people died, on the next day 
seven, and on the 31st there were 300 sufferers. On the 2d 
of April 100 persons perished, on the 3d 200, and on 
the 5th 300, and on the 9th more than 1,200 persons were 
attacked, of whom 814 died. The disease continued this 
course, with little variation, till the 14th of April, when the 
number of deaths fell from 756 to 651. On the 30th they 
amounted to little over 100, and from the 17th of May to 
the 17th of June they were but from 15 to 20a day. Then 
vecurred one of those mysterious changes which no human 
wisdom could foresee or prevent—namely, a recrudescence, of 
the disease—a return to its first fierce destructiveness. ‘The 
number of deaths began again to increase, and on the 18th 
of July 225 persons died; and this rate of mortality con- 
tinued to the middle of September, when a gradual decline 
set in, and, on the 25th of the same month, it was announced 
that the cholera had disappeared. What we have especially 
to remark in this portion of the report is the excessive fatal- 
ity that characterized the first outburst of the disease, and 
that peculiar condition, which likens the disease to moulder- 
ing embers bursting forth into a fresh flame. Moreover, the 
proportion of recoveries was exceedingly smail compared 
to subsequent invasions of the disease—a result due, no doubt, 
to the imperfect knowledge of it in its different stages then 
possessed, as well as the non-adoption of proper hygienic 
and sanitary measures. 

The next question considered is the influence of sex on 
this disease, and the result shows that such influence is ex- 
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ceedingly slight. if not entirely null. The influence of age 
in cholera is a question of much interest, and the enquiries 
of the commission have shown that young children, patients 
of middle age, and old people, have been most liable to the 
disease. The following table exhibits the proportion : 


From birth to 5 years ,511 inhabitants, or one-sixth. 

From 5 to 15 years 5s ™ * four-tenths, 

From 15 to 8@ years 2,545 * two-thirds, 

From 30 to 60 years * one-half or more. 
From 60 to 100 years ‘** nine-tenths or more, 

The cholera, therefore, increased by one-sixth the — 
of death by which early infancy is’ yearly threatened ; 
added four-tenths to the deaths ‘of ‘childhood ; Se atad 
by two-thirds those of adolescence ; but its fatal influence 
seems to have been doubly felt by middle age, the mortality 
of which was brought almost to the standard of old age. 
The commission next occupies itself with the consideration 
of the influence which temperature exercises over the disease, 
and though it professes to have been able to discover certain 
abnormalities in the atmosphere, yet subsequent investiga- 
tions have proved the correctness of Dr. Brandin’s opinion, 
who for a long time observed the progress of the cholera at 
Warsaw. “I have ascertained,” he says, “ upon the clearest 
evidence, that the cholera may increase in intensity without 
being affected by any change of temperature, and that 
neither the nature of the winds, nor their direction, nor 
difference of localities influence in the least the activity of the 
epidemic which seems to act independently of all variations 
of the atmosphere.’’* 

The influence of locality on ijn as we remarked 
when speaking of its influence on epidemic disease, was not 
very sensibly perceived, and subsequent visits of the 
disease have confirmed the conclusion. However, not- 
withstanding that the close vicinity of foul and unhealthy 
establishments enjoyed in many instances an almost miracu- 
lous immunity from disease, the following observation proved 
such cases to be exceptional, Fifty of the narrowest and 
filthiest streets were selected, and the number of deaths that 
occurred in them was compared to the number whichoccur- 
red in fifty other streets, superior in width, cleanliness, and 
general salubrity. In the streets first named the mortality 
occasioned by cholera was 33.87 in 1,000; in the second, only 
19.25. Of the dirty and narrow streets, twenty-six show a 
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mortality above the average rate ; of the wide and better-ven- 
tilated streets, nine only offer a similar excess. 

It has been said that cholera is most apt to prevail in the 
neighborhood of rivers, and followed their course ; and this 
circumstance has been cited as a proof of the influence exer- 
cised upon it by humidity. The fact, however, is far from 
having received confirmation from Parisian experience, 
for the average number of deaths which occurred in the 
neighborhood of the Seine, the Biévre, and Saint Martin’s 
canal fell far short of the average in other low and dirty 
streets. The next question was the effect of the density of 
population on cholera, and as many portions of New York are 
to-day in the same condition as Paris was in 1831, it is well to 
examine this question attentively. 24.68 to 1,000 was the 
rate of mortality in the Sth, 1st, 10th, and 12th wards, 
which included two-thirds of the city, and contained a popu- 
lation of 290,000 inhabitants, being one inhabitant to 72 
square metres. The 6th, 3d, 9th, and 7th possessed a popu- 
lation of 276,098 individuals, who occupied but one-seventh 
of the city, there beiug 18 metres to each inhabitant. In 
these wards the average mortality was 22.94 in 1,000. Thus 
it appears that the less populous wards were not those where 
the smallest number of deaths occurred. The same ecalcula- 
tion made with reference to houses has given the same result. 
ut this experience is peculiar to Paris, for the subsequent 
outbreaks of the disease in London and New York have dis- 
proved it. ‘The epidemic visited usually the dark and 
filthy damp houses situated in low streets, little accessible to 
the sun and wind,” writes the Chevalier de Kerckhowe, and 
this has been nearly the constant testimony of cities visited 
by this epidemic.* How, then, are we to account for the 
strange vagaries of the cholera in Paris? Are we to con- 
clude that hygienic precautions have no controlling influence 
over the disease? Such a conclusion would be rash and 
unwarranted, in view especially of so many adverse facts. 
The probability, therefore, is, that the aerial poison, which 
undoubtedly produces cholera, possessed a special venom and 
strength by which it overleaped its natural barriers, and that 
minor differences, such, for instance, as are known to depend 
upon the observaiice or non-observance of hygienic measures, 
were merged in the excessive fatality of the specific virus. of 









* Considerations sur la nature et le traitement du Cholera morbus, par le 
Chevalier de Kerckhowe, Membre de la Commission d’ Anvers. 
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the disease. Though the commission have attempted no 
explanation of the tact, yet they are far from regarding it as 
universal ; indeed the few examples they quote to the con- 
trary prove that the experience of Paris in this respect is 
entirely exceptional. 

The statistics of London, Paris, Vienna, New York, and 
Philadelphia concur, in the main, with the results reached by 
the French commission; and even the commission lately 
appointed to ascertain the most interesting facts connected 
with the appearance of the cholera in Constantinople last ° 
year, have failed to add any new facts of importance, beyond, 
the probability that the disease is contagious. Of course, 
in each succeeding invasion of the cholera, whether in this 
country or in Europe, certain peculiarities betray themselves, 
which give to each attack features that distinguish it from 
preceding ones, but of a character so ephemeral that none 
but the minutest investigations have brought them to light. 
And herein we have an interesting conclusion demonstrated, 
viz.: that the symptoms, predispositions, and all those con- 
ditions which are essential to the spread of cholera exhibit 
a constancy which has varied but very little since its first 
appearance. 

We will here note a few of the symptoms which distin- 
guish cholera from other diseases, and give to it that charac- 
ter which has made it a terror to mankind ; an enemy before 
whom the stoutest hearts have quailed. The premonitory 
symptoms are not invariable, but generally consist in a rapid 
debilitation, vertigo, noise in the ears, blurring of the sight, 
loss of appetite, and indifference to everything taking place. 
These often do not exist but in the worst visitations of the 
disease. The symptoms commence and rapidly develop 
themselves in the following manner: All at once the fea- 
tures assume a cadaveric cast; all color leaves the face, giving 
way toa ghastly paleness; the eyes become sunken, lack- 
lustrous, turned up, exhibiting the white beneath the iris ; 
and the conjunctiva, or thin filmy covering which overspreads 
the ball, appears wrinkled; the lips, slightly retracted and 
grown purple, exhibit the contour of the vircular muscle 
around the mouth, imparting to that feature an expression in- 
dicative of intense pain ; the nose becomes pinched and drawn 
toa fine point, whilst the cheeks and temples are sunken ; 
the surface of the body is marble cold, the skin almost lifeless, 
and retains a pinched shape when drawn ; the volume of 
the body decreases rapidly, the abdomen sinking almost to 
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the spinal column; then the pulse fails, the head and 
limbs become lifeless, and the whole body retains the 
appearance of death until the reality succeeds to the semblance ; 
the hands are white, shrivelled, corrugated, and sodden, like 
those of a washerwoman after a long day’s work, and the 
skin is bathed in a cold clammy ,erspiration ; the tongue 
assumes the color of lead, cold to the touch, producing a 
sensation like that experie ced on touching the belly of a 
frog ; even the breath is felt to be cold; the voice becomes 
husky and faint, while, amid this rapid and total wreck of 
the vital forces, the intellect remains unclouded. Another 
very well-marked characteristic of the disorder is cramps, 
affecting the muscles of the thighs and calves of the legs, 
rendering them as hard and rigid as wood, and drawing up 
into knots the muscles of the abdomen. These er: amps are 
attended with intense pain, and, indeed, constitute the chief 
suffering of the patient. After the supervention of these 
symptoms death sets in speedily, generally in the course of 
two or three hours, being rarely delayed beyond fifteen. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that the more care fully we 
examine the statistics of different countries the more con- 
vinced we feel that a strict attention to those rules which 
make up the sum of a well-spent life is more favor- 
able to immunity from disease than even the advantages of 
fresh air with an accompanying disregard for the ordinary 
rules of hygiene. As to the influence of moral emotions on 
the action of the cholera, Paris, during the revolution of 
1831 had the best possible opportunity of testing this import- 
ant and interesting question. If there be anything capable 
of exciting terror in the highest degree in a population, it is 
a battle fought in their midst; it is the sound of cannon in 
the streets, the showering of bullets and grape-shot, the 
spectacle of dead, dying, and wounded, the fear of incendiar- 
ism, of plunder, of violence, of all the crimes prevalent at 
such a time ; yet the researches of the commission show that 
those places which were the theatre of the events of the 5th 
and 6th of June suffered no greater amount of mortality than 
places exempt from the operation of such causes of fear. 
But the experience of Paris is again in this respect excep- 
tional, for it is the constant experience of places attacked by 
the cholera that those whose vitality had been impaired by 
the influence of fear suffered very much more than those 
who looked on the disease with unquaking eye. 

But the cholera assumes an aspect of interest which 
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belongs to it exclusively, and that is the question of its 
contagiousness, or communicability by contact with cholera 
patients or their clothing, &c., a question the solution of 
which is just now of paramount importance. The*advocates 
of non-contagiousness appeal to the many instances where 
the disease has sped along on the wings of the wind, out- 
stripping ships and trains, and visiting places far removed 
from the ordinary course of travel. The instances in every 
visitation of the cholera are striking and numerous where 
the disease has travelled from place to place under cireum- 
stances which precluded the possibility of its transmission 
by any of the known modes of contact. This fact, if correct, 
would impart to the disease the character of an aerial poison, 
acting independently of local conditions. On the other 
hand. the advocates of the doctrine of contagion point to the 
rapid development of the disease after the first few cases, and 
its greater prevalence in a few given localities. This, they 
contend, proves that the poison exists in the blood of the 
diseased, and is transmitted to those who come in close con 
tact with them, while those who are at a distance do not fee! 
its influence. Both views are supported by an abundance of 
argument, precedent, history, and experience which would 
seem to stamp each with the impress of truth, ifsuch a thing 
were possible, both being diametrically opposite. 
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advanced age, perhaps it might. be wise to abandon public 
life, and turn his thoughts to something more serious than 
political struggles. ‘““My advanced age!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, I am six years younger than Lord Brougham, who 
travels about delivering five hours’ addresses at social science 
meetings, and would undertake the premiership to-morrow 
if it were offered him. Advanced age, indeed. Do you for- 
get that Cardinal Fleury became prime minister of France 
when he was seventy -three years old, and that he died at the 
age of ninety, stiil hol ling that office? I shall not be e ighty- 
one until the twentieth of next November. I feel as well 
as ever I did, except that my old enemy the gout gives me 
a twinge now and then. I can sit through a five days’ debate 
in the Commons as well as I did thirty years ago. I can 
ride to the hounds and after them with any man in my own 
county. I think it would kill me if I were to give up public 
life. If I do not die in harness, I hope to die a member of 
parliament, and I fancy , between you and me, that England is 
not tired of me yet.” These are said to have been Palmer- 
ston’s latest politic al and personal declarations. He had been 
nearly sixty years in parliament, and about half a century in 
office, and administrative labor, so long his d: ily business, had 
become a thing of habitude with him. Without any high 
family influence, without any large fortune, without what 
men call eloquence, but by in dustry, perseverance, tact, saga- 
city, and earnestness, he had risen to be the foremost public 
man, the most popular politician, in the British empire. He 
was virtually the ruler of the British people, for Queen Vic- 
toria, representing the principle of limited monarchy, reigns, 
but does not govern. Her ministers, of whom the First Lord 
of the Treasury is chief, constitute a body of ‘ responsible 
advisers,” who, as responsible, carry out their own plans, 
without submitting to dictation from their sovereign. If 
matters turn out badly, the ministry is responsible. 

Once, indeed, after the minister had fallen a victim to 
popular indignation (we speak of the Earl of Stafford, sur- 
rendered by his cowardly master), even the life of the mon- 
arch himself was not held sacred, and Charles Stuart lost his 
head at Whitehall. But this is an exception, and memorable 
chiefly as such. For ten years the responsible ruler of Eng- 
land, with all her vast dependencies, was Henry Temple, 
Viscount Palmerston in the peerage of Ireland, Master of the 
Trinity House, Warden of the Cinque Ports (an office which 
three other premiers—Pitt, Liverpool, and Wellington—had 
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occupied within the present century), Grand Commander of 
the Bath, and Knight of the Garter. He died on the eight- 
eenth day of October last, within forty-eight hours of having 
completed the ripe age of eighty-one. Of this man, long 
one of the most distinguished statesmen in Europe, it is our 
purpose to present some account—rapidly to trace his pub- 
lic career, and sketch his character, as a publicist and a man. 

Lord Palmerston was the last representative of an old 
and remarkable English family. The senior line, that of the 
Temples of Stowe, now represented by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos, once engrossed many honors and much 
wealth. Swift, in his life of Sir William Temple, claimed 
that the family came in with the Conquest, but Sir Bernard 
Burke, the Irish herald (Ulster king-of-arms), gives it a 
Saxon origin as far back as Algar, Earl of Mercia, and includ- 
ing ** the grim earl” Leofric, husband of the beautiful and 
excellent Lady Godiva, (about whom Tennyson shaped the 
city’s ancient legend, while he “ waited for the train at Cov- 
entry,”) and the eagle displayed in the Palmerston arms was 
the device borne on his shield. The name of Temple 
vriginated, Burton says, from the possession of lands in 
Leicestershire, called Temple, because they had belonged 
to the Knights Templar. In the sixteenth century Peter 
Temple became possessed of Stowe, a great estate in the 
couuty of Bucks, and made it the family residence. He had 
two suns, John and Anthony. The English line is descended 
trom the former. 

Authony’s only son, William Temple, who had succes- 
sively been secretary to Sir Philip Sydney and the Earl of 
Essex, fled to Ireland after the execution of the latter in 
1601, a deed which made miserable the two last couscience- 
haunted years of Queen Elizdbeth’s life. He had received a 
superior education at Cambridge, where his Latin verses 
attracted the admiration of Sir Philip Sydney, who took him 
into his service and friendship, died in his arms, apd leit him 
an annuity of thirty pounds a year for life. William ‘Tempte 
was made provog of Trinity College, Dublin, which institu- 
tion he represented in the Irish parliament in 1613, He 
was made a master in chancery and knighted by Lord 
Deputy St. John in 1622. He married an ‘Englishwoman, 
and bis elder son was Sir John Temple, educated in Ireland, 
and knighted by Charles L., with whom he marched against 
the Scots. On bis return to Ireiand, the Earl of Leicester, 
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Sydney’s nephew, who was viceroy, extended his patron- 
age to him and gave him much of his confidence. Under 
such auspices, aided by much natural and well-trained 
ability, this gentleman became Master of the Rolls (then, as 
now, the second equity judgeship in Ireland), besides filling 
other high offices for a series of years. He joined the 
standard of Cromwell, and thereby retained his seat on the 
bench, and, changing sides at the Restoration, was still kept in 
office, besides being made vice-treasurer of Ireland. In 1646 
he published a history of the Irish rebellion of 1641, which re- 
mains curious for its facts, and can boast of a comparatively 
good style for the period. It is written wholly from an English 
point of view, is almost abusive of the Irish, and regards them 
as an imperfectly conquered people, perverse and obstinate. 
“The maliguant impressions of irreligion and barbarism,” 
he says, ‘ transmitted down, whether by infusion from 
their ancestors or natural generation, had irrefragably stif- 
fened their necks and hardened their hearts against all the 
most powerful efforts of reformation,” made by Queen 
Elizabeth. Like his father, he married an English lady. 
This Sir John Temple, who contrived to retain his judi- 
cial office under the monarchy and the commonwealth, was 
essentially a Royalist by connection and education. In poli- 
tics, he was moderate, perhaps even temporizing, in trou- 
blous times. He resembled the late Lord Palmerston, his 
descendant, in many particulars. He was wary and shrewd, 
laborious in business, persevering, practical in public and 
private affairs, and accustomed to go with the tide. He 
affected the yielding willow rather than the stubboru oak, 
and the motto of his own line of the Temples, “ Flecti non 
frangi”’ (to be bent, not to be broken), represents their tem- 
perament and practice for more than two centuries. Sir 
William Temple, the patron of Swift (if he did not stand 
in a closer and dearer relation to him), was his eldest 
son, famous as a diplomatist, popular as a writer, not with- 
out some pretensions to be considered a philosopher, and 
well remembered by his successful and able negotiation, in 
February, 1665, of the treaty which made the triple alliance 
between England, Holland, and Spain, the object of which 
was to raise a bulwark against the encroachments threatened 
by the ambitious projects ‘of Louis XIV. He was subse- 
quently ambassador at the Hague, but threw up his office 
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when he found that the triple alliance had been virtually 
annulled by a secret treaty between England and France. 
He contributed largely to bring about the marriage between 
the Princess Mary and William, Prince of Orange, after- 
wards queen and king of England, and his warm friends to 
the last, who offered him the highest offices, which he declined, 
and confidentially consulting him on occasions of political 
difficulty. 

He had two favorite notions which his collateral descend- 
ant lived to refute. He believed that every man deteriorated 
after fifty, and that no man was fit for anything after having 
had the gout. From his essays, Dr. Johnson characterized 
him as “the first writer who gave cadence to English prose.” 
But his magnum opus was a book entitled “ Observations upon 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands,” which is a text- 
book among Dutch students to this day. Jonathan Swift, 
who entered his service as secretary at the age of twenty- 
nine, and remained with him for ten years, probably improved, 
of he did not form, his style on that of Sir William Temple. 
Macaulay said that Temple was “a man of the world among 
men of letters; a man of letters among men of the world.” 
Charles II., who highly estimated his skill as a diplomatic 
negotiator, created him a baronet in 1665, and the title 
remained to his successors, though finally merged in a peer- 
age. Of two sons left by Sir William Temple, the eldest 
died without male issue. His brother, Sir John Temple, 
who carried on the line, was solicitor-general at an unusu- 
ally early age, and speaker of the Lrish House of Commons 
before he was thirty, for which he was knighted by Charles II. 
He was described by his contemporaries as ‘ the best young 
lawver in Ireland.” He was attorney-general in 1684, and, 
having retired from public life, died, in 1704, at East Sheen, 
in Surrey, not far from London, where he had purchased a 
seat. By his wife, daughter of a Dublin alderman, he left 
two sons, the eldest of whom, Henry, was created Baron 
Temple of Mount Temple, in the county of Sligo, and Vis- 
count Palmerston of Palmerston, in the county of Dublin, of 
February 9, 1722-3, by George the First. On his father’s 
death he had succeeded to his lucrative office of chief 
remembrancer of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 

In the preamble of the patent which made him a peer, 
honorable mention is made of his ‘‘ Father and Grandfather 
in Ireland, in the publick offices, performed their duty with so 
much conduct and wisdom, that the Inhabitants thereof do still 
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retain a grateful remembrance of them. His Uncle, also 
Ambassador abroad, with much hazard and toil, discharged 
his great trust successiully to his King and country, and 
demonstrates by his actions, as well as in his writings, the 
efficacy and vigor of a great soul.” Custom having allowed 
Irish peers to sit in the British House of Commons, the first 
Viscount Palmerston there successively represented three 
English boroughs. As might be expected, he strongly 
supported the government which had conferred the peerage 
upon him. This first Lord Palmerston, who died at the age 
of eighty-four, outlived his eldest son, and was succeeded by 
his grandson, also a Henry Temple, the Viscount Palmerston, 
with literary tastes and genial character, known to Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Fanny Burrey (Madame 
d’Arblay), and so much a favorite with the former that, a 
few months before his death, he wrote to Boswell that he 
had “dined at the club where Lord Palmerston was 
proposed, and, against my opinion, was rejected.”’ 

The membership then refused was afterwards granted 
in the famous club, still existing in London, founded in 1764, 
on the suggestion of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was assisted. 
by Dr. Johnson, who therefore called the painter Romulus- 
Burke and Oliver Goldsmith were among the original nine 
members. Boswell himself was not admitted until 1773, 
and has described his anxiety, while in the company of Lady 
Di Beauclerk, while the ballot for his election was goiug on ; 
and the subject ‘of Johnson’s placing himself behind a chair, 
on which he leaned as on a desk or pulpit, while with 
humorous formality he gave the new member a charge, 
pointing out the conduct e xpec ted from him in that capacity. 
The last time that Johnson dined at the club (June 22, 
1784) Lord Palmerston was of the party. 

After the death of Garrick, the name of “ The Literary 
Club” was assumed. Some of the ablest men in England 
have belonged to the club, from Sheridan and Fox duwn to 
Walter Scott, and Macaulay. The second Lord Palmerston 
was heard of at other places than the club. Horace Wal- 
pole speaks of his wit and learning, his good temper, and 
readiness in making poetical rebuses and charades, and in 
composing songs. He was fond of private theacricals, too, 
and performed pretty well for an amateur ; and, having the 
Knack of verse-making, was frequently drawn upon to supply 
prologues and epilogues. Most of his life was spent in Lon- 
don society, in which he was so popular that men applied to 
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him what Archbishop Sheldon had said of his great-grand- 
father, Sir John Temple: ‘ He has the curse of the Gospel, 
for all men speak well of him.” In 1769, when he was only 
forty, he lost his wife, only daughter of Sir Francis Poole, of 
Chester, and was nearly broken-hearted. His wedded life 
had been extremely happy, though it yielded no issue, and 
a recent writer says: “* The epitaph which he wrote on the 
death of his first wife is said to have been the most pathetic ever 
penned ; and, written at a time when our poetry had reached 
its lowest ebb, when all was artifice and platitude, phrase 
and frippery, it must be admitted that the lines have a gen- 
uine tenderness which it is almost impossible to find in other 
compositions of the period.” At that time, indeed, the only 
poetry of considerable merit that had been lately published 
was “ The Traveller,” by Goldsmith. The fine collection 
of paintings at Broadlands, which had a high repute seventy 
years ago, was collected by this second Lord Palmerston, of 
whose taste Sir Joshua Reynolds had such a high opinion 
that, when he bequeathed to particular friends the works of 
his own easel unsold at the time of his death, he gave the 
first choice to the Earl of Upper Ossory and the second to 
Lord Palmerston. 

Picture collecting, however, is a costly fancy. Fashion- 
able life in London is also expensive. The Palmerston 
property in Ireland was paid with Irish punctuality. The 
estates in the county of Sligo were almost wholly unpro- 
ductive, and the eight thousand .acres not far from Dublin, 
which ought to have yielded a large income, were so badly 
managed as to give very little. No wonder, then, that the 
English estates became subjected to heavy mortgages, which 
lay oppressively upon their last possessor long after the 
death of his father, who, having supported the policy of the 
sovereign by his votes in the House of Commons, was 
appointed a commissioner or lord of the admiralty, which he 
held, for many years, until the close of his life. The salary 
was acceptable, no doubt, from the impecuniosity to which 
we have just referred, and also because, after having been a 
widower for fourteen years, he contracted a second marriage 
in his forty-fourth year, the fruits of which were two sons 
(the eldest being the peer lately deceased), and two 
daughters. 

There is a little mystery about this second marriage. 
Mr. McGilchrist, whose biography of Lord Palmerston was 
published several weeks bela its subject’s death, gives the 
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following account, with the saving statement that he “ had 
not been able to authenticate it by any authority which 
amounts to anything approaching to certainty.” The account 
runs thus: “It is said that the viscount, after his bereave- 
ment of his first wife, was riding on horseback through the 
streets of Dublin, and was thrown, and one of his limbs 
fractured. He was carried into an adjacent house, and, upon 
medical assistance being summoned, it was found that it 
would be dangerous or fatal to have him removed. The 
house was occupied by a respectable hatter in middling 
circumstances. The hatter’s daughter undertook the task of 
nursing the injured peer. The consequence of her attentions 
was that they fell in love with each other, and the result was 
their marriage. This lady became the mother of the great 
English premier. We repeat, we cannot at all vouch for the 
accuracy of this gossip; but, to say the least, a colorable 
possibility is lent to it by the fact that in the Pecrages, and 
in such temporary authorities and chroniclers of aristocratic 
doings as the Gentleman’s Magazine, no further reference is 
made to the second wife of the second Viscount Palmerston, 
than that her name was Mary Mee, and that of her father 
Benjamin Mee. In the absence of all allusion to her family 
connections, the inference is almost if net quite inevitable 
that the lady was of obscure birth.” 

It is doubtful whether the widower ever did reside in 
Ireland; and it is certain that the accident, if it ever 
occurred, must have been at least thirteen years after his 
lordship had lost his first wife. Sir Bernard Burke simply 
records the dute of the second marriage, and the fact: 
“Secondly, 5 January, 1783, to Mary, daughter of Benja- 
min Mee, Esq.” The Gentleman’s Magazine, above referred 
to, in its number for January, 1783, records: “ At Bath, 
Lord Viscount Palmerston, of Ireland, M. P. for. Hastings, 
to Miss Mary Mee, second daughter of the late Benjamin 
Mee, Esq., and sister of Benjamin Mee, Esq., one of the 
directors of the bank.” Inasmuch as the lady’s father was 
dead, the hatter’s shop in Dublin, into which Lord Palmerston 
is stated to have been taken with a fractured limb, could not 
have been Mr. Mee’s, and he could scarcely have been only 
‘in middling circumstances ” if his son was a director of the 
Bank of England, an office to which none but eminent and 
wealthy London merchants ever are elected. Fielding’s 
‘““New Peerage,” published in 1784 (vol. ii., p. 92), states 
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that the second bride was “ of London,” which goes to nullify 
the story that she was a Dublin lady. It would appear, 
therefore, that the late premier, if his mother was not Irish, 
had very little Irish blood in his veins ; for, of all the male 
descendants of Anthony Temple, who settled in Ireland at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, only one—Sir 
John Temple, grandfather of the first Viscount Paimerston— 
married an Irish lady, named by Burke as “ Jane, daughter 
of Sir Abraham Yarner, Knt., of Dublin,’’ who certainly had 
not an Jrish name. The late Lord Palmerston, who was 
born in one of the southern counties, Was generally claimed 
as Irish estates, because he was an Irish peer ; but from the 
time of the Restoration in 1660 to that ot the Union in 1801, 
at least one-half of the Irish creations were in favor of English 
gentlemen. Arthur O’Connor, in * Captain Rock’s Letters 
to the King” (a volume published in London in 1528), 
relates how an English gentleman of considerable wealth, 
whose London residence was near Hyde Park, asked George 
lil., with whom he was a favorite, permission to drive 
through St. James’s Park, a privilege then given only to peers 
and certain high officials, as it would save him the dééour ot 
at least a mile when he went to and from the House of 
Commons. The king, answering him that the privilege 
could not be granted to an unoflicial commoner, offered to 
cut the Gordian knot by converting his petitioner into an 
Irish peer, which was not done, as the English gentleman 
declared he would submit to any inconvenience rather than 
descend to be placed in the peerage of Ireland. 

The late premier does not appear to have estimated his 
own nobility very highly. He never adopted at or since his 
accession to the title the almost invariable course of estab- 
lishing his right to vote in the election of Irish representa- 
tive peers, who sit for life in the British House of Lords. 
Though titled, he was to all intentsand purposes an Enuglish 
commoner, who declined to use or cast away his privilege of 
the peerage. It will be remembered how Lord Brougham 
has repeatedly lamented that he could not lay aside his cor- 
onet and return to the House of Commons, in which he had 
won his spurs as a politician and debater. One of Palmer- 
stou’s biographer’s says: ** In reviewing the little family his- 
tory thus sketched, the general results which strike ove are 
that Lord Palmerston came from a family of very ancient 
geutry, never connected, as far as his branch went, with 
what is called the aristocracy, and generally allied by mar- 
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riage with the middle class; that it was a thoroughly En- 
glish family in spite of its Irish employments, connected 
with England by property, and in almost every instance 
marrying English wives; that it has enjoyed nearly unin- 
termitted intellectual distinction for three hundred years, 
and that there has been a pervading likeness of character in 
the line all through. Practical statesmen or lawyers ; always 
fond of literature, and sometimes famous in it; successful 
men of the world, and worldly, but kind-hearted, genial, and 
capable of high feeling ; tough in constitution in spite of the 
gout, and for the most part long-lived. The Temples were 
the natural forerunners and producers of the veteran who 
is just about to be laid in his grave. The old tree seems to 
have put forth all its force for one last crop, and to have con- 
centrated all its hereditary qualities in the tough bit of fruit 
which has fallen so ripe, and yet so sound in surface and at 
core.” 

Henry John Temple was sent to Harrow school in 1794, 
at which time he was ten years old. The head-master of 
Harrow was Dr. Drury, under whom he learned to submit 
to the give-and-take of the fagging system. He was “fag” 
to the late Rev. Henry Law, rector of Stanton. In 1796 
he was headboy in the second remove of the fourth form— 
amerry, genial, good-humored lad, with a fair complexion 
and curly hair, and was a general favorite among his school- 
fellows. One of these, the late Sir John Eustace, of the 
Grenadier Guards, who was several years with him at Har- 
row, said that * during the whole of that time he was never 
known to be out of temper, or to bully any boy.” Among 
his schoolmates who are dead were the late Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Byron, Pepys (afterwards Lord Chancellor Cot- 
tenham), Earl Spencer—the “ honest Lord Althorpe ” of the 
refurm ministry—the Earl of Aberdeen, and the Earl of 
Ripon, both of whom preceded him in the premiership. 
Few of his school contemporaries survive. Among these are 
the Earl of Lonsdale, Earl Onslow, Sir Augustus J. Dal- 
rymple, the Rev. Augustus Campbell (rector of Liverpool), 
the Earl of Roden, and Sir Robert Shafto Adair. To the 
very last Palmerston was much attached to Harrow, and 
attended its annual celebrations, before the commencement 
of the summer vacation, with equal regularity and enjoy- 
ment. <A few years ago, passing through the great school- 
room with a friend, he showed him the panel on which he 
had carved his name, “ Temple,” alongside those of Byron 
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and Peel. He quitted Harrow after six years’ residence as 
a pupil, and went to Edinburgh, at the commencement of the 
present century, to attend the philosephical lectures of 
Dugald Stewart ; and in a public speech, a few years ago, 
he said: ‘I passed three years of my youth in studying at 
the University of Edinburgh; and I will frankly own, with- 
out disparagement to any other seat of learning at which I 
had the fortune to reside, that I enjoyed greater advantages 
in the acquirement of usefiil Knowledge and sound prin- 
ciples during my three years’ residence in Edinburgh than I 
possessed at any other place.” As viscounts’ eldest sons do 
not, by “ courtesy,” bear their fathers’ lower titles, 1t was 
Mr. and not Baron Temple who studied at Edinburgh. On 
his father’s death, in 1802, Mr. Temple became Viscount 
Palmerston, and had not then completed his eighteenth 
year. In 1803 he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was able and good-humored, full of life and high- 
spirited, fond of joining in the * Town-and-Gown ” battles 
being an. excellent pugilist), and possessed of so much 
pu ’ I 
mathematical knowledge that, though not much of a reading 
mau, he always took a high place at the college examina- 
tions. Totally devoid of pride, affectation, and conceit, he 
was a general favorite ; but few, if any, imagined that future 
greatness was in store for him. Ac cording to the university 
practice, he might have taken his degree as a nobleman, 
without examination, but he received it in the usual manner, 
and was highly “ placed” among the graduates by the 
examiners. 

Lord Palmerston’s mother died in February, 1805, while 
he was yet at the university, and was inte srred in Romsey 
Abbey Church, where his father’s remains repose. A 
mural tablet, carved by Flaxman, has been placed over their 
grave, with an inscription, the poetical conclusion of which, 
written by their son, testifies his grief, and may serve as a 
specimen of his poetical powers at the age of twenty-one 

* To those who knew the tenor of their days 
*T were worse than needless to recount their praise ; 
To those by whom their virtues were unknown, 
For cold applause the picture would be shown; 
And proud affection asks not for their bier 
The casual tribute of a stranger's tear. 
With aching bosoms and with bleeding hearts 
We marked those sighs with which the spirit parts; 
Yet bowed submissive to the chastening rod, 
Nor dared to question the decrees of God. 


More blest to live, they die in Him who trust; 
He deals His mercies when he calls the just.” 
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Having completed his education, he found himself pos- 
sessed of a peerage, with small means of supporting its 
dignity, and he resolved, like his ancestors, that his career 
should be political. The elder branch of his family, which 
had several peerages and much wealth—particularly Karl 
Grenville and the Marquis of Buckingham—were hereditary 
whigs, but Palmerston, though he had sat at the feet of the philo- 
sophic Gamaliel in Edinburgh, adhered to his father’s tory 
politics, and avowed them when first he sought to enter the 
House of Commons. 

The victory at Trafalgar, in October, 1805, was considered 
by the British nation to have been dearly purchased by the 
death of Nelson. The very day that victory was gained, 
Ulm surrendered to the French, and Napoleon soon after 
entered Vienna. Early in December his great triumph at 
Austerlitz broke down the European coalition against him. 
The news overwhelmed Mr. Pitt, whose health was feeble at 
the time, and he never recovered from that blow. In 
January the great statesman passed away—prematurely 
worn out before he had completed his forty-sixth year. A 
pew administration was formed, of which Lord Grenville was 
the nominal, as Charles James Fox was the virtual, head. It 
was chiefly composed of whigs, mostly members of the late 
opposition, and, from some idle boast by one of the party, 
was nicknamed the ministry of “ All the Talents.” Lord 
Henry Petty, then a younger brother, but afterwards Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though only twenty-five years old (the age at which Pitt 
became prime minister,) and was adopted by the whigs in the 
University of Cambridge as their parliamentary candidate for 
the vacancy created by the death of Mr. Pitt, who had repre- 
sented his Alma Mater from 1784 to his death. The tories set 
up Lord Palmerston, then little more than twenty-one years 
old, but Palmerston’ was unsuccessful. He received one 
hundred and twenty-eight against three hundred and thirty- 
one votes given to Lord Henry Petty. So, at the same place, 
had Pitt stood lowest on the poll, when, at the same age, he first 
endeavored to obtain the same public trust. Mr. McGilchrist 
says : “The contest was sharp and hotly contested. Lord Henry 
was success{ul. Palmerston was soon after returned for the 
pocket-borough of Bletchingly.” This erroneous statement 
nas been largely copied. Immediately, in connection with 
his friend Lord Fitzharris, he presented himself to the elect- 
ors of Horsham, but the number of votes given on each side 
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being exactly even. a double return was mad2. The case 
went betore a parliameutary committee, but their decision 
admitted the two other candidates, Messrs. Wilder and Parry 
Jones. 

The death of Mr. Fox, in September, 1806, rendered it 
advisable to have a general election, and Lord Palmerston, 
again entering into a contest at Cambridge, was a second 
time defeated, though on the first day, May 8, 1807, he headed 
the poll. At the close of the election, however, he was fourteen 
votes below Lord Euston, six below Sir O. Gibbs, who were 
thereby declared duly elected, but was forty-five votes ahead 
of his former antagonist, Lord Henry Petty. Determined to 
enter the House of Commons, he arranged for the purchase 
of a seat, with the Rey. Sir H. Holmes, who owned the 
borough, and became M. P. for Newport, Isle of Wight. 
His colleague was Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had just been 
appointed chief secretary of Ireland. In 1811, Lord Pal- 
merston stood for the University of Cambridge a third time, 
was elected, and retained his seat for twenty years. 

Some months after taking his seat in the House of Com- 
mons Palmerston made a judicious defence of the expedition 
against Copenhagen, a measure suggested by Lord Castle- 
reagh, and his reward was the commissionership of the 
admiralty, an office which his father had held for several 
years. The emoluments, about £1,000 to £1,200 a year, 
were of some consequence to a not wealthy Irish peer ; 
moreover, it was an honor to obtain such an office before he 
was full twenty-four years old, and it held promise of some- 
thing better in due season. 

He had not to wait very long. A change of ministry had 
taken place in 1807, the Duke of Portland becoming premier, 
with Mr. Percival, chancellor of the exchequer, actually 
ruling over him—as viceroy over the king. There was a 
stroug infusion of toryism in the new government. Canning 
and Castlereagh, as well as Lords Eldon and Hawkesbury 
(afterwards Earl of Liverpool), entered office. The new 
cabinet held together for little over two years, and before it 
broke up Palmerston was made secretary-at-war, in which 
office he remained during the next twenty years. Lord 
Castlereagh held the seals of the colonies and the War 
Department, but in those days, and until the Crimean war, 
when a fourth secretary of state was appointed, there also 
was a “ secretary-a/-war,” who actually did all the work 
as head of the War Department, with £2,480 per annum, 
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being half what is paid to the first lord of the treasury 
and the secretaries of state. When, in September, 1809, 
two cabinet ministers (Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning), 
had such personal differences that they found it expedient to 


resolve them by a duel on Wimbledon common, it was 
evident that the administration, like “a house divided 
against itself,” could not stand. Both gentlemen relinquished 
office. The Duke of Portland, broken in health, also 
resigned, and died soon after. Mr. Percival, who was as 
bitter and intclerant a tory as Lord Chancellor Eldon him- 
self, was made prime minister. The Marquis of Wellesley 
(Wellington’s elder brother) returned from an embassy to 
Spain to become secretary for foreign affairs, in the room of 
Mr. Canning. Lord Liverpool took Lord Castlereagh’s post as 
secretary ot war, and the colonies, and Lord Palmerston 
retained his position as secretary-at,war. Early in 1811 
the Prince of Wales entered upon the discharge of his duties 
as regent during his father’s insanity, and retained the 
ministers he found in office. In 1812 certain restrictions 
which had been placed upon the regency were removed, by 
lapse, yet still the prince made no chi unge. In fact, he 
he artily disliked trouble of any kind, and the formation of a 
liberal cabinet would have given him some actual work to 
perform. He was willing enough to assist in pageants and 
grand ceremonials, for, though “an Adonis of fifty” (as 
Leigh Hunt called him, and was imprisoned and fined for so 
doing), he still piqued himseif on being a lady’s man. He 
accepted Lord Wellesley’s resignation of the foreign secre- 
taryship, and placed Lord Castlereagh as his successor. 

In May, 1812, Mr. Percival was assassinated in the lobby 
of the House of Commons by one Bellingham, an insane 
man, and a new struggle for supreme power ensued. The 
Ear! of Liverpool, after a month had been spent in political 
intrigues, became premier; still Lord Palmerston remained 
secretary-at-war. Early in 1827 severe illness compelled 
Lord Liverpool to resign. Mr. Canning formed a liberal 
ministry ; still Lord Palmerston was secretary-at-war, but 
this time with a seat in the cabinet. Mr. Canning died in 
August, 1827, and Lord Goderich (afterwards the Earl of 
Ripon) became prime minister; still Lord Palmerston 
was secretary-at-war. The new ministry, after a few 
months’ rule, was found too weak to meet parliament, besides 
being yet more enfeebled by the quarrels of Mr. Herries, 
chancellor of the exchequer, and Mr. Huskinson, colonial 
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secretary, and the Duke of Wellington formed an adminis- 
tration, bringing back Mr. Peel and Lord Lyndhurst, and 
detaining some of Mr. Canning’s friends ; still Lord Palmers- 
ton was secretary-at-war. Mr. Huskinson, who had resigned 
office, was unexpectedly taken at his word, protested it 
was “a mistake,” was curtly informed “ it is no mistake, it 
can be no mistake, and it shall be no mistake,”’ and had to 
leave, upon which Lord Dudley, Mr. Charles Grant, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr. William Lamb, afterwards Lord Mel- 
bourne, also resigned, May, 1829. Palmerston now com- 
menced a holiday, which continued exactly eighteen months. 
His resignation because his friend had been badly treated, as 
he believed, did him much service with the country, which 
had remarked, apparently with some ground for the satire, 
that, no matter what the political principles of the ministry, 
Lord Palmerston was certain to be one of its members. 
Palmerston quitted office in May, 1828, after over twenty 
years’ service. He was then not quite forty-four years old, 
and had not made any great display of ability, though it was 
considered that the post of secretary-at-war had never been 
so well filled. He had a great deal to do, for he began in 
the midst of the Peninsular War, which terminated early in 
1814. Then followed the beginning of a retrenchment of 
the military expense, after which, in the spring of 1815, 
Napoleon’s return from Elba, and his astonishing, but futile, 
reign of the Hundred Days, which was ended by the great 
defeat at Waterloo, imposed immense labor upon the minister 
of war. Thence, up to his quitting the Wellington cabinet, 
he labored steacily in his office. He appeared wholly with- 
out ambition. Delighting in society, he was fond of the 
pleasures of private life. He was a man of fashion as well 
as of business during the regency, in high request at 
Almack’s, and apparently devoted to flirtation and dancing. 
The Princess Lieven, wife of the Russian ambassador, 
stamped his reputation by declaring that he was the only 
Englishman who could waltz. He was, for many years, one 
of the best-dressed men in London—his good figure, slight 
and well made, being set off with attire which was becoming 
on account of its elegant simplicity. He appeared to have 
cultivated the graces very successfully. He was a great 
diner-out in these days. When he was foreign secretary, the 
Times, which had quarrelled with the liberal and ratted to 
the tory party, constantly ridiculed him as being a dandy of 
fifty, and fastened upon him the nickname of “ Cupid.” Dur- 
ing the nineteen years in which he was secretary-at-war, he 
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did not speak a dozen times upon any subject unconnected 
with his own department, and not once upon foreign politics. 
We have had the curiosity to go through Hansard’s 
“ Parliamentary Debates” during the first twenty years of 
Palmerston’s official life, and find that his speeches, on other 
than his official subjects, were few, brief, and clear—the sub- 
jects being the Catholic claims, the law of copyright, the 
game laws, the usury laws, church extension, slavery, and 
electioneering. His colleagues obtained very little aid from 
him in parliament. 

Yet he took great interest in all public subjects, foreign 
as well as domestic. He was personally attached to Mr. 
Canning, who, like himself, had commenced public life as a 
tory, and closed it as a moderate whig. Canning, who highly 
estimated his general knowledge and his abilities, vainly 
attempted to bring ‘that three-decker Palmerston into 
action.” 

During the latter part of Lord Liverpool’s administration 
the political opinions of Lord Palmerston became more libe- 
ral. He was impressed with the free-trade principles which 
his friend, Mr. Huskisson, avowed, to the dismay of the feeble- 
minded premier, and he became a convert to the liberal 
foreign policy of Canning, put into practice, on succeeding 
Lord Castlereagh, in the autumn of 1822; the first fruit of 
which was the breaking up of that confederation of kings 
known as ‘*t The Holy Alliance.” He approved, too of 
Canning’s advocacy ot Catholic emancipation, as well as of 
his strong opposition to parliamentary reform. While a 
member of the Wellington cabinet, he saw that some measure 
of parliamentary reform must be granted, and openly said in 
the House of Commons, just before he quitted the ministry, 
that a great reform might be staved off by granting a small 
measure. ‘*I am anxious,” he said, ‘ to express my desire 
that the franchise [of the small borough of Penryn, which 
had been convicted of the grossest corruption and venality] 
should be extended to a great town, not because I am a 

friend to reform in principle, but because I am its decided 
enemy. I think that the franchise to large towns is the only 
mode in which the house can avoid the adoption, at some 
time or other, of a general plan of reform.” The Duke of 
Wellington did not desire to make a concession to a large 
town, such as Manchester and Birmingham, for which Hus- 
kisson and Palmerston voted ; and, oddly enough, when they 
quitted the ministry, Palmerston, the decided enemy ” of 
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reform, had credit with the public of being, in some degree, 
a victim to his desire to grant more than his late tory 
colleagues. 

From the time of Mr. Canning’s death, nine months before, 
Palmerston, his ablest disciple, applied himself to the care of 
foreign politics. There was none other of that party sec- 
tion to do so. Palmerston may or may not have seen that 
such an intolerant administration as Wellington’s could not 
last; that the next government must inevitably be liberal ; 
and that, for various reasons, the new government would 
require his co-operation. In June, 1829, he broke ground 
in a very able speech on the foreign relations of England 
generally ; and, in March, 1830, displayed still move ability 
in a speech on the affairs of Portugal in particular. He 
voted for the Catholic relief bill of 1829, though, in the 
previous year, he had opposed the repeal of the test and 
corporation acts, on the ground that he could not relieve 
Protestant Dissenters until the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics had taken place. In both these votes he followed 
the policy of Mr. Canning. 

The accession of William IV. in the following year, and the 
second French revolution immediately succeeding, increased 
the hopes of the reformers. The Duke of Wellington, 
before the meeting of parliament, in November, 1830, had 
declared that he did not think there was any necessity for 
reform, and thereupon rose an immense popular excite- 
ment. Yorkshire had returned Henry Brougham as a leader 
of the people, and he announced that he would immediately 
bring “the great question of a reform of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament fully under consideration” within a 
fortnight. When the day came, the Wellington administra- 
tion suddenly coliapsed on a hostile vote in the Commons, 
and, as much to their own satisfaction as to the surprise of the 
whig party, who had sat in “ the cool shade of opposition” 
for twenty and three long years, suddenly found themselves 
in office. 

The Wellington cabinet resigned office on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1830, the very day on which Mr. Brougham’s motion 
for parliamentary reform was to have been made. He post- 
poned it for a few days. On the 22d, the new ministry 
having been formed, Mr. Brougham took his seat on the 
Woolsack, in the House of Lords, as chancellor of England. 
The testimony of Lord Althorpe has declared that Brougham 
reluctantly accepted the great seal, because it was “almost 
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forced upon him,” the argument which made him assent 
being that a liberal government, which did include him, 
could not succeed. Earl Grey, who had most ungenerously 
persecuted Canning during his short premiership in 1827, 

was placed at the head of the government, the cabinet 
including Lord Palmerston and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
(his old competitor at Cambridge in 1806), Lord Goderich, 
Lord Melbourne, Mr. Charles Grant—five out of the twelve 
cabinet ministers thus being Canningites. Thirty-three 
years before, Lord Grey (then in the House of ¢ ‘ommons), 
had introduced a bill for parliamentary reform, which was 
rejected. He now was head of what was popularly called 
“The Reform Ministry.” The programme was sit nple and 
good: Parliamentary reform, economy and retrenchment, 
repression of outrage and relief of distress, and the main- 
tenance of peace with foreign powers. Never did any 
administration enter office with more decided popularity. 
The king himself, who possessed extreme liberal views at 
the time, partook of it. The tories alone were remarkably 
depressed, and even Sir Robert Peel, usually not very 
demonstrative, said, on quitting office: “The downfall of 
the cabinet was inevitable. The duke [of Welliugton], by 
his declaration against all reform, hastened the catastrophe. 
The head of the government ought never to allow his secrets 
to be discovered.” Yet this very head was that same 
warrior-statesman who, when agree only two years before 
to reveal his purposed policy on the ( ‘atholic question, said : 
“Tf I thought that the hair of my head knew my policy, I 
would shave it off and wear a wig.” 

In the reform ministry the office of secretary-of-state for 
foreign affairs was conceded, without opposition, to Lord 
Palmerston. The handsome salary (£5,000 a year) was 
acceptable, no doubt, but we believe that the emoluments of 
office are not so much considered by the recipients as the 
honor, status, and power of the office itself. It might have 
been expecte d, from his avowed enmity to all reform, pro- 
claimed in the East Retford debate, in May, 1828, that he 
would not hz we joined an administration so particular! y pledged 
as Lord Grey’s to the widest policy on that subject. But 
his defence was that, while he had been ready to pos tpone 
reform by small concessions, he could not avoid acknowle dg- 
ing the fact when the time for piecemeal legislation had 


passed away ; that if it were still refused, or even delayed, 
the end might be revolution. 
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By the public at large the new foreign secretary, now 
forty-six years old, was not very highly considered, for the 
one great thought of the time was, “the bill, the whole 
bill, and nothing but the bill,” which was promised to be 
ready early in 1831. His colleagues, his opponents, and 
politicians of the first class held him in higher estimation. 
Sir James Macintosh stated that Lord Palmerston, after Mr. 
Perceval’s administration, consulted him about the chancellor- 
ship of the exchequer, which, he said, had been offered to 
him (then only twenty-eight years old) by Lord Liverpool, 
and that he decided to continue secretary-at-war, as it prom- 
ised to be, what it proved, a permanent ollice. 

By acceptance of office Lord Palmerston had vacated his 
seat for the University of Cambridge. His constituents, 
opposed to reform, «id not re-elect bim. The pocket-bo- 
rough of Bletchingly conveniently returned him. In 1832, 
after the passing of the reform bill, he was elected for South 
Hants, in which his English property lies. There was a 
general election in December, 1834, immediately after Sir 
Robert Peel’s return from Italy to assume the premiership, 
and Lord Palmerston was defeated. He remained without a 
seat in parliament until June, 1835, when Mr. James Ken- 
nedy, a barrister with some literary tastes, who then repre- 
sented the little borough of Tiverton, found it convenient to 
resign his seat, strongly recommending Lord Palmerston as 
his successor. The electors of Tiverton returned the noble 
lord, and he continued to represent them until he died, a 
period of over twenty years. His official patronage fell 
freely, during all that time, on these electors and their fami- 
lies. Mr. Kennedy was still more fortunate. The court of 
mixed commission at Cuba was established about the time of 
his judicious resignation of his seat for Tiverton, and Lord 
Palmerston acknowledged his gratitude by appointing this 
gentlemaan judge of that court, with an annual salary of 
£4,000 year. 

Lord Palmerston did not take any active part in the dis- 
cussions on the reform bill. He made two or three short 
speeches, in oue of which he defended himself from the 
imputation of inconsistency. 

Lord Palmerston continued foreign secretary in the 
respective administrations of Lords Grey and Melbourne, 
from November, 1830, until September, 1541; the short 
period—November, 1834, to April, 1835—during which the 
Melbourne ministry were out of office, being deducted. Dur- 
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ing these ten years and a half, a history of England's foreign 
relations would simply tell the story of Palmerston’s official 
course. He appeared almost negligent of domestic subjects, 
though he voted with his colleagues. Irish tithes, coercion 
bills, repeal and anti-repeal agitation, currency, public educa- 
tion, law reform, poor laws, factory bills, municipal reform, 
sanitary regulations—these did not appear to obtain his 
attention. His mind was directed to, and exercised upon, 
English relations with foreign powers ; and his course regard- 
ing them has been greatly praised or censured, according to 
the party of the critic. His one purpose, during the last 
thirty-five years, was to make and maintain English prestige 
and English power throughout Europe. This, inde ed, had 
been the policy of Canning, but circumstances enabled Pal- 
merston to carry it out with greater power, because, for the 
most part, his colleagues scarcely ever interfered with him, 
or questioned the motives of his conduct ; whereas Canning 
stood almost alone in the Liverpool cabinet, a single liberal, 
surrounded by able and active politicians, who had the power, 
to a large extent, of controlling him. 

When Lord Palmerston took office in November, 1830, 
the European horizon was so disturbed thas Prince Talley- 
rand, who was then in London as French ambassador, 
declared that ‘‘if an angel from heaven were in the foreign 
office, he could not preserve peace for three months.” Pal- 
merston falsified that prediction. Wellington, a few months 
earlier, wholly repudiating the Pitt policy of interfering in 
the affairs of other nations (a policy which created a war 
that covered full twenty years, and added $1,500,000,000 to 
the previously vast debt of England), had acknowledged 
Louis Philippe d’Orleans, not as here ditary king of France, 
but as popularly chosen, King of the French. Palmerston 
went further, and cordially proffered friendship and. alliance 
to France. Thus, for the first time on record, what is called 
the entente cordiale was established, and the two great nations, 
so long at variance though locally so near, acted in concert 
thereafter. Palmerston took a leading part in acknowledging 
and establishing the independence ‘of Belgium, of which 
Prince Leopold, uncle of the Princess Victuria, now Queen 
of England, was elected sovereign. It was predicted that 
this “ little experimental monarchy,” as it was jocosely called, 
would be a flagrant failure. It was affirmed that Palmerston 
was a mere tool in the hands of Talleyrand, whose purpose 
was, as early as possible, to annex Belgium as a province of 
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France. At that time, a caricaturist, who signed himself 
H. B. (John Doyle, father of Richard Doyle, for many years 
one of the leading artists of “ Punch”), was a power in the 
land, and Palmerston was one of his favorite subjects. He 
extended, if he did not suggest, the idea that Palmerston was 
tricked by Talleyrand. He was depicted as a fly heeding 
the blandishments of a spider; as a blind man carrying a 
lame one who points the way ; as a blind man led by a French 
poodle to the verge of a precipice; asa cat held by a monkey, 
alter the manner of Landseer’s picture, in which the monkey 
uses the cat’s paw to get the chestnuts out of the fire. The 
general opinion was, at the time, that the wily Frenchman 
would outwit his English adversary, but the fact was not so, 
Palmerston, who had the advantage of speaking and writing 
the French language as if it were his own, held his own 
against Talleyrand, who complained, * C’est un homme qui n’a 
pas le talent du raisonnement,” that the English statesman 
would not be argued with, and therefore could not be hum- 
bugged. Be Jgium, with very limited means, was established 
as an independent kingdom, with free institutions, and has 
thriven remarkably. France gained nothing by the trans- 
action, and Europe obtained one more State which presents 
& favorable example of constitutional government. 

What is known as the “ Quadruple Alliance” was another 
stroke of policy much canvassed at the time. The sovereigns 
of Spain and Portugal were two young girls, whose crowns 
were forcibly claimed by their respective uncles, Don Carlos 
and Don Miguel. These claims were feeble, and the two 
pretenders were disliked by all liberal statesmen for their 
avowed hostility to constitutional government. The liberal 
cabinets of London and Paris, asserting the rights of the two 
young queens, made a treaty between E ngland, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, the object of which was to establish 
them, if necessary, by armed as well as moral interference. 
The result, which was not arrived at without a civil war in 
each of the peninsular kingdoms, was the firm establishment 
of Queens Isabella and Maria de Gloria. Another stroke of 
policy, during Palmerston’s first occupancy of the foreign 
office, was his using the strong weapon of an armed inter- 
ference to prevent the dismemberment of the Turkish em- 
pire by Mehemet Ali, pacha of Egypt, who was ambitious 
of converting his pachalate, including Syria, into an inde- 
pendent monarchy, hereditary in his own family. Lord 
Palmerston, believing that “the balance of power in Europe” 
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demanded the preservation of the Ottoman empire, made a 
league between England, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, to 
oppose the ambitious vassal, and, in consequence, a fleet, 
chiefly composed of British men-of-war, was sent to the 
coast of Syria to drive Mehemet Ali's troops out of the 
country. In a short time this was done, the war ending with 
the capture of the fortress of St. Jean d’Acre, which had 
successiully resisted Napoleon; the retreat of Mehemet 
Ali’s troops, aud the abandonment of his projects upon Syria. 
The capture of St. Jean d’Acre, achieved mainly by the 
gallantry of Commodore Sir Charles Napier, who had sug- 
gested it, contrary to the epinion of Admiral Stafford, his 
senior in command, and executed it on Lord Palmerston’s 
own orders. France was so indignant at having been excluded 
from participation in this movement that at one time it was 
feared that she would declare war with England; but Pal- 
merston presented a bold front. M. Thiers’ warlike policy 
was condemned, his ministry was dissolved, and Guizot and 
Soult, whose policy was peace, were placed at the head of 
affairs by Louis Philippe. The only one of the Melbourne 
ministry who was really popular when it was dissolved, 
at the close of August, 1541, was the foreign secretary. 
Palmerston’s management had undoubtedly advanced the 
moral iifluence of England in Europe. 

Lord Aberdeen, who had previously held the office, 
succeeded Lord Palmerston as foreign secreta:y in the second 
Peel administration, which lasted fiom September, 1S41, to 
July, 1846, being broken up on the very day that the bill 
for abolishing the corn-laws received the royal assent. He 
was in opposition during these five years, but supported 
Sir Robert Peel’s free trade, though he sometimes took 
exceptions to his foreign policy. When the whigs returned 
to office, with Lord John Russell at the head of the govern- 
meut, Lord Palmerston resumed his position in the foreign 
office. Almost immediately he iound himselt iv the midst ‘of 
a difficulty, arising out of a civil war about the exyulsion of 
the Jesuits, between the Catholics and the Protestants of 
Switzerland, which was ended by a battle in which the latter 
were successful. The affair of the Spanish marriages, a 
manceuvre of Louis Philippe and Guizot for the benefit of 
the house of Orleans, in which they deceived, if they did not 
outwit, Lord Palmerston, was the untoward event of 1847 ; 
it ended in the engineer being hoisted on his own petard, for 
in the following ‘February a revolutionary storm arose in 
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Paris, which uprooted the Orleans dynasty, changed the 
monarchy into a republic, shook nearly every continental 
throne in Europe, and at one time seemed likely to end in 
general democracy. At that crisis, Palmerston (to use his 
own words, often quoted in derision) did not interfere, but 
touk the attitude of * a judicious bottle-holder.” He played 
a difficult game with delicate skill, not pleasing either 
extreme party, but preserved England from anarchy. He 
supported Turkey when the sultan, notwithstanding the 
threats of Austria and Russia, refused to surrender Kossuth 
and other political refugees ; but declined to throw down the 
gauntlet against Austria on behalf of the nationalities of 
Hungary and Italy. He committed the great blunder of 
sending a large fleet to Greece in order to force that country 
to * foot a little bill’? which a certain adventurer, called Don 
Pacifico, had sent in for losses which they deciared had arisen 
from outrages committed by the Greeks. It was like employ- 
ing a steam-engine to drive a tack into the wainscot. The 
disproportion of the great means to the trifling end was 
ridiculed at home and abroad. A vote of censure on the 
foreign policy of the British government was moved 
in the House of Lords in July, 1850, and carried by a 
majority of thirty-seven. In the ‘Commons, afew d: Lys later, 
Mr. Roebuck moved a counter-resolution of approval, which, 
after several nights’ debate, was carried by a majority of 
forty-six. On toat occasion, Lord Palmerston, the person 
whose course was under review, made a speech, in which, 
without once referring to note or memorandum, he held the 
attention of the House of Commons for five hours, during 
which he explained his policy as it had worked in ten differ- 
ent countries, dissected the intrigues of foreign statesmen, 
and showed in what way he had maintained British policy. 
Rarely has any speech at St. Stephen’s been so well received, 
and Lord Palmerston’s most generous as well as most illus- 
trious opponent, Sir Robert Peel, who in that debate uttered 
his last words, declared, ** We are all proud of him.” 

In December, 1851, when the coup d’état took place at 
Paris, Lord Palmerston wrote to the Marquis of Normanby, 
the: British ambassador there, warmly approving of it as 
likely to prevent anarchy and consolidate a good govern- 
ment. There had been a sort of arrangement that no import- 
ant step should be taken by the foreign secretary without 
the assent of the whole cabinet, as well as of the Queen ; 
and Lord John Russell, believed to have been jealous of 
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Lord Palmerston’s popularity, made a formal complaint that 
he had violated this arrangement—which, indeed, was a 
restriction on his power. It was further believed that the 
Queen was offended, because Palmerston was opposed to 
the interference of Prince Albert, a person totally irrespen- 
sible, in foreign affairs, particularly as his predilections 
were more German than liberal. Palmerston resigned 
office, and the causes of his dismissal—for it was no less— 
were stated and discussed in the Commons, in February, 
1852, immediately after parliament had assembled. Palmer- 
ston sharply said that, according to Lord John Russell, every 
minister was to be free to pronounce upon foreign affairs, 
except the only one who had studied them. Some days later, 
Palmerston moved, as an amendment on Russell’s local 
militia bill, that the force should be general instead of local, 
carried it by a majority of eleven votes, and the Russell 
ministry was obliged to resign. The Exrl of Derby, who 
had moved the vote of censure on Palmerston’s foreign 
policy in 1850, now came into power, and offered him that 
very post in the foreign office from which Lord John Russell 
had dismissed him, In December, 1852, the Derby ministry 
had to give way to a coalition ministry, of which Lord 
Aberdeen was head, and Lord Palmerston consented to be- 
come home secretary. The internal affairs of the empire 
were attended to by the new home secretary as if he had been 
all his life in the department, without ever having written a 
despatch or read a protocol. Lord John Russell, who knew 
little of foreign politics, and is said to be ignorant even of 
the French language, became foreign secretary, but was not 
able to remain so for more than two months. The Russian 
war arose. Soon the Aberdeen government dissolved, and 
in March, 1855, Lord Palmerston became premier, and at 
once justified public opinion by the vigor which he — 
into the war, and the tact with which he concluded ; 
peace. 

The Palmerston cabinet, however, chiefly consisted of 
men of mediocre capacity. The government, beaten in March, 
1857, on a vote condemning the policy of the Chinese war, 
was compelled to appeal to the country by a general election, 
and the response was favorable. But, in the following year, 
again defeated (on the law of conspiracy amendment bill, 
brought in at the Emperor Napoleon’s request, after the 
Orsini plot to assassinate him), had to resign, and the Earl of 
Derby again became the head of the government, adopted a 
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liberal tone, brought in a reform bill, and was defeated, in 
June, 1859, by a coalition of whigs and radicals (precisely 
as Peel was defeated in 1846), and the second Palmerston 
government was then formed. The Italian war was then in 
progress, and the public feeling was that Lord Palmerston’s 
experience, sagacity, and tact might do a great deal to 
adjust the vexed questions arising out of it. The Palmerston 
ministry went in with a pledge to the public that they would 
introduce, with intent to carry, a satisfactory reform bill. A 
measure purporting to be such was introduced by Lord 
John Russell in March, 1860. It was complicated and ineffi- 
cient. After creeping on, through various stages, for three 
months, it was withdrawn by its author, on the plea that 
there was not time to discuss it in that session ; but during the 
five years which followed reform had been left upon the shelf 
where Lord John Russell put it out of the way ; and his cool 
reply to enquirers ever since was, “ Rest and be thankful.” 

Lord Palmerston was nearly seventy-six years old when 
he became premier a second time. Since then his govern- 
ment had many difficulties to contend with, chief among 
which were the changes in India consequent on the rebellion 
of 1857, the Polish rebellion, the American war, the Prusso- 
Austrian invasion and partition of Denmark, the remodelling 
of the British educational system, the reform of the bank- 
ruptcy code, and the commercial treaty between Englandand 
France. It gave no small advantages to the public by the 
reduction of taxation, a benefit chiefly owing to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s financial measures. Still it has been felt, and par- 
ticularly during the last twelve or eighteen months, that this 
was not a strong government. Last session, indeed, it was 
evident that a man over eighty years old really was the exe- 
cutive. When illness kept him from going to the house, all 
things were “ at sixes and sevens,”’ for his lieutenants were 
maladroit, if not incapable. Mr. Gladstone, who might have 
stilled the tempest, “ kept himself to himself,” silently chew- 
ing the cud of some fiscal project, and minding nothing but 
his own department, as Palmerston himself did, thirty years 
before, in the Melbourne ministry. 

The dissolution of parliament, last August, was delayed 
as long as possible from a fear of the result; but Lord Pal- 
merston had the satisfaction of knowing that he had gained 
on the number and talents of his supporters by the general 
election. He died, on the 18th of October, 1565, after a few 
days’ illness, of an inflammatory attack of the bladder, and 
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his mind was unclouded to the last. He was heard, between 
sleeping and waking, on the day before he died, to murmur, 
‘‘The treaty with Belgium! yes, read me the sixth clause 
again.”” He passed away, in broad daylight, in quiet, and 
without pain. His own desire was that he should be buried 
in a vault which he had prepared, a few years ago, in the 
Abbey Church, Romsey, near the resting-place of his father, 
mother, and brother ; but Queen Victoria requested that his 
remains should be publicly interred in Westminster Abbey, 
and his widow assenting, this was done on Friday, Octo- 
ber 27, there being a public funeral, at which the first and 
noblest of the land, including the Prince of Wales and 
the whole cabinet, assisted. His grave is opposite those of 
Chatham, Pitt, and Fox, and near those of Castlereagh 
and Canning. 

Lord Palmerston left no son, or any other near relative, 
who can legally inherit his titles, the line of succession 
being limited, as in most modern peerages, to male heirs 
only, aud their male. descendants. His only brother, Sir 
William Temple, who long was ambassador at Naples, died 
in 1857, unmarried. Of his sisters, one married Admiral 
Bowles, and the other became the wife of Mr. Lawrence 
Sullivan. Both these ladies are dead. Their only male 
representative is Mr. Sullivan, a clergyman, who, as belong- 
ing to the female line, cannot succeed to the peerage of 
Palmerston, which is therefore extinct. 

In December, 1839, being then fifty-five years old, Lord 
Palmerston married Emily-Mary, daughter of the first 
Viscount Melbourne, and widow of the fifth Earl Cowper. 
The lady, wha was only three years his junior (she was born 
in 1787), brought him a considerable fortune, which was 
greatly increased by the death, in 1853, of the last Viscount 
Melbourne, her brother, whose large estates in the counties 
of Herts and Derby, she inherited. 

Lord Palmerston was a bold rather than a good horseman. 
While in the country, that is, during five months every year, 
he rarely rode less than twenty or thirty miles a day. He 
followed the hounds after he had completed his eightieth 
year. He bad an Englishman’s fancy for the turf, and won 
the great autumn handicap, the Csarewitch stakes, at New- 
castle, soon after his marriage, with a horse called Iliona, by 
Priam, on the proper pronunciation of whose name a discus- 
sion occurred which continued for a long time, and finally 
was referred to the heads of houses in Cambridge University, 
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who decided that the “o” should be sounded long. He never 
lost or won even a pair of gloves, it is said, upon any race. 

In early life he displayed wit, readiness, and ability as a 
collaborateur with Sir Robert Peel, John Wilson Croker, and 
same other sarcastic tories in the composition of ** The New 
Whig Guide,” published in 1820. One of the cleverest 
among the many jeux d’esprit in that volume, “ The Trial of 
Henry Brougham for Mutiny” (against Mr. George Ponsonby, 
the whig leader in the House of Commons), has been gen- 
erally attributed to Lord Palmerston, and is very racy and 
playfully satirical. Some of the poetry, too, has been affili- 
ated upon him, particularly a lyric called “ Quarter-day,” 
which isa parody on Moore’s ‘* Oh, the days are gone, when 
beauty bright,” and the “ Political Alphabet, or the Young 
Member’s A B C,” commencing: 

“A was an Althorpe, as dull as a hog; 
B was black Brougham, a surly cur-dog ;” 
—as it happened, ten years later, several whom Palmer- 
ston had sneered at, Althorpe, Brougham, Lambton, &c., 
were in the Grey cabinet with him. 

Lord Palmerston’s capacity for labor was immense. He 
was one of the first in the House of Commons in the after- 
noon, and one of the last to leave it. He wrote, almost 
invariably, standing at a plain deal desk in his library at 
Broadlands, and prided himself (as Peel also did, and with 
equal cause) upon his bold, well-formed, and legible hand- 
writing. It was his rule, from which he rarely deviated, to 
take from seven to eight hours’ sleep, no matter at what time 
he went to bed. 

Few public men were so good-natured. His charity was 
very liberal. Numerous instances have been mentioned, 
since his death, in which the objects were opposed to him in 
politics. In April, 1818, when he was secretary-at-war, a 
half-pay lieutenant, named Davies, fired a pistol at him, the 
ball only slightly bruising his hip. The man was arrested 
and committed for trial, and Lord Palmerston, when he heard 
that he was so poor that he could not fee lawyers to defend 
him, instantly sent a check for more than sufficient to cover 
the expense. Davies was tried, proved to be insane, and 
sent to Bedlam, where he died only a short time ago. 

Lord Palmerston had held office under George III., George 
IV., William IV., and Victoria; had sat in sixteen different 
parliaments, and had been elected to the seventeenth. He 
was not a very good public speaker. When he addressed the 
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Yommons, in that familiar way which is in vogue there, he 
was easy and pleasant. He was fond of what is called 
‘* chaffing”’ his opponents, and rarely lost his temper, what- 
ever the provocation. He was not fluent, though he did not 
stutter and make grimaces like Lord John Russell, but his 
hesitancy was that of a man who fastidiously see he for the 
most felicitous word, which always repi aid his hearers when it 
came, but the search for which sometimes seemed painful, an 
odd gesticulation commonly making it appear as if the word 
were jerked out from the bottom of a deep mind. 

We have traced at some length the public life of Lord 
Palmerston. It but remains that we should sketch his 
character, and endeavor to account for the remarkable popu- 
larity of his latter years. He was simply a well-born, well- 
educated man, with a great deal of common sense and a 
great aptitude for labor, who entered office at an unusually 
early age, and did his work so well that, whatever changes 
took place in the ministry, few thought of removing him. 
As the ttme changed, he changed with it, becoming more 
and more liberal; until, at last, his opponents—he had no 
evemies—accused him of having weather-cock principles. 
This liberality was more obvious in his foreign than in 
his domestic policy. He was ever the friend of constitu- 
tional governments in Europe, believing that the worst 
torm of constitutional government was better than the best 
form of despotism. Belgium, Greece, Spain, and Portugal 
owe their independence to him, and he saved Turkey more 
than once. His great contemporaries—Metternich, Nessel- 
rode, and Guizot—all failed and fell, because they defied 
public opinion, and attempted to rule in spite of it. He made 
the English name more respecte <d throughout Europe than 
it had been since the time of the first William Pitt. At 
home he retained some of his early prejudic es, and, truth to 
say, cared very little for reform. But he knew when to yield 
to, or rather to anticipate, public opiniou. Where the interests 
of England were to be served, he never faltered. He had a 
great deal of bonhomie in his nature and in his manner. He 
was genial and social; had a keen sense of humor, ready 
wit, much acquired knowledge, great physical powers, and 
unflagging animal spirits. He gave his life’s labor to his 
country, and, we firmly believe, would have given his life 
itself had it been demanded. 
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Art. VII.—1. History and Description of the Museum of Natural 
History and Royal Botanic Garden, By M. Devuze, Assist 
ant Botanist. 2 vols., 8vo. London. 


2. List of the Animals in the Gardens of the Zoological Society, 
with Notices respectingthem, and a Plan of the Gardens, showing 
the buildings and enclosures in which the animals are kept. 
London. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London. 


4. Fauna Boreali Americana ; or, the Zoology of the Northern 
Parts of British America, &c, By Ww. Swainson, F.R.S., 
&c., and J. Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S. London. 

§. Hortus Kewensis ; or, a Catalogue of the Plants cultivated in 
the Royal Botanie Garden. By the late Wiuuiam Arron. 
London. 


Ir is now more than seven years since we endeavored, in 
a leading morning journal of this city, to interest our men of 
wealth and influence in the establishment of a zoological 
garden, reminding them that, so universally are the utility 
and value of such institutions recognized as sources of in- 
struction and amusement to all classes, the poorest coun- 
tries of Europe, which make any pretensions to enlight- 
enment, support at least one. We had no great park then 
in New York as we have now. Yet, although no decided 
steps were taken in favor of the project for years afterwards, 
we had the gratification to see that our efforts were by no 
means fruitless. It is but recently, however, that the good 
work has been commenced in earnest; but many of our 
citizens congratulate each other already that the Central 
Park has added to its many other attractions that of a 
Museum of Natural History. This is an exaggeration, but 
a pardonable one. All the animals and birds that are yet to 
be seen at the old Arsenal building can only be regarded as 
forming the nucleus of a museum. So far as they go, none 
admire or value them more than we; but we should only do 
harm by pretending that a superb and noble temple has been 
built when the foundation of it has scarcely been dug. We 
think it much more our duty to remind the public that 
grand edifices require large sums of money and skilful 
architects to build them. A few presents now and then of 
animals or birds from individuals or corporations, or both, 
would take a long time to build up a museum of natural 
history, such as would do credit to the metropolis of the 
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United States. No great institution of the kind has ever 
been established in any such way. 

Here we are reminded of a very great defect in the policy 
of our rulers, for we cannot say that it is our form of govern- 
ment that is to blame for the little encouragement that ie 
given to great public enterprises, such as a zoological or 
botanical garden, since the noblest works of ancient or 
modern times were performed by the small republic of 
Athens, under the guidance of Pericles. The greatest and 
wealthiest of empires have not left nobler monuments of their 
genius and enterprise than these. But in modern times all 
is reversed in this respect. Those whom we call despots 
not only give a liberal support to every project whose object 
it is to improve the public taste, or to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of the arts and sciences, but they frequently origi- 
nate such themselves. This is true of the Czar of Russia, 
as well as of the sovereigns of England, France, Austria, 
and Prussia; but we must not close our eyes to the 
fact that nothing of the kind is true of any of our presidents 
or Governors, whether we call them republicans, democrats, 
or whigs. If it be urged in defence of our Presidents that 
they do not possess the means or the power to found, or even 
encourage the founding of institutions like those alluded to, 
no such excuse can be made for Congress, which has both 
the means and the power, but which, it is notorious, does not 
exercise either for so noble a purpose. We will not extend 
the comparison, however, on the present occasion, but con- 
fine ourselves to the fact that any government which persists 
in neglecting to encourage the arts and sciences cannot be 
regarded as either paternal or patriotic, nor can it be expected 
to endure. However liberal and public-spirited private citi- 
zens may be, they cannot establish a work of such magnitude 
as that under consideration should be in order to render it 
adequate to its purpose. This we will prove, as weproceed, 
to the satisfaction of every intelligent person, from the history 
of those similar institutions which may be considered the best 
models. We may remark, in the meantime, that if only to 
prevent the shameful and debasing impositions now practised 
on the public by the owners of so-called museums, all who 
possess influence or money, and who take any interest in the 
welfare of the metropolis, should co-operate with each other 
in establishing a Museum of Natural History4n the Central 
Park. We need hardly say that it is not alone the citi- 
zens of New York who would benefit by it; those of every 
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city in the United States would do so to a greater or 
less extent. But although the subject of the present 
article is the contemplated metropolitan garden, we do 
not mean that Bostun, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
large cities should not also have zoological and botani- 
cal gardens. On the contrary, we would strongly urge on 
each to establish one; but we think that all should take a pride 
in founding a model institution at the metropolis. We know 
that in other cities, as well as in New York, there are show- 
men who have not much regard for truth, honesty, or decency ; 
but we must admit that there are charlatans in New York 
whose infamous conduct casts that of all others into the 
shade ; for nowhere else, we believe, do that class of impost- 
ors boast of their own infamy, and proclaim it to the world 
for a certain price. 

In the establishment of zoological gardens in modern 
times, as well as in every other great enterprise whose object 
is the atquisition of knowledge and the advancement of civil- 
ization, France has taken the lead and set the example. 
The celebrated Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, was founded by 
Louis XIII., by an edict given and registered by the parlia- 
ment in May, 1635, more than two centuries ago. It first 
consisted only of a single house and twenty-four acres of 
land. Dr. Herouard, an eminent physician, who was also a 
good chemist, and had some knowledge of comparative 
anatomy, was placed in charge of the infant institution, with 
the privilege of appointing an assistant. He selected Guy 
de la Brosse, who, during the first year of his management, 
formed a parterre, 292 feet long and 227 feet broad, com- 
posed of the best plants to be had in France ; which, including 
varieties, amounted to 1,800. He then commenced a corre- 
spondence with botanists in all parts of the world, and, at the 
same time, enlarged the garden, so that it embraced ten 
acres. ‘This was opened to the public in 1640, when it was 
found that the number of species and varieties had increased 
to 2,360 in five years. ,Great improvements were made dur- 
ing the three following years ; but De la Brosse died in 1643, 
while laboriously engaged in seeking new varieties. ‘Thus 
far there was nothing remarkable; but who would not take 
an interest in the origin, however simple that origin might 
be, of an institution which, by common consent, has become 
the greatest sehool of natural history in the world ? 

Passing over minor changes and other details, we come 
to the appointment, in 1652, of the grand-nephew of De la 
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Brosse, who trayelled at his own expense through several 
provinces of France, and among the Pyrenees and the Alps, 
in search of new plants; the result was that in 1665 tae 
number of species and varieties amounted to 4,000. In the 
meantime, the king’s brother, Gaston d’Orleans, had estab- 
lished a very good garden of his own ; but the most valuable 
department of this was its museum, which contained a col- 
lection of drawings of the most remarkable plants in all 
parts of the world. After the death of the duke, in 1660, 
the king was induced to purchase the whole collection, and 
Robert, the eminent artist who painted them, was appointed 
painter to the museum of the Jardin des Plantes. Thus did 
painting come to the aid of botany in the garden; from that 
time to the present the most illustrious painters of Europe 
have exercised their genids in that institution ; so that there 
is no part of the museum more valuable at the present day 
than that which contains the drawings of plants and animals 
ot all climates and countries. 

The next event of importance is the proclamation of the 
king, in 1671, regulating the administration of the garden, 
and granting commissions to the professors, defining their 
respective duties. This was due to the efforts of Colbert, 
who had long foreseen that there was no better means of 
rendering the institution both useful and permanent than 
that of founding several professorships in connection with it. 
For several years the chairs of botany and chemistry were 
filled by Dr. Fagon with great ability ; and, finding that he 
could no longer devote the amount of time and attention to 
them which he deemed necessary, he advised the king to 
appoint Joseph Pitton de Tourneforé as his successor. Tourne- 
fort was then only twenty-six years of age, but he had already 
given promise of eminence. His Majesty had such confi- 
dence in the recommendation of Fagon that he sent tor 
the young man, to a remote part of France, in 1683, and 
appointed him to the chair of botany. Tournefort was the 
first to successfully define the genera of plants; he was so 
successful, in every respect, in the cultivation of botanical 
science, that the king insisted on the return of Dr. Fagon to 
the garden, telling him that, since he had not only served it 
so much by his own personal labors, but also by procuring 
for it professors like Tournefort, he must accept the position 
of head physician. The royal offer was gracefully accepted ; 
and, as a further mark of respect to the venerable professor, 
the title of Superintendent, which had been abolished several 
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years previously, was revived in his favor. We note these 
facts carefully, because they show how even those possessed 
of power and influence must act if they really desire to 
establish a great institution whose benefits will extend to all 
classes. 

Another great name connected with the garden is that 
of Antony de Jussieu, ‘who was appointed to the chair of 
botany in 1716, and visited Spain and Portugal the following 
spring, and brought back an immense number of species and 
varieties of plants. During his absence the care of the 
garden was confided to Sebastian Vaillant. It was this 
gentleman who, in the discharge of his duties as assistant 
professor of botany, demonstrated, in a public lecture, the 
existence of two sexes, and the phenomena of fecundation 
in vegetables. 

Passing over the administrations of several other superin- 
tendents, we come to the appointment of Buffon in 1739. 
The position was obtained by Buffon as it had been by 
Tournefort. It was the dying request of Du Eay that the 
former should succeed him, as he felt sure that no other man 
then living was better qualified for the office. What renders 
this request and prediction most remarkable is the fact that, 
although Buffon had already gained some distinction by 
memoirs on mathematics, natural philosophy, and rural 
economy, he was utterly unknown as a naturalist. It was 
sufficient for the king, however, that he was well recom- 
mended by one who was a competent judge of his qualifica- 
tions ; and it is almost needless to say that new lustre was 
shed upon the Garden by one who has since rendered himself 
so illustrious by his writings on natural history ; although it 
is a disputed point among naturalists to the present day, 
whether he does not owe more to the garden for his fame 
than the garden owes to him for the splendor to which it 
attained under his management. It may well be doubted 
whether the facilities for studying nature furnished by Alex- 
ander the Great to Aristotle were equal to those which 
Buffon enjoyed at the Jardin des Plantes ; for not only was 
the latter placed in the midst of vast collections furnished by 
government, with the means of augmenting them as much as 
he thought proper, but he was also enabled to carry on an 
extensive correspondence with the naturalists of all countries 
with the view of eliciting all the information in his power. 
With such multifarious sources of knowledge at his command, 
it is not strange that Buffon was not long inthe garden when 
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he formed the project of writing his great work. Nor need 
we pause here to remind our young naturalists, and students 
of the natural sciences in general, how earnestly they should 
exercise all the influence which they possess in public and 
private in order to aid in the establishment of an institution 
so fertile as well in fame and glory as in knowledge. 

When Buffon entered the garden there was yet nothing 
deemed worthy the name of a Museum of Natural History, 
much as had been done by the various means indicated. The 
treasures placed under his control were simply called a 
Cabinet. His first care was to provide more commodious 
buildings for the reception of new collections. At this time 
Bernard de Jussieu was in charge of the cabinet. Buffon 
had no fault to find with him; but he found it impossible 
himself to continue labors which were increasing almost 
daily, and this afforded the new Superintendent an opportunity 
to secure the aid of Daubenton, who was then only twenty- 
nine years of age, but who had studied botany under old De 
Jussieu and anatomy under Daverney and Winslow. He 
invited him to Paris from his obscure home in the country, 
in 1745, and had him appointed keeper of the Cabinet. 
Although he had entertained a high opinion of the man with 
whom he took these pains, he soon found that his knowledge 
of nature, especially of anatomy, was much more extensive 
and accurate than he had supposed, and accordingly he 
engaged him in his own studies, There is no doubt that 
Buffon received important aid from Daubenton in the pre- 
paration of his History. After four years of their combined 
labors the first volume of that great work was published, and 
it immediately attracted the attention of all Europe, eliciting 
the highest praise from the most eminent uaturalists at 
home and abroad. 

It must not be supposed that the Cabinet was neglected 
during these four years; on the contrary during no equal 
period had such important additions been made to it. First, 
the Superintendent added a part of his own dwelling to the 
cabinet in order to make room for the acquisitions which he 
had secured for it himself; for the same purpose he resigned 
his house altogether in 1766. The cabinet now consisted of 
four large saloons, which were open to the public two days 
in each week ; and certain hours were set apart for the exclu- 
sive benefit of students in natural history, who received all 
necessary explanations from Daubenton. Thus both boys 
and girls had the benefit of free instruction from one whom 
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the most learned naturalists in Europe came to consult. 
During all this time the public had still the benefit of the 
eminent services of Antony de Jussieu, who not only lec- 
tured two or three times a week on botany and anatomy, 
but also employed young men at his own expense to travel 
through the provinces for the purpose of collecting plants 
and seeds. But the guiding genius of the Garden at this 
time was Buffon, who had now become illustrious through- 
out the world; all who made any discoveries at home or 
abroad made no delay in sending them to one, a single word 
from whom would render them distinguished if not immortal. 
Nor was this admiration confined to the admirers of the natu- 
ral sciences. We have an interesting illustration of this in 
the fact that M. d’Anguiller, whose office as director of the 
Academics of Painting and Sculpture required him to point 
out the great men whose statues were to be executed in mar- 
ble at the public expense, asked permission from the king to 
erect one to Buffon. A man of ordinary sagacity would have 
rejected tiis proposal, because the distinction proposed had 
hitherto been confined to the memory of those who had ren- 
dered eminent service to theircountry. The king, however, 
far from refusing, replied that he was sure posterity would 
fully justify the exception made in Buffon’s behalf; and 
accordingly the celebrated Pujon was charged with the exe- 
cution of the work. The services and fame of the great 
naturalist inspired the artist ; and the result was the fine 
statue which is still to be seen in the library of the Museum. 

That Buffon was fully aware of his indebtedness to the 
Garden is sufficiently proved by the fact that he returned to 
it asa place of residence in 1772, sv that he might exercise 
his whole influence for its benefit. For this purpose he 
purchased, with the aid of government, two houses 
adjoining the Cabinet. One of these he occupied himself, 
but only the first floor was devoted to his household; the 
others he made the receptacle of such objects as had noi yet 
found a place in the museum. He now redoubled his efforts 
in making improvements, and was eminently successful. In 
1787 he procured the purchase of the Hotel de Magny, with 
its extensive courts and gardens ; it was here he constructed 
the Amphitheatre destined for the lectures on botany, chem- 
istry, and anatomy. In proportion as the collections of this 
institution were thus more fully exhibited tu public view, 
literary and scientific societies, as well as private individuals, 
were more and more eager to make contributions. Thus, for 
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example, soon after the construction of the amphitheatre, 
the King of Poland presented a valuable collection of miner- 
als ; and the E mpress of Russia, finding it impossible to 
induce Buffon to visit St. Petersburgh, invited his son, and on 
on his return presented him with several rare animals ¢ rom 
the north for the museum. But, although the pre Sents 
obtained in this manner were of great value, it was on the 
enlightened liberality of the French government that the gar- 
den always depended for its chief support. The superin- 
tendent had only to say that money was wanting in order 
to secure a valuable collection, when it was immediately 
granted, even if it had to be diverted from other purposes. 
Thus it was that in 1787 the Cabinet of Zoology was 
enriched by the collection of Sonnerat in India, as well as 
by that of Commerson, made during the voyage of Bougain- 
ville round the world. , 

Diaubenton was not the only professor appointed by Buf- 
fon who has since become eminent ; this is true both of M. 
de la Lacépéde and M. Desfontaines, both of whom are the 
authors of valuable works on natural history. The latter has 
the credit of being the first to perceive the importance of a 
general knowledge of the nature of vegetables, the functions 
peculiar to each organ, and the phenomena of the different 
periods of their development, in order to fully understand 
their generic and specific characters. But he had searcely 
done so, in 1788, when his illustrious master died, and was 
succeeded by the Marquis de la Billarderi. Although the 
marquis was a good naturalist, and disposed to do all he 
could for the Garden, it does not appear that it made any 
great progress under his management. He was succeeded, 
in 1792, by M. de St. Pierre, who was already distinguished 
for bis valuable contributions to natural history ; ; but the 
great Revolution was now at hand, and one of the first acts 
of the Constitutional Assembly was to reduce the salary of 
the superintendent. Treated as the unfortunate king was 
himself by the revolutionists, it was not likely that his wild 
beasts would receive much consideration ; accordingly his 
splendid menagerie at Versailles had to be abandoned. In 
order to save the animals from starvation they were offered to 
M. St. Pierre; but, much as he valued them, he had to decline 
the offer, as he too was without means for the same reason. 
He did not despair, however ; being as courageous as he was 
learned, he ventured to address a memoir to the revolutionary 
government on the importance of establishing a menagerie 
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in the Garden, and, to the agreeable surprise of almost every 
friend ofscience, his suggestion was acted upon. It was 
regarded at home and abroad as remarkable that a govern- 
ment which suppressed the universities and colleges, the 
faculties of medicine, the law-schools, &c., would not only 
spare an institution hitherto called the King’s Garden, but 
add to it, at considerable expense, a new feature. The expla- 
nation given of this, by the historians of the time, is that 
“the people” were led to believe that the garden was 
destined to the culture of medicinal plants, and that the 
chemical laboratory was a manufactory of saltpetre, which 
might soon be required for gunpowder to protect the Repub- 
lic from foreign and domestic enemies. 

The credit of this ingenious device is said to be due to 
Mr. Lakanal, President of the Committee of Public Instruc 
tion; at all events the ideas of the medicine and powder ren- 
dered ‘the institution so popular that, instead of destroying it 
as they had first intended, _— insisted on having uew grants 
made to it. Mr. Lakanal availed himself so well of this 
happy notion that a decree was promulgated on the 10th of 
June, 1793, of which the following are the principal articles: 
“ The establishment shall henceforth be called the Museum 
of Natural History. Its object shall be the teaching of nat- 
ural history in all its branches. Twelve courses of lectures 
shall be given in the museum,” &c. For these courses 
twelve professorships were established. Thus we see that 
the famous cabinet had been in existence a century and a 
half before it was dignified with the title “ Museum of Natural 
History ;” we see also that even the revolutionary Assembly 
did more for science and art during one session than the Con- 
gress of the United States has done in nearly a century. 

The founding of the twelve chairs was no mere matter of 
form ; those chairs were filled by the most learned men of their 
time. In 1797 the same government increased the salaries of 
the various professors, and granted money for the purchase of 
additional lands for the Garden. The amphitheatre, com 
menced by Buffon before the revolution, was completed in 
1794. While the money derived from all sources was far too 
scanty to carry on the war against all Europe, an expedition 
under Captain Baudia was sent to Trinidad in 1796, in order 
to enable that gentleman to take home a fine collection of 
natural history which he had collected during a residence of 
several years on the island. The authorities sent.four natu- 
ralists with the captain. After being absent a year they 
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brought back a splendid collection, including plants, shrubs, 
trees, animals, birds, &c., most of which were new to the 
museum. The same year the magnificent cabinet of the 
Stadtholder was added; also the collection of insects brought by 
M. Desfontaines from the coast of Barbary. In short, what- 
ever were the faults of the government in other respects, it 
spared neither pains nor expense to enrich the Garden in 
every possible way; but in time the exigencies of the war made 
money so scarce that sufficient could not be procured to pay 
the contractors who furnished food to the animals. In 1798 
the public treasury was so completely empty that it was 
deemed necessary to authorize Mr. Delauney, superintendent 
of the menagerie, to kill the least valuable of them in order 
to provide food for the remainder. Fortunately this project 
had not to be carried out after all. In 1799, Napoleon pro- 
cured money enough in the course of a few months, and with 
his usual sagacity to no department was he more liberal of 
it than to the Zoological Garden. 

It may well be supposed that every department of the 
Garden had now attained extensive proportions ; and such, 
indeed, was the fact. All the similar institutions of Europe 
put together did not contain so many specimens, so many 
species, or so many varieties. Yet its most valuable features 
have been added since. Neither Louis XIII, Louis XIV., 
nor any other sovereign exerted himself more to enhance the 
value of the Garden in every respect, than Napoleon I. ; nor 
did any one take more pains to encourage learned men to 
take an interest in its welfare. If before his time it had pro- 
duced a Buffon, together with several other naturalists of 
eminence, under his régime, it produced a Cuvier, a name 
scarcely less illustrious than even his; and Cuvier, too, had 
a host of disciples, several of wliom are still more famous than 
those of Buffon. Napoleon sent to every place—to foes as well 
as to friends—in search of specimens. He learned, in 1800, 
that there were some wild animals in England which might 
be secured for a liberal amount; he communicated the fact 
to M. Chappal, his minister of the interior, who sent M. De- 
launey, one of the professors of the museum, to purchase 
them. Nor did the latter fail to do so; he paid 17,000 francs 
in gold for a male and female tiger, a male and female lynx, 
a mandril, a leopard, a panther, a hyena, and a number of 
birds. 

At this time commenced the publication of the Annals of 
the Museum, which contributed largely to increase its fame 
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throughout Europe, while they served at the same time to 
bring important discoveries to the attention of students in all 
parts of the world. In its first form the publication embraced 
ten sheets each month, accompanied with five or six engrav- 
ings, executed by the ablest artists; the first volume, printed in 
1801, consisted of sixnumbers. We may remark, in passing, 
that twenty volumes were published under the title of 
Annals of the Museum, the subsequent volumes receiving 
the title of Memoirs. In 1802, Weiss the German natu- 
ralist, offered his fine collection of minerais, the work of a 
lifetime, for sale. The Emperor caused it to, be ex- 
amined by the Council of Mines, who valued it at 150,003 
francs, which sum was duly paid to the owner. It was also 
in 1802 that the Emperor himself presented to the Museum 
the valuable collection of fossil fishes obtained from the Count 
Gayola; acollection of Corsican works received from M.Barral; 
and another collection, more valuable than either, which he 
had received from the city of Verona. In 1803 he sent two 
ships to Australia, at the suggestion of the Institute, for the 
purpose of making discoveries for the benefit of the Garden. 
Twenty-five persons belonging to the museum and the 
institute, five of whom were zoologists, sailed in these vessels. 
The expedition was absent two years ; two of the zoologists, 
Levillain and Maugé, died on the passage, two remained in the 
Isle of Frace, and only Peron returned in theships. Cuvier, 
in speaking of the proceeds of this expedition in his report 
to the Institute sets a high estimate upon them. “ Every 
day,” he says, “ affords new proofs of the value of this col- 
lection, consisting of more than one hundred thousand 
species of animals of all classes. It has already furnished 
several important genera, and the number of new species, 
according to the report of the professor, exceeds two 
thousand five hundred. Everything that it was possible to 
preserve has been brought home either dried, carefully 
stuffed, or in spirits; nor has the preparation of skeletont 
been neglected wherever it was practicable ; of which tha 

of the crocodile of the Molucas is sufficient proof.” In 
short, from the day Napoleon was made Consul until that 
upon which he left Paris forever, the Museum of Natural 
History never ceased to be an object of interest and solici- 
tude to him. When there was not money in the treasury, 
and that he had any himself, he shared it freely with the 
professors ; more than once he paid the salaries of the horti- 
culturists and the bill of the contractors who furnished food 
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to the animals out of his own pocket. He often remarked to 
Cuvier and others, that, however anxious he was to emulate 
Alexander as a conqueror, he wasstill more anxious to emulate 
the efforts made by that great captain to afford Aristotle 
every possible aid in the preparation of his Natural History. 

It is almost superfluous to observe that the laudable zeal 
thus evinced by Napoleon in favor of science was not 
without its effect upon others who had the means of making 
contributions to the Garden. Next to a brave and success- 
ful general, the one who pleased him most was he who 
proved himself the best friend to that institution, which 
might justly be called a fountain of knowledge. Even 
Cuvier was anxious to please him when he presented his 
own invaluable fossil treasures to the Museum. The same 
may be said of the great Humboldt, who hastened to present 
it the herbarium of his travels in the equinoctial regions 
of America, which consisted of the large number of five 
thousand six hundred species, three thousand of which 
were sent to the garden. It was under the same influence 
that M. Geoffroy presented his collection of objects of 
natural history, made during a residence of four years in 
Egypt; among which were, several of the sacred animals 
preserved for thousands of years in the tombs of Memphis 
and Thebes. Thus it was that Cuvier and Savigny were 
the first among the moderns to discover the true Ibis of the 
ancient Egyptians; for up to this time the Tatalus Ibis of 
Senegal was regarded, even by the best naturalists, as the 
sacred bird. But Cuvier made a still more important dis- 
covery while examining the same collection ; it led him to 
devote unusual attention to fossil bones in general ; and the 
result was that he arr‘ved at the conclusion that a large 
proportion of the fossil bones found in different parts of the 
world have no specific identity with those of existing ani- 
mals. He showed, in a series of memoirs, which created a 
sensation throughout Europe, that there were several species 
ofquadrupeds no longer extant which were far more ancient 
than the oldest of the mummies found in the Pyramids of 
Egypt. This discovery created a new erain natural history, 
although some highly distinguished naturalists of the pres- 
ent day speak of those ancient extinct animals as if their 
existence had never been suspected before their 

Brief and rapid as this sketch of the Jarden de Plantes 
necessarily is, it is sufficient to show that great undertakings 
require great efforts ; and in order to be successful those efforts 
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must not be confined to private individuals, but must receive 
encouragement and aid from government. When a great 
work is once established, it commands the respect even of the 
enemie of those who establish it. This is particularly true 
of an institution like that under consideration ; and the fact 
was strikingly emplified at the downfall of Napoleon I. 
When the allied armies entered Paris in 1814, there was 
nothing the more intelligent classes feared more than that the 
foreign soldiery would destroy the Garden. It seemed very 
soon that their apprehensions were but too well founded, 
for a large body of Prussians proceeded at once to take up 
their quarters within its walls. Fortunately their commani- 
er happened to be a friend of science; all he could do, now- 
ever, was to wait two hours until the Prussian general 
could be communicated with. Humboldt volunteered to call 
upon him, and request as a personal favor, that the troops 
would seek some other place for bivouac, rather than run the 
risk of destroying the treasures which it took ages to collect. 
It should be mentioned to the honor of the general that not 
only did he furnish a safeguard to the Garden, but also a 
complete exemption from military inquisitions to ali con- 
nected with it. The happy result was that, although none 
were refused admittance either to the Museum or to the Gar- 
den proper, no department of the institution sustained the 
slightest injury. As the allied armies came next year, as it 
was supposed, with more hostile intentions, the friends of 
science were much frightened, notwithsianding the agreeable 
experience in that respect of the former occasion. The 
chief fear was, however, that the Museum would be obliged 
to restore the contributions obtained from conquered coun- 
tries. This apprehension also seemed likely to be realized ; 
for the Allies were not three days in the city when M. Brug- 
mann arrived from the Hague to claim the magnificent cabi- 
net of the Stadtholder. Fortunately, he was both a scientific 
man and a man of sense. As such, he agreed with the pro- 
fessors that the removal of the cabinet would produce a des- 
tructive chasm in a valuable series, and yet be incomplete 
in itself. He was willing, therefore to favor any reasonable 
plan of conciliation, although he must, in the first place, obey 
the commands of his sovereign. 

The Dutch plenipotentiary was appealed to at this crisis 
by the professors. Even he could only delay the proceedings 
until the king could be heard from; but his Majesty 
expressed himself entirely satisfied with the offer that an 
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equivalent should be furnished from the duplicates of the 
Museum ; of these, eighteen thousand specimens were given. 
and both M. Brugmann and the Dutch minister admitte 
that these were more valuable than the king’s own cabine 
Nor did their Majesties ef Austria and Prussia behave less 
generously, or in a manner less worthy of men of education 
and culture. Both visited the Garden, not as conquerors, but 
as admirers of science. They fancied many specimens, but they 
would take none except duplicates; even these they would 
only take in exchange for others deemed equivalent to them. 
Far from doing anything that would injure the noblest insti- 
tution in the world of its kind, the Emperor Ferdinand 
ordered his gardener at Schoenbrun to transport to Paris such 
plants as were wanting to the King’s Garden. In addition to 
this graceful act his Majesty presented to the Museum two 
beautiful collections of his own; one, the famous intestinal 
animals formed by M. Brenser; the other, fungi modelled in 
wax with the nicest accuracy of form and color. In 
short, nothing was removed either from the Garden, or 
themuseum, except such objects as had been furnished by 
private individuals for safe keeping; nor were even these 
removed without the permission of the king. It was well 
said by the King of Prussia, that it was impossible not to 
respect a city which contained such invaluable scientific trea- 
sures. How diflerent would have been the sentiment of the 
conquerors had the Museum been one only in name; a soure> 
of imposture and fraud rather than of knowledge; 1 
device of a charlatan to make money by false represent, 
tion rather than the results of the researches of the most 
illustrious scientific men ! 

But we must take leave of the Jardin des Plantes for the 
present, although our sketch gives but a faint idea of its 
immense richness; and an idea still fainter of the incaleula- 
ble service it has done science in all parts of the world. A 
mere catalogue of the men whom it has rendered illustrious 
would occupy a large portion of these pages ; not to mention 
the thousands of students who regularly attend the lectures 
on comparative anatomy, human anatomy, chemistry, 
geology, agriculture, and mineralogy, as well as zoology, 
botany, &ec., &e. 

The Zoological Garden in Regent’s Park, London, is also 
a noble institution, although as much inferior to the Paris 
Jardin as any ordinary grammar-school is to one of the great 
universities of England. “ We well remember,’’ says an 
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eminent English critic, “ the first public meeting for forming 
such an establishment in England. It seems but yesterday 
—how the fugaces anni have sped along !—“that Davy drew 
attention to the subject, and Raffles so ‘powerfully seconded 
the proposition. These great men have since passed away 
to the house appointed for all living, but the Garden and 
museum of the Zoological Society of London are not to be 
forgotten in the catalogue of their public services. The 
rapidity with which the institution shot up almost at once 
in » flourishing condition, may be gathered from the state- 
ment of one well qualified to speak on the subject : “* Within 
the first two or three years of the existence of the Zoological 
Society’s garden i in the Regent’s Park, there were exhibited 
more species of living animals than ar2 recorded to have been 
possessed by any similar institution on the continent in ten 
times the same number of years.”’* 

This ought to encourage every American who takes any 
interest in the intellectual progress of his country ; especially 
would we impress the fact on every true friend of education. 
Be it remembered, however, that rich and liberal as the culti- 
vated classes in England generally are, they could not have 
established an institution like that in Regent’s Park without 
the aid of government. That aid has been given with no 
niggardly hand; more than once the Imperial Parliament 
has thought it worth while to legislate upon it; and the 
words we have quoted above are from the evidence of 
Mr. Gray, given before aselect committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Another fine English institution is the Royal Gardens at 
Kew ; but this is exclusively botanical and horticultural. 
In speaking, in his annual report, of the vast numbers of 
persons who visit it annually, Sir W. J. Hooker, the director, 
remarks: ‘ The mass of this great accession of visitors comes, 
no doubt, for pleasure, or health and relaxation ; but many 
come for the avowed purpose of horticultural and botanical study ; 
many for drawing botanical subjects, for sketching trees to be 
introduced into landscapes, and copying novel or striking vege- 
table productions ; others for modelling flowers, and making 
designs for manufactured goods. The several schools of 
drawing and of design in London derive great advantage from 
this collection.” The director does not at all ex aggerate the 
value of the Gardens ; but what would they be if dependent 
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on private support even in wealthy England? This question 
is answered incidentally in the report before us. ‘It is to 
be lamented,” says Sir W. J. Hooker, *‘ that the gardens of 
the great towns, such as Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, &c., &e., reared by voluntary subscriptions, 
are many of them nearly zn a state of bankruptcy torwant ofthe 
continued encouragement of the inhabitants; Belfast ,h ow- 
ever, standing out in striking contrast from the spirited 
character of its population, and the peculiar taste and 
talent of its present curator.”’* 

We have already called the attention of our readers to the 
fact that it is not alone the inhabitants of the city in which 
such an institution is situated, or the entire population of 
the country te which it belongs, who profit by it; that 
its benefits extend in a greater or less degree to all parts 
of the civilized world. We have seen how true this is of the 
Paris garden, which has done so much for science, and pro- 
duced so many illustrious men. If it be urged that all 
cannot be botanists and naturalists, it may be admitted that 
such is the case; but those institutions are made a source of 
pleasure and profit to thousands who have no taste for the 
sciences. * Gardeners consider it a great privilege,” says Sir 
W. J. Hooker, ‘ to pass two years in completing their educa- 
tion here, where they have, moreover, been recently provided 
with a small library and reading-rooms. Those who have 
been most assiduous in improving themselves receive a 
superior testimonial. The number of applications for admis- 
sion from foreign gardeners is so great, chiefly at the recom- 
mendation of the representatives of their sovereigns, that we 
have not vacancies enough for them.”* Now there is not a 
country in the world equally advanced in civilization in 
which the beautiful art of gardening, in its most important 
branches, is so much neglected, or so little understood, as it 
is in this country; although neither France, England, nor 
any other country affords such ample resources for its culti- 
vation. 

Our great fault as an intellectual people is that we are too 
apt to magnify our own efforts, and think when we do a little 
we surpass those who have done much, This we illustrate 
in speaking even of the Central Park, which, highly credit- 
able as it is to New York, if not to the whole country, we 
should not praise as we do—that is, as if the world had 
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never before seen anything like it. As a new park we may 
well be proud it. We have no institution that is better 
managed, and it is destined to be one of the most attractive 
in the world. But thus far there is little that is grand or 
noble about it. Even in extent it is surpassed by parks in 
some of the most densely populated countries of the Old 
World. Including the recent additions, it embraces some- 
what less than a thousand acres. Now compare this with 
some of the royal parks of England. Thus, Windsor contains 
3,800 acres ; Richmond, 2,468 ; Hampton Court and Bushy, 
1,842. Crossing over to the Continent, we find the Bois du 
Boulogne, in the suburbs of Paris, 2,158 acres. The free pub- 
lic pleasure-grounds within the city of London embrace 3,000, 
while those in the suburbs embrace more than 10,000. It 
is true that no one park within the British metropolis is so 
large as ours, but that called Regent’s Park and Primrose 
Hill is 473 acres; Hyde Park, 339; Kensington, 262; 
Victoria, 248. A far more megnificent city park than any of 
these is the garden of the Tuileries, with the Champs 
Elysées, in Paris. Another splendid promenade in the same 
city is the garden of the Luxembourg. Both are open to 
the public, with their rich pastures, shady groves, fine shrub- 
beries, elegant concert-halls, gay coffee-houses, cooling 
fountains, &c. Even Dublin, which can only be regarded as 
a poor provincial town, has a larger and more beautiful 
park than ours, since Phenix Park contains 1,753 acres of 
tertile meadow-land ; and among its various attractions, even 
in its neglected subject state, is a fine Zoological Garden. 

We trust we need hardly say that we do not mention 
these facts by way of depreciating the Central Park, which 
nobody admires more than we do ourselves. What we speak 
against is, not the Park, but the self-sufficient vainglory that 
would make us contented with the mere shadow, to the 
neglect of the substance which would reflect honor on us 
centuries hence. 





Art. VIII.—The President’s Message and other Public Docu- 
ments. Dec., 1865. 

WE have seldom read so sensible a presidential Message 
as this; never a more important one. We know as little of 
Mr. Johnson personally as we did of Mr. Lincoln, or any of 
his predecessors ; that is, he is an utter stranger to us except 
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asa public man. But if we take no part in the turmoil of 
politics, and want no office for ourselves or our friends, we trust 
we are not the less willing to do justice to the qualifications 
and merits of the chief magistrates of the nation. Without 
making any invidious comparison, we think it may be fairly 
said that Mr. Johnson has thus far proved himself both a true 
patriot and a statesman. He has wisely discarded partisan 
theories in his intercourse with foreign powers as well as 
with the late rebels; his language has been at once temperate 
and conciliatory, firm and dignified. In private life his char 
acter may be different, or his previous character as a public 
man may have been different, although we have no reason 
to believe that his conduct has been reproachable at any 
time, in public or private lite. But, assuming that those 
who formerly abused him asa republican or a democrat, were 
correct in the worst charges which they made against him, 
it is not the less true that it is as the President of the United 
States we have to judge him now, not as a governor, a sen- 
ator, a slaveholder, a democrat, or a republican. 

Those who condemn him for not favoring what they con- 
sider his own party pay him a high compliment, even when 
they lose their temper in doing so; still higher is the compli- 
ment paid him, however unintentionally, by those who are 
dissatisfied with him because he refuses to be influenced by 
their prejudices. He is merely a politician who adopts any 
particular polic yonly because his party wishes him to do so ; 
but how much lower in the intellectual scale, or in the grade 
of public functionaries, must we place the man who would 
run the risk of reducing a great nation to a state of anarchy in 
order to gratify the whims of a few ultraists. 

President Johnson has had influences enough brought to 
bear upon him in both these ways; but he has had the good 
sense and manliness, while politely attentive to the advices 
of all, to accept only those which accorded with his own 
ideas of justice, fairness, and patriotism. For these reasons 
we are sorry that we cannot do more, in our present 
number, than glance at a few of the principal topics which 
he has discussed so judiciously in his first Message, extracting 
such passages as we can make room for while preparing the 
last pages of this department for the press. We need 
not remind our readers that there are not a few well-meaning 
people who think that the States recently in rebellion ought 
to have been held under military rule for at least a year or 
two; or until it became evident, from the improved conduct 
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of the inhabitants, that there was no longer any danger in 
trusting them. It may be remembered that we have our- 
selves expressed the contrary opinion several times in these 
pages, while none were more opposed to the dismemberment 
of the Republic. But no one has given better reasons for 
discontinuing military rule as soon as possible than President 
Johnson has in the paragraphs from which the following 
passage is taken : 

“ Besides, the policy of military rule over a conquered territory would 
have implied that the States whose inhabitants may have taken part in 
the rebellion had, by the acts of those inhabitants, ceased to exist. But 
the true theory is that all pretended acts of secession were, from the 
beginning, null and void. The States cannot commit treason, nor screen 
the individual citizens who may have committed treason, any more than 
they can make valid treaties, or engage in lawful commerce, with any 
foreign power. The States attempting to secede placed themselves in a 
condition where their vitality was impaired, but not extinguished—their 
functions suspended, but not destroyed. 

‘But if any State neglects or refuses to perform its offices, there is 
the more need that the General Government should maintain all its 
authority, and, as soon as practicable, resume the exercises of all its func- 
tions. On this principle I have acted, and have gradually and quietly, 
and by almost imperceptible steps, sought to restore the rightful energy 
of the General Government and of the States.” 

This we hold to be eminently statesmanlike. No encour- 
agement is presented to the people lately engaged in rebellion 
to resist the authority of the Federal Government, as alleged by 
certain partisans, but clearly the reverse. None who know 
the Southerners, and are capable of forming intelligent views, 
would assert that military rule would make them loyal to 
the Union in a shorter time than constitutional freedom 
would; the truth is that, if it were the design of the Presi- 
dent to render the Federal Government as hateful to them 
as possible, he could not adopt any more effectual means for 
doing so than the military domination thus recommended by 
men whose zeal is far greater than their understanding. 

Nor do we think that President Johnson is less sagacious or 
far-seeing in his views of Negro suffrage. In his opinion, no 
State should be forced to increase the number of its voters ; 
were such even constitutional, he thinks it wouid not be 
judicious ; and who could maintain the opposite view on 
reflection, without being influenced by strong prejudices ? 
The President shows that, while it is not only right, but in- 
cumbent upon us, to treat those who have fought for the 
preservation of the Union, whether black or white, with as 
much consideration as possible, it is still more incum- 
bent on us to provide for the general well-being, happiness, 
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and prosperity of the nation. In our opinion, nothing is more 

roper than to reward those who do us good; but what can 
be more improper than to do so in a manner calculated to 
endanger the peace or safety of the country in which those 
well-doers happen to reside? By all means let us do what 
we can for them ; but let us not force others to be as gener- 
ous as ourselves. In discussing this topic with his usual 
candor and moderation, the President observes : 


“Moreover, a concession of the elective franchise to the freedmen, by 
act of the President of the United States, must have been extended to all 
colored men, wherever found, and so must have established a change of 
suffrage in the Northern, Middle, and Western States, not less than in the 
Southern and Southwestern. Such an act would have created a new class 
of voters, and would have been an assumption of power by the President 
which nothing in the Constitution or laws of the United States would have 
warranted, 

“On the other hand, every danger of conflict is avoided when the set- 
tlement of the question is referred to the several States. They can, each 
for itself, decide on the measure, and whether it is to be adopted at once 
and absolutely, or introduced gradually and with conditions. In my judg- 
ment, the freedmen, if they show patience and manly virtues, will sooner 
obtain a participation in the elective franchise through the States than 
through the General Government, even if it had power to intervene. 
When the tumult of emotions that have been raised by the suddenness of 
the social change shall have subsided, it may prove that they will receive 
the kindliest usage from some of those on whom they have heretofore most 
closely depended. 

* But while I have no doubt that now, after the close of the war, it is 
not competent for the General Government to extend the elective fran- 
chise in the several States, it is equally clear that good faith requires the 
security of the freedmen in their liberty and their property, their right to 
labor, and their right to claim the just return of their labor. I cannot too 
strongly urge a dispassionate treatinent of this subject, which should be 
carefully kept aloof from all party strife. We must equally avoid hasty 
assumptions of any natural impossibility for the two races to live side by 
side in a state of mutual benefit and good will. The experiment involves 
us in no inconsistency; let us, then, go on and make that experiment in 
good faith, and not be too easily disheartened. The country is in need of 
labor, and the freedmen are in need of employment, culture, and protec- 
tion. While their right of voluntary migration and expatriation is not to 
be questioned, I would not advise their forced removal and colonization. 
Let us rather encourage them to honorable and useful industry where it 
may be beneficial to themselves and to the country; and, instead of hasty 
anticipations of the certainty of failure, let there be nothing wanting to 
the fair trial of the experiment.” 


Did Mr. Johnson feel like many who speak at the present 
day as if the interests of the Negro should be paramount to 
those of the white man in the United States, or as if it were 
better and more honorable to be an African than a Caucasian, 
he could hardly use language better calculated to serve the 
former than that we have quoted ; and we entirely concur in 
its justice and fairness. We would also say to the South- 
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erners: Be kind and indulgent to the poor Negro; at least 
do not oppress him ; it is unworthy of you to make the weak 
and helpless the object of your resentment, especially as 
you must see on reflection that after all he has really done 
nothing to deserve it. But it would be absurd even for an 
emperor or shah to address his humblest provincial subjects 
as follows: Remember, rebels, I have compelled you t 

liberate your slaves, and proved to you that you are entirely 
in my power. True, it is not for the sake of your slaves that 
I sent my armies to chastise you. You might have held ten 
times as many blacks, and whipped them, too, as much as you 
liked, if you had only kept quiet in regard to myself. But 
now, as you have rebe lled and been subjugated, you must not 
only recognise your late slaves as freemen, but you must 
consider them your equals in every respect. Invite them to 
your houses as friends, and if they ask your daughters in 
marriage, at least make them a respectful answer. As to 
their being Negroes and you Anglo-Saxons, that is nothing. 
Sin ce you have rebelled against my authority I have taken 
lessons in ethnolegy, from which I have learned that, if there 
be any difference between the two races, it is altogether in 
favor of the Negro. Be careful, then, how you treat the 
colored race. They will report to me from time to time, and 
until they are entirely satisfied with your conduct you must 
not expect any of your deputies to be recognised at my 
capital.” This, it will be admitted, would be rather an 
absurd sort of logic ; yet it is substantially the same as tha 
used by many who style themselves the true friends of the 
Negro, and who as such have no patience with what they ca 

the lukewarmness of the president. 

The Presidint is equally straightforward and practica 
in dealing with internat‘onal questions. Although we should 
derive no pleasure from the prospect of a war with any 
nation, but, on the contrary, think it is the interest even 
of the most powerful to maintain peace as long as it can 
possibly do so without compromising its honor or its integ- 
rity, yet we cannot but admire the bold yet temperate 
language in which the President addresses himself to the 
conduct of England during the late rebellion, and contem- 
plates some of the consequences which may yet result from 
that conduct: 


“Our domestic contest, now happily ended, has left some traces in 
our relations with one at least of the great maritime powers. The forma 
accordance of belligerent rights to the insurgent States was unprecedented 
and has not been justified by the issue. But, in the systems of neutrality 
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pursued by the powers that made that concession, there was a marked 
difference. The materials of war for the insurgent States were furnished, 
in a great measure, from the workshops of Great Britain; and British 
ships, manned hy British subjects, and prepared for receiving British arma- 
ments, sailed from the ports of Great Britain to make war on American 
commerce, under the shelter of a commission from the insurgent States, 
These ships, having once escaped from British ports, ever afterwards 
entered them in every part of the world, to refit, and so to renew their 
depredations. The consequences of this conduct were most disastrous to 
the States then in rebellion, increasing their desolation and misery by the 
prolongation of our civil contest. It had, moreover, the effect, to a great 
extent, to ‘drive the American flag from the sea, and to transfer 
much of our shipping and our commerce to the very power whose 
subjects had created the necessity for such a change. These events 
took place before I was called to the administration of the gov- 
ernment. The sincere desire for peace by which I am animated 
led me to approve the proposal, already made, to submit the questions 
which had thus arisen between the countries to arbitration. These ques- 
tions are of such moment that they must have commanded the attention 
of the great powers, and are so interwoven with the peace and interests 
of every one of them as to have ensured an impartial decision. I regret 
to inform you that Great Britain declined the arbitrament, but, on the 
other hand, invited us to the formation of a joint commiss).1. to settle 
mutual claims between the two countries, from which those for tie depre- 
dations before mentioned should be excluded. The proposition, in that 
very unsatisfactory form, has been declined. 

“The United States 





did not present the subject as an impeachment of 
the good faith of a power which was professing the most friendly dispo- 
sitions, but as involving questions of public law, of which ‘he settlement 
is essential to the peace of nations; and, though pecuniary reparation to 
their injured citizens would have followed incidentally on a decision 
against Great Britain, such compensation was not their primary object. 
They had a higher motive, and it was in the interests of peace and justice 
to establish important principles of international law. The correspond- 
ence will be placed before you. The ground on which the British min- 
ister rests his justification is, substantially, that the municipal law of a 
nation, and the domestic interpretations of that law, are the measure of 
of its duty as a neutral; and I feel bound to declare my opinion, before you 
and before the world, that that justification cannot be sustained before the 
tribunal of nations, At the sane time I do not advise to any present 
attempt at redress by acts of legislation. For the future, friendship 
between tlie two countries must rest on the basis of mutual justice.” 


The English themselves can hardly deny the justness of 
these remarks. We venture to say that there is not a thought- 
ful intelligent man in England at the present day who is not 
convinced that a greater or more serious blunder has not 
been committed in British diplomacy, from the time of 
Horace Walpole to the present, than that of according 
belligerent rights to the rebels at so early a stage of our 
struggle. Beyond all other nations, England should have 
been careful not to set such an example as this. Lord Pal- 
merston thought that, because Napoleon IIT. was in favor of 
conceding belligerent rights, England ought to be the same ; 
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but the circumstances of the two powers in relation to this 
country were entirely different. France had no Indian Em- 
pire, no Ireland, that might one day claim belligerent rights 
from the United States ; nor was France so much dependent 
on her commerce that she should have the same fears as 
England, that it might one day be driven from the sea by 
American privateers. Regarded in any light, it was a most 
impolitic act on the part of England; and to none has it 
done more injury than to the misguided rebels, whom it 
prompted to protract their fruitless struggle until it brought 
them to the verge of ruin, under the impression that it was 
but the forerunner of recognition and the open espousal of 
their cause. 

In this the British government was highly culpable as 
well as short-sighted and unstatesmanlike ; but we have 
never blamed it so much for the violations of neutrality, on 
the part of British subjects, which have been such a con- 
stant source of annoyance and injury to our citizens ; because 
we knew that there could be no such summary proceedings 
in England as would be necessary to effectually prevent 
those violations without the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and we could hardly expectthat so important a step as 
this would be taken solely for our benefit. When almost 
any of our Washington functionaries could have any one they 
chose arrested, and locked up in a fortress, without judge or 
jury, aud while such arrests were making almost daily, it was 
natural enough that our people should think that the British 
government could pursue a similar course. But it could do 
nothing of the kind, except in very extraordinary cases, with- 
out endangering its own existence, or without, in fact, vio- 
lating the laws which it is sworn to uphold. What we have 
a right to blame England for, then, is not her failure to arrest 
British subjects and seize on their property without process 
of law, when called upon to do so by the American Minister 
or the AmericanConsul, but the encouragement which her own 
official acts plainly and significantly gave to such conduct. 

It is but seldom we have perused any similar document of 
equal length, without finding much tocondemn on one ground 
or other. Even when the statements are substantially correct, 
they are often made with such bad taste that they present 
very indifferent examples of composition to the people, who 
naturally expect that the Chief Magistrate of the Republic 
ought to be able to express himself in decent English. But 
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bombastic messages have a still worse effect than whatever 
harm they do in this way ; the ridicule which they excite 
at home and abroad is incompatable with the dignity of 
the nation, which, it is justly held, ought to be able to afford 
a Chief Magistrate capable of writing the vernacular tongue, 
at least in a style superior to that of an attorney’s clerk. 
We are glad that we have no fault of this kind to find with 
the Message of President Johnson. It is not in any sensea 
pretentious document, but a clear and lucid statement of facts, 
with appropriate comments and logical deductions. There 
are, however a few remarks which are rather much in the vain- 
glorious style. Thus, for example, in speaking of the many 
advantages which our citizens possess, Mr. Johnson says: 
“Here every one enjoys the free use of his faculties, and the 
choice of activity is a natural right.” If there be any peopie 
in Christendom at the present day who do not enjoy the 
free use of their faculties, except when they are sick or in 
prison, we do not know them; and if * the choice of activity 
is a natural right ” in this country, how can it be unnat- 
ural elsewhere ? Further onthe President remarks: ‘“* Here 
more and more care is given to provide education for every 
one born on our soil.” This is certainly true, but it is 
equally true that there is much room for improvement in 
that respect. It is notorious that the educational facilities 
afforded us are vastly inferior to those afforded by despotic 
Prussia. But we will extract one more remark : “ Here,”’ says 
Mr. Johnson, “the human mind goes forth unshackled, in the 
pursuit of science, to collect stores of knowledge and acquire 
an ever-increasing mastery over the forces of nature.” 

But in what civilized country can it not go forth un- 
shackled? It certainly can in Russia; for there is nothing 
in the power of the Czar which he does not do to encourage 
science. It is well known that his predecessors for ages, as 
well as the reigning sovereign, have been in the habit, 
not only of encouraging scicntific men at home, but 
also of inviting foreign scientific men to settle in Russia. As 
for France, England, and Prussia, alas, it will be long before this 
country affords such encouragement and aid to science, leaving 
shackles out of the question, as any of the three! But per- 
haps President Johnson will set a good example by originat- 
ing some such scientific institu! ions as the sovereigns of those 
countries have established as the most enduring monuments 
of their glory ; such, for example, as the Institute, the Jardin 
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des Plantes, the British Museum, &c. But it is a very 
pardonable fault on the part of our Chief Magistrate to slightly 
exaggerate the intellectual advantages which we possess. 
Our chief object in referring to it is to remind him that in 
no country of equal wealth and importance has government 
done so little to encourage the cultivation of science and the 
arts. If in his next Message he would call the attention of 
Congress to this fact, and urge upon it the importance of 
establishing some such institution as any one of those we 
have mentioned, it would confer on him more true glory than 
even the complete success of his present excellent and states- 
manlike plan of restoring all the rebel States to the Union, 
with more loyal feelings than they ever had before. 

The comments of the President on the re ports of the Secre- 
taries of War and the Treasury are models of conciseness 
and clearness. He disposes of the almost interminable docu- 
ment of Mr. Stanton in a brief paragraph, presenting us the 
pith of it at a glance. If he has read the whole, we 
presume we must have been dreaming when it occurred to 
us that it must have been by tedious rigmaroles like this that 
Mr. Stanton succeeded in protracting the warso long. At all 
events, it seems that he could not say “ Right about face,” or 
* On to Richmond,” without soiling at least a quire of paper 
with it. If only a yard or so of it appeared in the Tribune, 
that was not his fault. He boasts that the war has been put 
down under his auspices; the truth is, that generals Grant, 
Sherman, and Sheridan have reason to boast that even the 
incessant blundering of Mr. Stanton—which was a more for- 
midable obstacle than the bravest of the rebel brigades— 
could not save Richmond any longer. If they have given 
him a good character, however, certifying that he is a very 
accomplished Secretary of War when out of range, that is no 
more than any generous soldier might do for any honest 
operative iu danger of losing his place by his awkwardness 
and want of understanding. 

The President devotes much more attention to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury ; and we think that every 
intelligent person will do the same. There is nothing frivo- 
lous or superficial in this; nothing inconsistent with the 
soundest principles of political economy. Immense as it is, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has carefully surveyed the 
whole ground under his charge, and given his impressions of 
it boldly, without pausing for a moment to enquire whether 
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it might be more agreeable to friends or foes to conceal or 
distort the truth. Mr. McCullough does not pretend that 
the national wealth is increased by multiplying “‘greenbacks,” 
much less does he pretend that a great national debt is a 
great blessing, but is rather of the contrary opinion, as may 
be inferred, if not seen, from the following extract from his 
report : 

“There are no indications of real and permanent prosperity in our large 
importations of foreign fabrics; in the heavy operations at our commercial 
marts; in thesplendid fortunes reported to be made by skilful manipula- 
tions at the gold-room or the stock-board; no evidences of increasing 
wealth in the facts that railroads and steamboats are crowded with pas- 
sengers, pnd hotels with guests; that cities are full to overflowing, and 
rents and the prices of the necessaries of life as well as luxuries are 
daily advancing. All these things prove rather that a foreign debt is 
being created, that the number of non-producers is increasing, and that 
productive industry is being diminished. There is no fact more manifest 
than that the plethora of paper money is not only undermining the morals 
of the people, by encouraging waste and extravagance, but is striking at 
the root of our material prosperity by diminishing labor. The evil is not 
at present beyond the control of legislation, but it is daily increasing, and, 
if not speedily checked, will, at no distant day, culminate in widespread 
disaster. The remedy, and the only remedy within the control of Con- 
gress, is, in the opinion of the Secretary, to be found in the reduction of 
the currency.” 

Brief as this passage is—a mere fragment—it will be suf- 
ficient to show those who may not have seen the whole that 
the President does not overestimate the value of the Secre- 
tary’s statement, when he says to Congress and the country : 
“T might content myself with a reference to that report, in 
which you will find all the information required for your delibera- 
tion and decision.” In this the President gives us additional 
evidence of his sagacity and discrimination ; it shows that, 
whether he has studied political economy as a science or not, 
he certainly understands its fundamental principles. There 
are many other topics discussed in the Message which 
claim earnest attention, but we must content ourselves now 
with referring the reader to that important document itself. 
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Art. IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


Histoire de la Nouvelle France, contenant les navigations, decouvertes et 
habitations faites par les Frangois en les Indes Occidentales et la 
Nouvelle France ; avec les Muses de la Nouvelle France. Par Maro 
Lescarnot. Enrichie des Cartes. Nouvelle édition, publi¢e par M- 
Epwin Tross. Vol. I. Paris: Tross, 1865. 


Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons, situé en l Amérique, vers la Mer 
douce, es derniers confins de la Nouvelle France, dite Canada ; avec 
un Dictionnaire de la langue Huronne. Par F. Gaprizt SaGarp 
Tueopat, Recollet de S. Francois, de la province de S. Denys, en 
France. Nouvelle édition, publi¢e par M. Emme Cuzvatier. Paris: 
Librairie Tross. 


Ir has seldom been our privilege to examine more curious and inter- 
esting historical works than those whose titles are given above ; indeed, 
it may be safely said that no such exist on the subject of Canada. But 
neither of the two is merely curious as a specimen of French literature 
in the time of Louis XIII. Each is the production of a learned man who 
knew how to travel and profit by what he saw for the public good. The 
History of New France contains three dedications ; one to Louis XIIL., one 
to the Baron de Mont-jeu and Chagny, and one to France, also a formal 
address to the reader. It is difficult to decide which of these is the quaintest, 
although the most characteristic of the age and country in which they 
were written is the address to La France, which opens thus: “ Beautiful 
eye of the Universe, ancient Nurse of letters and of arms, Resource of the 
afflicted, firm support of the Christian Religion, very dear Mother, it 
would be doing you wrong to publish my book under your name without 
speaking to you and declaring you the subject.” He does so accordingly, 
and the result is a fine historical sketch of the ancient Gauls, the spirit of 
which may be inferred from the following sentence or two: “Ils ont avec 
grande puissance occupé toute l’Assie. Ils y ont planté leur nom, qui y 
est encore. Ils en ont fait de méme és pais des Lusitaniens et Iberiens 
en l'Europe,” &e. (p. xi.) These may be-said to be bold statements, but 
they have since been proved to be true: they show that the author was 
well acquainted with his subject; in other words, that he not only reflected, 
but investigated, before he wrote. 

The History proper opens with a brief but comprehensive and 
learned sketch of the ancient world, and the manner in which it was 


peopled. In the second chapter we have a scholarly dissertation on the 
origin of the name Gauls, in which the views of the Greek authors on 
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the subject are ably refuted. In Chap, III. we are presented with some 
ingenious and interesting conjectures on the original inhabitants of the 
West Indies, as well as of Canada; and the next chapter introduces us 
directly to the history of New Frarce, which contains an incredible 
amount of interesting information illustrative of the manners and customs 
of the American Indians. 


Hurons. ) is a still more curious work, It is first dedicated “ To the King 


The Travels among the Hurons, (Le Grande Voyage du Pays des 


of Kings, and all-powerfal Monarch of Heaven and Earth, Jesus Christ, 
Saviour of the World; then **To the very illustrious, generous, and pow- 
erful Prince Henry of Lorraine, Count of Arcourt,”) which is followed by 
an address “to The Reader.” It would be a great mistuke to infer from all 
this that the author is not a shrewd observer or a graphie or reliable 


writer. His descriptions of the savages ir all their moods bear the im- 


press of truth; and they are often frightful. There ean be no doubt that 
they were cannibals in his time, but their habit of torturing their pris- 
oners, so as to cause them the greatest possible amount of pain and suf- 
fering, wasstill more revolting than their cannibalism. They slaughtered 
even the women in cold blood in spite of their tears and cries for pity. 
It seems that the first treatment of the Hurons to their prisoners on 
bringing them home wasto tear off their nails; they next cut off their 
three principal fingers, which served to bend the bow; they burned them 
with red-hot irons, and chopped the flesh from their thighs with red-hot 
hatchets, &c. Finally, after protracting their sufferings as much as possi- 


ble, they carried them about in triumph, then boiled and ate them. We 
copy the author's description in the form of a foot-note, as being not only 
painfully interesting, but also as serving as a specimen of 


the graphic and 
vigorous, though quaint style in which the whole work is written.* 


ih l 


More than halt of the second volume is occupied with a dictionary of 
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The student of language will find this a valuable feature in the work ; 
and it has also the advantage of an alphabetical index. Much credit 
is due to M. Tross for the superior style in which he gets up valuable 
archeological works like this; and no other Paris publisher or editor 
bestows more attention on those relating to the early history of this 
country. 


Martin's History of France: The Age of Louis XIV. By Wenrt Martin. 
Translated, from the fourth Paris edition, by Mary L. Boorn. 2 
vols., 8vo, pp. 563, 543. Boston: Walker, Fuller & Co., 1865. 

We are glad to see these noble volumes, It is highly creditable to the 
American publishers that they should undertake to have a work of such 
iagnitude as Martin’s France translated into English, and to publish it ina 
form so worthy of its intrinsic merits; for, large and compact as these 
volumes are, they embrace but one of the eight parts of which the new 
History is composed. None admire the eloquent work of Sismondi more 
than we: so far as he goes, Michelet is unsurpassed ; M. Thiers and others 
have given us admirable portraitures of particular epochs; but M. Martin 
alone has devoted nearly his whole life to the story of his country, in al) 
its vicissitudes, from its earliest records to the present time. Nor were any 
of the many brilliant and able men who have made France their theme 
better qualified by learning, research, talent, and liberality of thought, to 
do it justice than M. Martin. It is not, however, his graphic narrative, 
his masterly grouping of events, and the profound and lucid manner 
in which he traces effects to their causes that we admire so much as 
his admirable portraitures of literary and scientific men, and his valua- 
ble criticisms on the various systems of philosophy which have exercised 
more or less influence, from time to time, on the destinies of France. The 
latter form a peculiar feature in the work before us, a feature which is 
searcely Jess valuable than the animated and eloquent narrative itself. 

This it were easy to show; but we have no intentiun of attempting a 
review of the work in the space now at our disposal, for it would require 
more than that which we devote to the longest of our articles. We shall 
not omit so agreeable a task, however, at the proper time; but wecan do 
little more now than to congratulate the historical student, who is either 
unacquainted with the original, or unable to procure it, that the great Ilis- 
tory which has elicited the praise of the critics of all Europe, and which 
has received the prize of the French Academy, the highest literary tribu- 
nal in the world, is now placed within the reach of all. The publish- 
ers explain why it is that they issue Part VII. before Part I., and the rea- 
son they give is one which the public will readily accept as satisfactory , 
namely, that that which describes the age of Louis XIV. is of the most 


immediate interest. For our own part, we confess we should have pre- 


ferred to have received the first part before any other, because we have 
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examined it in the original, and found it scarcely less interesting than 
even the volumes now before us. At the same time we cannot make any 
serious objection, inasmuch as each part is complete in itself. 

It is almost superfluous to say of a work se elaborate and profound as 
this that it has dispelled many vulgar errors, that relative to the high anti- 
quity and superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race among the rest. It is true 
that no English writer of any eminence or authority has ever maintained 
any such doctrine as the latter; but, on the contrary, every English author 
who can be regarded as a competent judge, ‘and who has alluded to it at all, 
has ridiculed its absurdity. It is an unpleasant commentary on the informa- 
tion afforded by our public schools and newspapers, that itis in this country 
the Anglo-Saxon theory has taken deepest root. M. Martin is quite aware 
of this, yet he does not shrink from denouncing it even in his preface to the 
American reader, as follows: “‘ We shall show there the common origin of 
the nations of Western Europe; weshall refute by facts the exaggeration of 
the popular opinion concerning the exelusively Anglo-Saxon origin of 
England, and, consequently, of America; we shall show a more ancient 
race, the Celtic and Breton race, which remained the basis of France, and 
which equally left a deep stratum in England, under the stratum of the 
Anglo-Saxon conquerors, in their turn covered over by a Franco-Norman 
stratum in the Middle Ages.” 

Our readers know that this is nothing new to us, but, on the contrary, 
that it is precisely the view we have always taken of the subject in this 
journal for the last six years and a half, and we may add that it is the view 
we have taken of it in every other journal in which we have ever alluded 
to it. More than once we have warned men of high pretensions, in these 
pages, not to risk their reputation for intelligence and learning, if they 
had any, by identifying themselves with a vulgar error which any histori- 


eal student of ordinary sagacity conld easily refute. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 


La Science et les Savants en 1865. Deuxieme année, premier semestre 
Par Vicror Meunier. 12mo. Paris, 1865. 


M. Mevnier promises to prove a formidable rival te M. Figurier, editor 
6f the well-known “Année Scientifique.” The fermer is « naturalist of 


has also attained some distinction in geology. In 


some eminence, and he 
the number before us he inflicts a pretty severe castigation on certain 
English ‘ petition-signers,” calling themselves scientific men, for a mani- 
festo, which they got up more than a year ago, warning their brethren 
throughout the world against pursuing any investigation whieh might 
seem to invalidate the teachings ofScripture. Te thinks they are rather 
silly people, who would be mueh more appropriately employed ia sewing 
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er spinning than in pretending to interrogate nature; and the reasons he 
assigns for this are so logically and eloquently set forth that we fear a 
large number will believe him—considerably move than have paid any 
further attention to their manifesto than to laugh at it. 


1. Our Faith, the Victory ; or, a Comprehensive View of the Principal 
Doctrines of the Christian Religion. By Rr. Rev. Jonn MeGi1, D.D» 
Bishop of Richmend. 8vo., pp. xv., 493. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet, 1865. 


2. Nature et Virginité ; Considerations physiologiques sur le Célibat r eli- 


gieux. Par le Doorgux JEAN-ENNEMoND Durimvx, de la Faculté de 
Paris. Svo., pp. 506. Paris: Julien Lanier et Ce., Editeurs, 1854. 

Wa place these two volumes beside each other because, although 
essentially different in their objects, they agree on one important point, on 
which we intend to make a few observations. We do not take up either 
through any theological or sectarian motive ; for, although we yield to 
none in our respect for religion, or in our desire to encourage its practice, 
we prefer to leave the discussion of its dogmas to those who have been 
educated for that particular purpose. This it would be needless for us to 
gay at this time were our readers always the same; but those who address 
themselves every quarter to audiences, whieh, if they cannot be said to 
be entirely new, embrace at least many new members, must necessa- 
tily make some repetitions in order to prevent misapprehension. When- 
ever a well-written book, whose general tendency seems to us good, falls 
into our hands, we cheerfully examine it, let it come whence it may, even 
though we know from experience that our doing so will be injurious to 
our interests. Were we to throw aside a book of this character because 
its author is a Catholie, lay or elerieal, or because its arguments are favor- 
able to the Catholic Chureh, we should despise our own pretensions to 
enlightenment and liberality. This is the only explanation we can give 
those well-meaning, but narrow-minded people, who write, from time to 
time, to threaten us with the withdrawal of their patronage if we do not 
substitute bigotry and intolerance for a disposition to remember how 
much modern eivilization owes to the efforts ef the Christian Church 
during those long and dreary ages when her only opponents were the 
heathen; and it may as well be given here, in parenthetical form, as 
elsewhere, especially as we have not time to write a private letter to 
every person who thinks that because he subseribes for our journal we 
are bound to make ourselves the exponents of his sectarianism. 

We confess that the work of Dr. MeGill, coming from Richmond se 
soon after the restoration of peace, has agreeably surprised us. It is suf- 
ficiently evident, from the calm, thoughtful spirit which everywhere per- 
vades it, that it was not bloodshed or strife that engaged the sympathies 
ef the suthor during the late rebellion, for we find that only the preface 
had to be written when the war was happily ended. Nota sentence 
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have we met in the whole work which is not eminently peaceful and con- 
ciliatory. If Dr. McGill speaks of battles, they are these of man with 
the common adversary of mankind; if he exults in victeries, they alse 
are those of man over the same adversary, or over hisown passions. We 
call attention to this particular feature of the work because it is one from 
which many divines of the present day may learn a useful lesson, 
although it ought not to require any example to understand that the way 
to inculeate the precepts of Christianity is not to abuse and vilify those 
who differ with us in opinion. 

A large number who do net take the trouble to examine Catholic 
works cannot be persuaded but the Catholics hate the Bible. To those it 
does not occur for a moment that it was the Catholics who first translated 
it from the original into various modern languages; still less do they bear 
in mind that the Catholic editions, even of the original, are acknowledged 
to be the most accurate and reliable by the most competent Protest- 
ant authorities. If there are some who understand this, they suy it is 
all changed now; that, since the Reformation, the Bible has been ignored 
in Catholic theology. Let any who are of this opinion only examine 
the work now under consideration; they will see that there is scarcely 
a page in his whole book in which Dr. McGill does not quote Scripture 
at least once. Nor does any Protestant writer, lay or clerical, do so with 
more implicit confidence in its Divine inspiration. Indeed, in cur opinion, 
his faith in it carries him a little too far, and causes him to disregard 
certain scientific deductions, which are as well attested as the fact that 
we derive both light and heat from the sun. Thus, in proving the 
authenticity of t.e Scriptures, Dr. McGill remarks: “ Before the deluge 
the life of man was prolonged for eight or nine hundred years, and con- 
sequently children lived so long with their parents as to be able to learn 
fromthem correctly all they knew of the traditions of our race, especially as 
they had little in the order of the sciences and arts to occupy their atten- 
tion. The children in‘their turn becoming parents, and living long with 
their children, even for centuries, could easily teach them all these great 
events.” (p.131.) Now we think that even old John Knox himself, 
who thought that the Bible was the only book essefftially necessary to 
man, and that all others might be burned without serious loss, has not 
evinced a livelier faith than this in the sacred volume. We do not say that 
Dr. McGill is wrong; but, if he is right, certain it is that human nature 
was a very different thing in antediluvian times from what it is at pres 
ent. The animal that lives longest at the present day isthe elephant 
in a state of nature; some naturalists are of opinion that he lives 
four hundred years, but the more general opinion is that he rarely if 
ever lives over two hundred. If the Deluge had the effect of re- 
ducing the age of man from eight or nine hundred years to consid- 
erably less than one hundred, are we not bound to cénclude that if 
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diminished his stature in a similar ratio? or, in other words, that we are 
no more than one-eighth, or one-ninth the stature of our antediluvian 
ancestors ¢ 

The bishop is much more scientific, if not more orthodox, in his learned 
and excellent chapter on celibacy, This satisfies us that, if he could have 
made such extensive researches in geology and physiology as he has in 
theology and history, he would have concluded, from the Mosaic account 
of the deluge, that the Hebrew word generally translated “ year” often 
means a “* month” or a “season,” rather than believe that the eontem- 
poraries of Cain roamed about from one wood to another for nearly a 
thousand years, and were so stupid all the time as to pay no particular 
attention either to the sciences, or the arts. 

We are not in favor of celibacy; on the contrary, we think that, 


with all their faults, women are, upon the whole, more agreeable 
life-companions than men; although we are not sure tliat the 
former do not more frequently provoke one to the sin of anger by their 
peculiar mode of argument than the latter. But, precisely because we 
do not regard celibacy as pleasant or attractive, we think that those who 
devote themselves to it, so that they may be the better able to serve God, 
are entitled to the more honor. If the soldier going to fight for his 
country had not privations to undergo, and dangers to encounter, he 
would not receive one-tenth the sympathy and consideration which he 
does from his compatriots. And is it more selfish for one to devote him- 
self to the service of God than to that of his country? This is the view 
taken of celibacy by the profoundest thinkers of all ages. Even those 
who had no idea of a future state, or of the intervention of the Deity in 
human affairs, but who devoted themselves to the culture and develop- 
ment of the intellect, and the acquisition of knowledge, were venerated by 
the wisest and best of their time. 

Of this the bishop gives us some interesting instances. Thus he 
reminds us of the fact that “at Rome the priestesses of Vesta were 
required to observe entire continence, and being designated from the age 
of six or ten years were only allowed to marry after thirty years’ service, 
on renouncing their functions; and even then their marriage was consid- 
ered a sort of sacrilege. The penalty of a violation of the law of virginity 
was to be interrad alive,”"* Dr. McGill quotes the best Pagan authorities 
in support of his views. He recalls to our attention the passage in the 
first elegy of his second book, in which Tibullus declares that ‘‘ chastity 
is pleasing to the gods;” the opinion of Cicero that * the gods are to be 
approached chastely ;”+ and the memorable observation in one of the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, which is to the following effect: ‘ I am persuaded 
that he who enters the sanctuary, who teaches sacred things, ought to be 
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chaste, not only during a certain number of determined days, but during 
his whole life.”"* Both the Old and the New Testament, as well as the 
early Fathers of the Church, are quoted in support of the same views and 
habits. In short, the bishop has fully proved, from sacred and profane his- 


tory, that the influence of voluntary celibacy, on the part of pious persons of 


either sex, is decidedly salutary both in religion and morals. Many will 
deny, however, that God is more acceptably served by a single man or 
woman than by a married person; nor can we say that we are of the con- 
trary opinion ourselves ; but, if celibacy has a tendency to cause a num- 
ber of learned and cultivated persons of either sex to unite their efforts 
as teachers of the arts and sciences, then no thoughtful person will con- 
demn it; and that it has such a tendency is proved by the experience of 
all ages. 

But Dr. McGill takes no notice of the objection that celibacy, being 
contrary to nature, is injurious to health. It is true that this is the 
opinion of eminent investigators. But, assuming it to be correct, ought 
not this increase rather than diminish our respect for those who devote 


I 


themselves to it? The question is by no means an undisputed one, how- 
ever; there are learned physiologists and anatomists who maintain that 


ibacy is not injurious to health. To this class belongs the learned and 
} A] 


} 
a} 
I 


ce 

eloquent author of the French work placed at the head of this article 
, 

who discusses the subject elaborately in all its bearings. ‘Our object in 

this work has been,” says Dr. Dufieux, in his preface, “to offer the clergy 


9 physiological argument in favor of chastity; a demonstration of its 





possibility, drawn solely from the natural sciences. In this point of view 
our work is essentially scientific. We have yet another object--that of 
presenting to the world a reason for ecclesiastical celibacy suggested by 
nature herself; a reason capable of reducing incredulity to silence by 
making it perceive virginity based on physiology as on an indestructible 
pedestal ; and considered in this point of view, the work can produce no 
other results than those which are eminently moral and religious.”+ To 
this the author adds that he has not, however, written exclusively for any 
class, but forall. ‘Ce livre,” he remarks, “a été fait pour tous, par con- 
séquent, il fallait qu’il pit 4 la portée de tous.” 

That he has studied the subject thoroughly, and is no fanatic 
but a good logician, every candid, intelligent person who reads his 
book will readily admit, however unwilling he may to adopt 
some of his conclusions. This, indeed, we could show ourselves 
by extracts, but such is the nature of the subject that it cannot be 
treated even in so polite a language asthe French without the use 
of expressions which, however proper in themselves, would seem out of 
place, if not grossly indelicate, in a journal a large proportion of whose 


* Discourse against Timocrates. f Pp. iv, v. 
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readers are ladies ; yet we do not the less agree with the author that nature 
is pure and beautiful, and is only rendered otherwise by vice: ‘La nature 
en elle-méme, la nature telle qu’elle est sortie de la main de Dieu, est belle 
et sans tache; elle ne devient immonde que lorsqu’elle a été souillée 


” 


par le souffle impur du vice.” We think also that none are less likely to 
pat an indelicate construction on certain words and phrases, or le=s 
disposed to take offence at them, than the pure and innocent. Still there 
are certain topics which may not be discussed in the presence of ladies ; 
and we must rank among such those from which our author has drawn 
some of his strongest and most convincing arguments. 

It will be seen that he takes a wide range, when we say 
that, in undertaking to prove that celibacy is not contrary to 
nature, but, on the contrary, has been contemplated by her, not 
only as proper, but necessary in some cases, he takes into 
account the numerical inequality of the sexes, as proved from statis- 
tics, shows the bad consequences of debauchery and polygamy, considers 
the influence of chastity on the duration of life, and discusses the char- 
acteristics of those animals as well as plants in which both sexes are 
united in the one individual. His arguments throughout are undoubtedly 
very ingenious, and they are maintained with great ability; indeed, so 
eloquent does the dvetor often become that occasionally one is led 
almost to doubt whether the world would not do just as well if the ladies 
were out of it altogether, or whether the ladies would not be as well, if 
not better off, if there were none of the rnder sex to pay their bills, or 
provide for their comforts! But he is as learned as he is eloquent, for he 
quotes Hippocrates in the original to show what the ancients thought of 
the comparative effects of marriage and celibacy on the human system ; and 
it must be admitted that the reputed father of medicine fully bears out the 
view that in sickness, if not in health, chastity has a beneficial effect on the 
system; whereas any violation of it or deviation from it is injurious. In 
commenting on this, Dr. Dufieux very pertinently asks, If continence is 
contrary to nature, how can it be good in sickness more than in health ? 
* Mais reconnaitre,” he says, “ que le coit affaiblit, n'est ce pas convenir 
que la continence fortifie, ou du moins, qu'elle s’oppose au développement 
de la faiblesse ?”* 

The doctor then proceeds to quote the best modern authorities. As 
aspecimen of his citations we extract the following, omitting to trans- 
late a remark which might seem indelicate to the nonprofessional reader : 
“*Weshall no longer insist on the dangers of continence, which are a mat- 
ter of dispute in several other articles of this work; and let us hasten to 
say that this danger really exists only for certain ardent temperaments, 
which in some way form exceptionsin the organism. Continence cannot be 
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too severely guarded in a multitude of chronic affections, and notably in 
the majority of nervous affections, Even in a state of health a moderate 
continence is not without advantage. The man who moderates his plea- 
sures feels possessed of the more strength, the more energy, the more 


intellectual and physical vigor. It appears then positive, whatever cer- 


tain physicians represent to the contrary, that le nombre des maladies 
od le coit peutétre avantageux est fort restreint.”” 

Although we do not pretend to do justice to the work by 
thus confining our extracts to an occasional 


we think we have quoted sufficient from it to show that those 
against celibacy, and its moral and physi- 
cal consequences had better study the subject somewhat more profoundly 


sentence or two, 


who declaim so much 


vefore they assume the character of censors, and give offence to a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen who devote themselves partly to prayer 


and other religious exercises, partly to the relief of the sick and poor, and 
partly to the education of youth in every branch of human knowledge from 
the simplest to the most profound and most sublime. If we have 
ourselves always regarded celibacy as physically injurious, we have never 
thought that those who devoted themselves to it ought to be sneered at 
on that account ; we are now glad to find that eminent authorities are of 
opinion that, if it produces any physical injury, it must be very slight, and 
confined to p -culiar temperaments. We are, therefore, very thankful to 
the esteemed friend who has called our attention to Dr. Dutieux’s book ; 
although his modesty will not allow us to mention his name in any more 
definite terms than that we are indebted to his sagacity and forethought 
for many valuable hints and suggestions, that he is the head ofa flourish- 
ing and excellent institution, and one of the most successful educators in 
this country. 

Dr. Dufieux’s book has somewhat diverted our attention from that of 
Dr. McGill; yet we cannot say that the latter is less valuable in its own 
way, or that it exhibits less research, learning, and talent than the former. 
Each has peculiar merits, and we would say that both ought togo together, 
as far as possible, did we not think that, remarkably chaste as the French 
work is, considered as a discussion of the most delicate points of human 
physiology, it would be as well for the ladies not to read it. But we 
have nosuch exception to make in regard to Bishop MeGill’s book, which 


does not contain a single observation “ which angels might not hear and 
virgins tell.” 


Diarrhea and Cholera: their Origin, Prozimate Cause, and Cure, through 


the Agency of the Nervous System, by means of Ice. By Joun Cnap 
MAN, M.D. London: Tribner & Co., 1865. 


Our physicians would do well to examine this volume; for it is no 
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catch- penny or quack performance, like the “ works” issued from time 
to time by our New York charlatans, simply as advertisements by 
which they expect to impose, on an enlarged scale, on public credulity. 
Dr. Chapman is an eminent practitioner, and has long been a contributor 
to the principal medical periodicals of England. A considerable propor- 
tion of the contents of the volume before us has appeared in the “ Medical 
Times and Gazette,” where it attracted much attention. Its peculiar 
feature consists in the importance which it attaches to ice as a remedy in 
cholera. After speaking of the conditions which, in his opinion, are most 
favorable to the development of cholera, he remarks: “ I may add that, 
while the hypothesis here propounded accounts for aJl the phenomena of 
the maladies in question, it receives striking confirmation not only from 
the experience which I have already had in treating cases by means of ice 
along the spine, but also from the fact that I have caused diarrhea by 


’ 


applying heat to the dorso-lumbar region.” Further on he says: “I have 
also treated several cases of summer diarrhcea in like manner, and with 
like success.”’ Its effect on children is almost incredible. ‘* Soon after the 
ice is applied along the back,” says Dr. Chapman, “the child usually goes 
fast asleep with the ice on, and when it awakes is fresh and calm, the diar- 
rhoea having quite ceased meanwhile.” 

Asiatic cholera is very different from the summer complaint, if only 
because the latter has been known to prevail at all seasons, and to 
prove as malignant and fatal during the coldest winters, as,the hottest 
summers. From this it might seem that it would be hardly logical to 
expect that cold applications to the surface could cure it; but experience 
isa much safer guide in medicine than logic, and that of our author 
is related as follows: ‘“* No witness of the effects of the ice in subduing the 
arterial spasms, on which the coldness and dark discoloraticn of the skin, 
especially of the face and hands, depended; in subduing the muscular 
contractions which caused the pinched and sunken aspect of the counten- 
ance; in stopping those vigorous vermicular motions of the bowels, which 
the patient described as like the wavy movement to and fro of a live 
object, against the inner wall of the abdomen, and which resulted in the 
perilously rapid expulsion of their contents; in stopping the vomiting; 
and, above all, in dispelling, as if by magic, the remarkable anxiety which 
was evinced, and in quickly soothing the patient to sleep, could fail to 
become convinced that at length we have gained possession of a weapon 
with which we may fight successfully the battle of life, even with that 
awful destroyer, the mere report of whose invasion is the terror of 
nations.” The Paris physicians have tried the same remedy during the 
recent visitation, and the results fully bear out the views of Dr. Chap 


man, a fact which the profession in America would do well to remember 
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I 


BELLES LETTRES. 


War-Lyrics and other Poems. By Henry Howarp Brownett. 16mo., 
pp. 243. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1866. 

WE have received at least a dozen books, from time to time, during the 
last three years, each of which purported to be composed of poetry 
inspired by the war, but this is the only one of the kind whose inspiration 
we have been abie to recognise as genuine. It is true that in some of 
those containing contributions from different writers we have met with 
effusions of considerable merit; but, in general, their contents are plain 
prose, put in the form of poetry. We have so often been disappointed in 
this way in our hopes of finding something worthy of the subject, that we 
confess it was not without some misgivings we took up the present volume 
notwithstanding our confidence in the imprint which it bears; now that 
we have read it carefully, however, we are not the less willing to acknowl- 
edge the pleasure we have derived from it. Indeed, such is its character, 
that it would be needless to recommend its perusal to those of any class who 
have taken a warm interest in the war; to this large number it recommends 
itself. Still we cannot yet rank Mr. Brownell among the true poets, 
although we should do him injustice did we deny that there is poetry in 
several of his sketches of battles; nay, there are instances in which he 
attains a degree of sublimity which recalls, though only for a moment, 
those poets who have most excelled in that style of writing. 

It is not for their tenderness, beauty, or melody that we admire those 
sketches, so much as for the vivid portraitures which they give us of the 
terrible scenes which form their subjects. If there be acertain roughness 
and uncouthness in his verse, it is not the less true to nature ; in general, 
this serves to heighten the air of startling reality with which he invests 
every incident of his battles we should,therefore, have no fault to find with 
it were it not sometimes carried to excess. But one stanza in the way of a 
specimen will give a better idea of what our poet is really capable of than 
a page of criticism; and yet a mere fragment rather does him injustice, 
whereas it is impossible for us to make room,even for one of his best 
descriptions in extenso. Thus, for example, ‘* The Bay Fight ” extends to 
twenty-two pages. We do not think this too long to read by any means ; 
but a few stanzas from it will answer our purpose better than the whole, 
since they will not exclude specimens of other poems which possess 
merits peculiar to themselves. Omitting several vigorous and pleasing 
stanzas for the reason assigned, we come to where tlie order to prepare 
for action is given: 

‘ Man your starboard battery ! 
Kimberly shouted— 
The ship, with her hearts of oak, 
Was going, mid roar and smoké 
On to victory ! 
None of us doubted, 


No, not our dying— 
Farragut’'s Flag was flying! 
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‘ Gaines growled low on our left, 
Morgan roared on our right— 
tefore us, gloomy and fell, 
With breath like the fume of hell, 
Lay the Dragon of iron shell, 
Driven at last to the fight! 


‘ Ha, old ship! do they thrill, 
The brave two hundred scars 
You got in the River-Wars ? 
That were leeched with clamorous skill 
(Surgery savage and hard,) 
nted with bolt and beam, 
obed in scarfing and seam, 
R ly linted and tarred 
With oakum and boiling pitch 
And sutured with splice and hitch, 
At the Brooklyn Navy-Yard! 


¢ 





‘ Our lofty spars were down, 
To bide the battle’s frown, 
(Wont of old renown)— 
But every ship was drest 
In her bravest and best 
As if fora July day ; 
Sixty flaysand three 
As we floated up the bay— 
Every peak and mast-head flew 
The brave Red, White, and Blue— 
We were eighteen sbips that day.’’—p 3 





Passing over many a spirited line, we take another fragment from;that 


part of the poem which describes the action and its results : 


‘* Trust me, our berth was hot, 
Ah, wickedly well they shot ; 

How their death-bolts howled and stung ! 
And the water-batteries played 
With their deadly cannonade 

Till the air around us rung; 

So the battle raged and roared— 

Ah, had you been aboard 
ro have seen the fight we made ! 

‘ How they leaped, the tongues of flame 

From the cannon’s flery lip ! 
How the broadsides, deck and frame 
Shook the greatship ! 


* And how the enemy’s shell 
Came crashing, heavy and oft, 
Clouds of splinters flying alott 
And falling in oaken showers— 
Sut ah, the pluck of the crew ! 
Had you stood on that deck of ours, 
You had secu what men may do 


** Still, as the fray grew louder, 

Boldly they worked and weil ; 

Steadily came the powder 
Steadily came the shell 

And if tackle or truck found hurt, 
Quickly they cleared the wreck ; 

And the dead were laid to port, 
Alla-row, on our deck.’’—p. 7 





Be it remembered that the battle thus described was that fought in 
Mobile Bay, August 5, 1864. Mr. Brownell is not quite so happy in his 
“ River Fight,” (Mississippi, April 24, 1862); but we ought to remember 
that the inspiration was not so good then as it wastwo years later, or, in 
other words, that our navy was not so effective, or our commanders so 


skilful in 1862, as they were two years later. There are, however, some 
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graphic passages in our author's description of the Mississippi battle ; 
such, for example, as the following: 
‘» For all above was battle, 
Broadside, and blaze, and rattle, 
Smoke and thunder alone— 
(But, down in the sick-bay, 
Where our wounded and dying lay 
There was scarce a sob or a moan.) 
And at last, when the dim day broke 
And the sullen sun awok 
Drearily blinking 
O’er the haze and the cannon-smoke 
That ever such morning dulls— 
There were thirteen traitor hal! 
On fire and sinking ’’—p. 31 


s 


We might, if we had room, give many more graphic and vigorous lines 
from Mr. Brownell’s war-poems, yet we do not think that his fort lies in 
that direction. Perhaps the reason is that he permits himself to be too much 
influenced by passion. Be this as it may, he is far more thoughtful as 
well as more decorous even in his juvenile poems than he is in his martial 
pieces. Thus for example, in none of the former does he use so many of 
the terms of the bas monde within the same limits as he does in the fo 
lowing stanza: 


On, in the whirling shade 


Of the cannon’s sulpbury breath, 
We drew to the Line of Death 
That our devilish Foe had laid— 
Meshed in a horrible net, 
And baited villainous well, 
Right in our path were set 
Three hundred traps of hell !’’—p. 5. 


I 
Terms like these are neither witty nor poetical; but Mr. Brownell 
uses still worse when more excited, such 


” cursed,” &e. 


as * damned,” 
We would advise him to eschew this sort of language; it is seldom digni- 
fied or respectable even in prose; but in poetry it is intolerable, save toa 
very low class of minds. Now, to show that our author can well afford 
to diseard such expletives, we will give a specimen or two of effusions 
written under gentler influences. Nor need we go further for such than 
* Psycaura,” the first of his miscellaneous poems, which opens as follows 


‘* The wind of an autumn mid 
Is moaning around my 





The curtains wave at the window, 
The carpet liftson the flvor 


* There are sounds like startled footfa 


In the distant chambers now, 
And the touching of airy fingers 
is busy on hand and brow.’’—p. 141 


This is not the less poetical for being not only severe, but subdued 
in its tone. Need we say that the introduction into it of either Pluto or 





s residence, or both, would add nothing to its beauty or melody ? 


Sut 





we will give a still more convincing proof that our author can afford to 
depend more on thoughts and ideas than on words. 
to be found in one of his “ Early Poems,’ 


We hold that this is 


that entitled “*The Sphinx,”’ 
for instance, from which we extract the following stanzas 
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“ They glare—those stony eyes ! 
That in the flerce sun-rays 
Showered from these burning skies, 
Through untold centuries 
Have kept their sleepless and unwirking gaze 


‘* Since what unnumbered year 
Hast thou kept watch and ward, 
And o’er the buried Land of Fear 
So grimly held thy guard ? 
No faithless slumber snatching— 
Still couched in silence brave— 
Like some flerce hound long watching 
Above her master’s grave 


‘* No fabled Shape art thou! 
On that thought-freighted brow 
And in those smooth weird lineaments we find, 
Though traced all darkly, even now, 
The relicsof a Mind : 
And gather dimly thence 
A vague, half-human sense— 
The strange and sad Intelligence 
That sorrow leaves behind. 


* Dost thou in anguish thus 
Still brood o’er CEdipus ? 
And weave enigmas to mislead anew, 
And stultify the blind 
Dull heads of human kind, 
And inly make thy mean 
That, ’mid the hated crew, 
Whom thou so long couldst vex, 
Bewilder, and perplex— 
Tbou yet couldst find a subtler than thine own? 
‘* Even now, methinks that those 
Dark, heavy lips, which close 
In such a stern repose, 
Seem burdened with some Thought unsaid, 
And board within their portals dread 
Some fearful Secret there— 
Which to the listening earth 
She may not whisper forth— 
Not even to the air !’’—pp. 189—191 
Any of the war-poems will be read much more extensively than this, 
we doubt not; nor do we deny that they are more interesting because 
they give graphic and faithfal pictures of startling scenes, the reality of 
which is but too well attested. But in all that constitutes the best 
poetry,—that is, the expression of deep emotion, comprehensiveness of 
thought, and that universality of sympathy and elevated philanthropy 
which makes no distinction between friend and foe—the stanzas on the 
Sphinx far surpass the beat of the war-lyrics. Yet we would not have one 
of the latter passed over. The book asa whole will amply repay peru- 
sal: and if the author will only avoid those little breaches of good taste 
to which we have alluded, we venture to predict that he is destined to 


occupy arespectable rank among the poets of our country. 


Hylton House and its Inmates. By the author of “The Hen-pecked 
Husband,” “ Family Failings,” “The Old Love and the New,” &c., 
&e. New York: Frederic A. Brady, 1865. 


We have seldom read a more charming story than this, or one that 
gives more spirited or faithful portraitures of modern society. When 
‘The Hen-pecked Husband,” by the same author, was first published, it 
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was in turn attributed to the most popular of British novelists. Some 
insisted that it was exactly in the style of Bulwer; others were as positive 
that they found in it unmistakable traces of the genius of Thackeray, while 
a third party felt confident that it could have emanated from no other pen 
than that of Charlotte Bronté. But “‘ Hylton House” is a much more un- 
objectionable work. It inculeates a better moral, and is more brilliant 
and fascinating withal. 

We congratulate the publisher on the much improved skill and taste 
which he has evinced during the present year asa public caterer. The 
series whic!: he has published within this period embraces some of the very 
best English novels, and those sold by the London publisher for half a 
guinea are issued by him at half a dollar, notwithstanding the fact that 
paper and printing cost more than twice as much in New York as they 
do inthe British metropolis, 

The admirers of this superior class of fiction will be glad to learn that 
anew novel by the popular author of “ Kate Kennedy,” entitled ‘* Common 
Sense,’’ is soon to be issued by the same New York house, from advance 
sheets purchased from the London publisher. If Mr. Brady continue to 
select books of this class, it will afford us pleasure to recommend them 
even to the most cultivated and refined of our readers. 


Poems. By Roserr Bucwanan. 16mo., pp. 311. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers, 1866. 


We wish we could discuss the merits of this volume for an hour or 


two with our reade 


rs, for there is much in it of that tenderness, melody, 
and human sympathy which have made Scott and Campbell such univer 
sal favorites; but it has reached us so late that we can only give a hasty 
glance at it in our present number; this we do, however, with the inten- 


tion of returning to it under more favorable circumstances. Many of Mr. 


Buchanan's pocins are imbued with the true classic spirit, and possess at 
the same timea degree of freshness and originality not often to be found in 
the effusions of those who think that to handle subjects that have already 


been treated is merely to reproduce what others have said, and that this 


reproduction, being necessarily deprived of the charm of novelty, must be 
regarded as dull and prosy. <A refutation of this, at once convincing and 
agreeable, will be found in the poems entitled “ Proteus,” ‘ Orpheus the 
Musician,” ‘The Satyr,” “Selene the Moon,” “The Naiad,” ‘ Ades, 
King of Hell,” and, above all, in “* Pygmalion the Sculptor.” There is a 
human interest in each of these as well as a depth of thought and felicity 
of expression which makes it as much a thing of the present as the flower 
just plucked, whose fragrance soothes, if it does not exhilarate us 


Yet we cannot say that we admire the best of them more than the 


“Tdyls and Legends of Inverburn,” several of which possess a veritable 
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fascination ; this is eminently true, for example, of “ White Lily of 
Weardale-Head,” which opens as follows: 


‘ THe ELVES 
* All day the sunshine loves to dwell 
Upon the pool of Weardale Well ; 
But when the sunbeams shine no more 
The monk stalks down the moonlit del! 
His robe is black, his hair is hoar, 
He sits him down by Weardale Well ; 
Hie hears the water moan below, 
liv sees a face as white as snow, 
His nightly penance there is done, 
And he shall never see the sun.’”’ 


The story of White Lily, as told by the monk, has a degree of genuine 
pathos in it to which the most callous cannot be insensible. But we 


might not have passed the first poem in the book for good specimens of 


the tender and plaintive; we mean that in which the poet so affection- 
ately laments the early death of his tuneful friend and companion, David 
Gray, author of the * Luggie,” whose poems we have reviewed ina former 
number of this journal.” Referring tv the book ot songs left him as a 
memento by Gray, the poet pours out his soul in the following elevated 
and touching strain: 


Av, me! I bend above it, 
With tearful eyes, and love it, 


With t ler hand | touch the leaves, but cannot find you t 
Mine eyes are haunted only 
Ky that gloaming sweetiy lone'y, 

Th viows on the mossy bridge, the glamour in the air 


I touch the leaves, and only 
See the glory they retain not— 
The m that 1 lamp to Hope, who glorifies what we ¢ 


The aching and the yearning, 
The hollow undiscerning, 
Uplooking want I still retain, darken the leaves I touch, 
Pale promise, with much sweetness, 
Solemnizing incompleteness 
But y knew so little thep,—and now you know so m 
By the vision cherish’d, 
by the battle bravéd 
Ifa‘ ou, in beayen, shamed the song, by a loftier music, Dayil? 


‘1, who loved and knew you, 

In the city that slew you, 

Still hur n, and thirst, and climb, proud-hearted and alone 
S-rpent-fears enfold me, 
Siren-visions hold me, 

And ce a Wav I gather strength, and, gathering strengt I moan ; 
Yea, the pale moon beckons, 
Still I follow, aching, 

fred gath trength, only to make a louwler moan, in breaking! 


Even if we had time, we have no disposition to criticise effusions which 
contain utterances so creditable to humanity. The selfish and gloomy 
misanthropist who denies the reality of human friendship may undeceive 
himself by the perusal of this fine poem. In short, Mr. Buchanan pos- 
sesses genuine inspiration; there are pieces in this voluine which no living 
poet has surpassed, and which few have equalled. 


* No. xix., Dec., 1864. 
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Illustrations of Genius, in some of sts relations to Culture and Society. 
By Henry Gres, author of “Lectures and Essays.” 16mo., pp, 
862. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1864, 


Ir is not our habit to notice in this department of our journal a work 
published several years ago, but our attention has been ca!led to this by 
a literary friend, in whose judgment we have considerable confi- 
dence. The fact that the author is so unwell as to be scarcely expected 
to recover has also contributed not a little to interest us in the character 
of the work. We had previously reviewed a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Giles at one of our best colleges,* and subsequently printed by the Faculty, 
and we had read an able article from his pen, contributed to this journal. 
The imprint on his book we have long been accustomed to regard as 
evidence that there is at least some merit in the production which 
receives it. We have, therefore, opened the volume in that frame of 
mind in which one’s expectations are rather sanguine, yet we cheerfully 
admit that a careful perusal far from disappointing us, has impressed us 
with a higher opinion of the author's merits than we had ever entertained 
before. 

It contains twelve essays and other papers, none of which could 
emanate from an ordinary mind. The papers on Cervantes, Wordsworth 
Robert Burns, and Thomas de Quincey would lose nothing by comparison 
with the similar efforts of Hazlett or Lamb. Indeed we do not know 
any which give portraits at ones so truthful and complete of their subjects 
within equal limits; and a similar remark may be made with equal jus- 
tice in reference to Mr. Giles’s paper on the renowned Don Quixote. 
He has not only studied the work carefully ; he has also examined the 
criticisms made upon it by various writers of eminence. But it is those 
who are thus careful and thoughtful who are also the most modest in 
the expression of their own opinions, Nor does Mr. Giles form an 
exception. ‘In attempting,” he says, ‘‘to speak on the general scope 
and spirit of the romance, Don Quixote, I pretend to no analytic or com- 
prehensive criticism. Criticism of Don Quixote would, indeed, be a 
bold presumption, or a useless task. The generations of civilized men for 
more than two centuries, the vulgar and the learned, have with one con- 
sent allowed it the supremacy in prose fiction. There is no critic, how- 
ever national, who thinks of placing any story of his own country, 
however popular, above the story of the immortal Spaniard. Don 
Quixote bears the same relation to prose fiction that the Iliad does to 
epic poetry ; and even should a finer romance céme into existence, it will 
preserve this relation by virtue of priority, originality, and traditiona 
association.” (p. 34.) This shows that the critic has a true appreciation 


* That of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass 
VOL. XX.—NO. XXIII. 13 
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of his subject, and that he is superior to that narrow spirit, or rather 
want of spirit, which can see no greatness anywhere beyond the bounda- 
ries of his own country, and which could not praise Shakespeare without 
ranking him above Homer, and which would place Cervantes at the feet 
of Dickens, or at those of a dozen others whose works will hardly sur- 
vive themselves, 

A jadgment equally cosmopolitan and just is evinced in the other 
papers we have mentioned, especially in those on Wordsworth and 
Burns. After summing up his views of the former, he concludes as 
follows: * But still minds grew into Wordsworth’s poetry, and the poetry 
grew fruitfully into minds, until its seeds bore richly in the soil of genius, 
and also bloomed in many a flower on the waysides of common life.” 
(p. 266.) The only fault we have to find with Mr. Giles as a writer is 
that he is sometimes rather ambitious in his language, and somewhat prone 
to exaggeration; but in almost every instance he makes amends for 
this by the appropriate introduction of some useful moral lesson. The 
following passage will serve as an example, brief as it is, of those combined 
qualities: ‘The retribution with which the errors of Burns chastised him 
holds out impressive warning to all who are capable of drawing wisdom 
from example. If happiness conld have tound a resting-place in one of 
the most honest hearts that ever struck against a manly bosom; if hap- 
piness had been with noble poetry, with an eloquence that never failed, 
with an imagination rich as the breast of Nature, and bright as the stars in 
heaven; if happiness could have been brought down from the sky by 
lofty and aspiring sentiments, or fixed upon earth by generous and 
gentle affections—then happiness would have been the lot of Burns.” 
(p. 273.) That there is more truth than error in this, more beauty than 
deformity, we readily admit. 

We are sorry that we have not room to speak of the papers on Fiction, 
Public Opinion, and Conversation as their merits deserve. We can only 
say, in general terms, that each is at once instructive and sprightly, sug- 
gestive and attractive ; qualities rarely possessed by writings of the present 
day. We feel satisfied, in a word, that none could read the volume 
before us without sympathizing with the author, especially if they were 
aware that he lies helpless on his bed, with a large family around him, 
for whom he secured a comfortable maintenance by his intellectual labors 
as long as his health continued, but who, we regret to think, must now 
suffer more or less privation. If all who have heard his lectures and read 
his books, and who have derived profit and pleasure from each, would 
now contribute even the smallest amount for his relief, instead of suffer- 


ing any privation, both himself and his family would have abundance. 
The editor of this journal would gladly acknowledge any amount sent in 
his care for this purpose, and promptly forward it to Mr. Giles. 
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The Martin and Nelly Stories: I. Martin and Nelly ;+II. Martin and the 
Miller; III. Martin on the Mountain. By Josspnine FRANKLIN, 
author of “Nelly and her Friends,” &c., &c. Boston: Taggard & 


Thompson, 1865. 


Tuese are three charming little books’; such that our young friends 
will thank us for calling attention to them, so near the time when old Santa 
Claus is so thoughtful and liberal. Each contains a pleasant story that 
inculeates a wholesome moral. But this we need hardly say ; the ‘‘ Martin 
and Nelly” series are so well known that we doubt whether there is an 
intelligent boy or girl from one end of the United States to the other who 
has not heard how full of pleasant things they are, and how difficult it is 
to lay aside any of these tiny volumes without reading every page. 
More than once we have been asked ourselves: “ Won't there be another 
‘Martin and Nelly’ soon?” The volumes are gotten up in tasteful style 4 


clearly printed on good white paper, and neatly bound in muslin. 


1, Margarethe and Waldemar, the Little Swedes. By Miss Saran G, 
CONNELL. 

2. Stories of a Gorerness. By Miss ANNiE Fisner, New York: Protes- 
tant Episcopal Sunday School Union and Church Book Depository, 
1865. 
We can always conscientiously recommend the publications of this 

society as combining religions and moral instruction in a spirit truly 

Christian. So far as we have seen—and we have been in the habit of 

examining its books for several years—no volume, large or small, has 

emanated from its press that contains an offensive word to any denomi- 
nation. What is perhaps more important still, no book receives its 
imprint which, in addition to the qualities indicated, does not also possess 
literary merit of a respectable order. The latter fact can be appreciated 
fully only by those who are aware of the vast amount of printed matter 
issued by the so-called religious societies of this city, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, which is not written even in correct English, not to mention its 
utter barrenness of thought and suggestion, and which, if it contains an 
abundance of Scripture texts, uses them in such a clumsy, vulgar manner 
as to tend to bring the Bible into contempt.* Literature of this kind ben- 


efits none save its manufacturers. It serves neither religion nor morality, 


but is rather injurious to both, while the tendency of its literary, or rather 





* There are two American Tract Societies : one in New York. and the other in Boat and 
their publications are very different indeed. Thatof our own city may occasionally publish an 
imstractive and teresting book for aught we know; but so far as we ha seen for t ist 
feven years its issues consists of the sort of‘ matter”’ a led to above ; it is but t to say, on 
the other hand, that the publications of the Boston Society are never without n » ss lite 

. . 


rary merit, and it is bot rarely, if ever, they are sectarian in any uncharitable t 
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illiterate character; is to give those who read it false notions of the con- 
etruction and resources of our language. 

It is in view of these facts that we estimate as we do the value of 
books like those whose titles stand at the head of these observations. We 
take them up as we would a piece of gold which we had found among a 
pile of brass. The first, as the title implies, is a story of two Swedish 
children, who came to this country many years ago in search of their 
ather, and landed in Delaware. Not finding him where they expected, 
they were obliged to travel about from place to place, first in America, 
and subsequently in England. The chief moral of the story is, that 
even children may travel anywhere, and encounter many dangers, if 
they will only lead a true Christian life, and commit themselves to the 
care of the Almighty. In addition to the moral and religious lessons so 
pleasantly taught in “‘Margarethe and Waldemar,” the young reader is 
also made acquainted with the fact that, although William Penn and his 
Quaker brethren receive the credit of having founded the colony of Penn- 
sylvania, it had been colonized by Swedes before he was born, and that 
when he first visited it he found that the way had been prepared for him 
by three or four thousand Swedes, Thus historical incidents are agree- 
ably blended with moral and religious precepts, so that none can read 
the work without profit. 

“Stories of a Governess "’ is a book of a simpler kind, and is intended 
for a younger class of readers. But it has not the less merit on that ac- 
count. The author possesses good sense as well as culture; she has evi- 
dently studied human nature, as well as books, not a little, and she has the 
faculty of communicating the results in a manner calculated to make an 
enduring impression, and at the same time of developing in the youthful 
mind not only a taste for reading, but a thirst for useful knowledge. To 
this we need hardly add that we have seen no new books intended for 
children which we would more confidently recommend as suitable reading 
for the approaching holidays, than “ Margarethe and Waldemar” and 
“Stories of a Governess.”’ 


Spare Hours: an Illustrated Monthly Miscellany for the Young. Boston: 
Patrick Donahoe, 1866. 

Tus is th title of anew magazine, tbe first number of which has 
just been issued. We Lave carefully examined the contents, and think 
that if they are to be regarded as fair average specimens of what our 
young friends may expect in the future—which the character of the pub- 
lishers leaves us no reason to doubt—the enterprise can hardly fail to be 
successful. In external appearance, “Spare Hours” is not unlike ‘“ Young 
Folks,’ published by Ticknor and Fields, and it seems to give an earnest 


of some of thase internal characteristics which have already rendered 


that periodical an almost universal favorite with the youthful class for 
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which it is designed. The new magazine contains some sixty-four 
neatly printed pages, in double coiumn, embracing a considerable variety 
of matter, original and selected, together with some spirited illustrations. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Insurance Journals and Documents for the quarter ending December 15, 
1865. 

Ir is but seldom that underwriters present much matter for comment 
at the close of the year. With few exceptions all withhold their reports 
until January. Then there are facts and figures enough, such as they 
are. That figuresdo not lie is an observation that has attained almost 
the dignity of a proverb; nor will they lie exeept they are forced to do 
so. But unfortunately for the public there are still insurers who make 
ase of multiplication instead of addition; nay, if we were asked the 
question directly, we fear we should have to say that the ratio of those 
who put their units in the place of thousands, to those who calculate 
in the good old way, is quite as large as it was four years ago, when 
we undertook to solve some little problems in that science—that is, as 
nineteen is to one, or thereabouts. 

That great improvements have taken place in the meantime far be it 
from us to deny ; there are not afew of those whose arithmetic was very 
defective then who now make a very near approach to the true Arabie 
system. But there has been an undue accession of new calculators, and 
these have introduced new modes of figuring which are still more inex- 
plicable than any ever attempted before. Nor have they been confined 
to any one branch of insurance, although it has been found that they 
assume their worst forms in Accident Insurance, their second worst in 
Life Insurance, &e. At any rate, they have sorely puzzled many. We 
have met with one gentlemen who had been employed by an old lady to 
ascertain what was coming to her on account of the loss of het husband, 
but, although he had studied the Mecanique céleste of Laplace, as well as 
that philosopher’s Essay on Probabilities, he confesses that the new 
formula has entirely baffled his skill. 

In plain English, there are still a great many of our people who are 
daily swindled out of their money by persons who pretend to make them- 
selves or their heirs very comfortable, if not very rich, in spite of all sub- 
junary contingencies. Nor is it alone those who attempt to insure their 
lives, their legs, eyes, or noses, that find thus, from time to time, that they 
have paid rather a high price for their policy. Those whoreceive similar 
vouchers for the safety of their ships or cargoes, their stores, their houses, 
or their furniture, not unfrequently find themselves swindled in a similar 
manner. 

We need hardly remark that there are various devices by which the 
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legal consequences of this sort of insuring are avoided. It would lead us 
too far to describe these, since it is not our intention to do more at the 
close of the year, until the annual reports are before us, than merely to 
make a few remarks on what has been done and what has been left undone 
during the quarter. Let it suffice, therefore, for the present, to say, in 
general terms, that there are a great many clauses and provisos in new insur- 
ance policies which it would be well to examine carefully before it is too 
late. One recent occurrence will illustrate this. A party applies toa 
certain insurance company for the amount of his policy on a house that 
had been burned. The company refuses to pay ; he can see no reason why 
itshould. He is told to read his policy, and he discovers, for the first 
time, that it contained a clause to the etfect that, if the building insured 
was unoccupied for the space of one month, without notice to the office, 
the policy would be void. It was in vain the injured man urged that he 
had not the building insured as a dwelling, but as a factory or workshop; 
and finally he applied for redress to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
But no use; the clause was there, and could not be expunged. Accord- 
ingly the court ruled that “it is not sufficient to constitute occupancy 
that the tools remained in the shop, and that the plaintiff's son went into 
the shop almost every day, to look around to see if things were right; 
but some practical use must have been made of the building; and if it 
remained without any practical use for the space of thirty days, it was, 
within the meaning of the policy, an unoccupied building for that time, 
and the policy become void.” 

But it is in life and marine policies those “ saving clauses” uie most 
frequently found. We could cite examples which would surprise even 
those who have been taken in themselves in a similar manner; but the 
victims hardly deserve any sympathy, fur the reason that there is no lack 
of reliable companies which are as ready to pay for the losses sustained, 
whether to life or property, as they are to receive the premium in issuing. 
their policy. We have ourselves often pointed out such; and we have 
as often sought to put the unwary on their guard against the sharpers, 
Had no journal done so, the truth might easily have been ascertained by 
enquiry. No one should insure as much as his little finger without 
ascertaining something as to the character of the company that so gen- 
erously and politely wishes to insure it. Nor is it always a sutlicient guar- 
antee for the reliableness of a company that one of its principal otlicers 
lias long occupied a prominent position in a company whose integrity and 
wealth are beyond question; since, however well disposed he may be, he 
may be overruled by his new colleagues. We know some instances of this, 
but we refrain from giving names until we are in possession of all the 
facts, although more than one of our friends have sutfered to some extent 
under the delusion alluded to. 

The most important change that has occurred since our last ia the 
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world of underwriting is the transfer of the Morris Fire and Inland Insur- 
ance Company to new hands from those who have founded it, and secured 
for it in less than two yearsan amount of success which few have 
attained in a whole decade. If Mr. E. A. Stansbury and Mr. A. M. 
Kirby will manage it as skilfully and judiciously as Mr. B. C. Morris and 
Mr. William M. Whitney, its late president and secretary, have done, it 
will soon surpass, as it already rivals, our best similar companies. Men 
who can establish a company like the Columbian ( Marine ) Insurance, 
increase its capital stock in a few years from $500,000 to $3,500,000, and 
raise it to the first rank in public confidence, and in the meantime estab- 
lish a fire company like the Morris, may well be regarded as understand- 
ing the philosophy of underwriting. But we hear it asked, What will the 
Metropolitan Fire and Marine do without Mr. Stansbury, who was its 
mainstay? This isa query which we cannot answer; but we fear that 
when the brigadier-general president is left to himself, there wili be a 
sad falling off in the premiums of the next fiscal year. 

Alluding to marine insurance reminds us that a large amount of damage 
has been done during the recent gales along ourcoasts. <A gentleman, in 


whose judgment we have implicit confidence, estimates the total of marine 


losses, caused by this means, at a little over five millions of dollars, which 
in fact is less than we had supposed. Large claims have been made on 
1243 + 


a erent 


companies. It is said that Mr. Grinnell has again lost his tem- 
| 


per, and will hardly recover it until after the holidays, unless some benevo- 


lent person gets up a political meeting at which he may preside and deliver 
himself of one of those speeches which have contributed so much to 
improve the English language in Wall street. The effects produced by 
the gales on other underwriters are still worse, especially on those of the 
Washington and Metropolitan, although neither can make severer criti- 
cisms on shipbuilders and shipmastersthan the functionaries of the Sun and 
Atlantic. At all events, the only checks worth mentioning, that we 
have heard of as having been paid to the sufferers by these gales without 
a good deal of shabby work, are those of the Columbian, and Mercantile 
Mutual, a distinction, however, which isnot new. We would remark here, 
for the benefit of the grumblers themselves, as well as that ofthe public 
at large, that there are very few who would not rather go some miles to 
effect an insurance than run the risk a second time of having petty objec- 
tions of every kind raised against their claims, 

We learn that Mr. Thomas Greenleaf has withdrawn from the Hope 
Fire; not, however, to join any other company, but to retire into private 
life; and his late chair as secretary is well filled by Mr. C. D. Harts- 
horne, who is also a pupil of Mr. Jacob Reese, one of the most sagacious 
and most modest of insurance presidents. The New World Fire, it seems, 
has come to an untimely end: we are told that it is now absorbed by the 
North American Fire. This reminds us that the sympathy which sim- 
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ar institutions sometimes manifest for each other may be regarded as 
some evidence that, after all, corporations must have souls, however 
small those souls may be. If the North American would now absorb 
the Croton Fire, takingin Mr. Wesson with it, then, perhaps, its shrewd 
and deservedly thriving neighbors of the Washington and Phenix (of 
Brooklyn) might have some cause for alarm ; although, in our opinion, the 
operation would be no more productive than that of the lean cows of 
Pharoah’s time, which if possible seemed to grow, leaner still after they 
had swallowed up their fellow-creatures, horns and all. 

The Lollillard has lately been making a large display of figures; 
whether they are all genuine or not we cannot undertake to say, although 
we trust they are; indeed we should have no doubt on this point were 
we not assured lately, by more than one, that Mr. Carlisle Norwood is 
apt to be a little too profoundly absorbed in business, or otherwise 
exceedingly dull of comprehension, when anything that he has insured 
above a certain amount happens to be consumed. Itis in vain that we 
have referred to the abstraction of the celebrated philosopher Archim- 
edes during the conflagration caused by the fire-ships at Syracuse, sug- 
gesting that, notwithstanding the somewhat blank aspect of Mr. Nor- 
wood’s countenance, he may be engaged in calculating the actual amount 
of damage done, so that he may give his check at once! 

It seems that several of the new brood of Accident and Invalid compa- 
nies are due to that sort of ingenuity for which Mr. F. S. Winston, of the 
Mutual Life and Bible Society is somewhat celebrated, although for 
some reason or other they have not deemed it advisable to let the public 
know that they have any connection with that gentleman or his plans for 
increasing human longevity. It seems they had much more faith in the 
name of Mr, Ilyde, of the Equitable Life; in which view of the case, if in 
nothing else, we entirely agree with them, although Mr. H. is a decade 
or two the junior of Mr. W.; but we fear that until the laws of gravity 
are changed no prestige, however honorable, can make empty sacks stand. 
Some of our Accident companies may be good enough; but we really 
do not know more than one in which we could advise anybody to 
insure as much as his small toe. This one is net exclusively accidental, 
but embraces also the principle of life insurance; we need hardly say 
that we do not mean the North American Life, but the National Life 
and Traveller’s, which, so far as we"have been able to learn, is a very 
different institution. 


The non-forfeiture plan, which, with many other important improve- 
ments, has been originated and carried into practice by the New York 
Life, has induced thousands to insure their lives who could not have 
been persuaded to do so under the old system, No one can fail to appre- 
ciate the difference between losing all he has paid for years, in the event 
of his being unable to pay the premium for one year, and securing a paid-up 
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policy any time after the second year, according to the number of years 
for which he has paid. Would that all would imitate the example of the 
same company in its treatment of the widow and the orphan! As we 
prefer to judge the tree by its fruit, rather than by what report says 
about it, we have hitherto reserved our opinion of the vice-president 
and new actuary of the New York Life, as underwriters. We can now 
conscientiously say that Mr. Kendall and Mr. Beers have proved them- 
selves fully qualified to be the colleagues of Mr. Franklin; and those who 
know the sagacious descendant of the great American philosopher and 
statesman, are aware that higher praise than this could hardly be bestowed 
on life underwriters. 

The Manhattan Life would be an excellent institution if it had only a 
little more courage. Prudence is a very good thing in its way, but we al] 
know that it receives a very different name when carried to extremes, If 
we may make so free as to say so, in a friendly manner, we think it ought 
to put more faith in thought, reason, and science, than in stone and mortar, 
even though the former be white. Although we do not know that its prin- 
cipal manager has any particular classical tastes, we will take the liberty 
of calling his attention toa line or two in Virgil’s second Eclogue, whic h 
with aslight addition that he can make himself in the vernacular tongue, 
will suit his case pretty well: 

‘‘ Nimium ne crede colori 
Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur.’’ 

If Mr. Lyman of the Knickerbocker Life has not much time to read 
Virgil, it is not the less true that he understands the philosophy of these 
lines, at least in the sense in which we have applied them in this instance, 
and we are glad to add that he prospers accordingly, so that the assets of 
the Knickerbocker have been increased in three months, from $600,000 to 
$1,000,000; and instead of growing purse-proud, rude, or overbearing, 
according as his wealth increases, like certain ‘‘ Mutual’’ presidents we 
wot of, his characteristic affability and urbanity become more and more 
unquestionable. 

Since writing the above we have received the Twenty-second An- 
nual Report of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
that for the year ending November 30, 1865, and which was issued on 
Monday last, the 18th instant, at the annual meeting of the directors. 
Like almost all the preceding reports of this company, that before 
us contains many valuable hints and suggestions in addition to its 
encouraging array of facts and figures. What first attracts our attention, 
however, is the paragraph which announces, without any display, the 
retirement of the Hon. Willard Phillips, who had been president of the 
company since its organization. 

Mr. Phillips has proved himself one of nature’s noblemen. He is one 
of the few who, in spite of poverty and the disadvantages inseparable 
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from it, carve their own way to distinction. Literally by the sweat 
of his brow he paid for his own education at Harvard College, 
where he graduated with distinguished honors. It is now half a 
century ago since he became editor of the “ North American Review,” 
and in 1839 he was appointed Judge of Probate. He is the author 
” which is regarded as high authority in 
England as well as in this country. No wonder that the New England 
Mutual Life has attained high distinction, as well as prosperity, under the 
auspices of such aman. But he is succeeded by one eminently qualified, 
by experience, intelligence, and ability, to take his place. Mr. Benj. F. 
Stevens, the new president, who has been connected with the company 


of a ‘Treatise on Insurance, 


for over nineteen years, has, in turn, filled the positions of secretary and 
vice-president, and we know no gentleman connected with any profes- 
sion who is more universally esteemed and respected by those who know 
him. We have before us a list of the new board of directors elected on 
Monday last. Suffice it to say that they include several of the really “solid 
nen of Boston.” It is out of our power to make any comments on the 
Report in our present number; but its importance wili not allow us to 
forget it when we come to examine other reports in our March issue. We 
cannot dismiss it, however, even at this hurried moment, without present- 
ing to our readers the following brief statement of the business of the 
company for the year ending November 30, 1865, with the remark that 
almost the first action of the new Board was to decide on applying to 
the Legislature for leave to distribute its surplus annually in future: 


761; Policies outstanding November 30, 1864.......... ... $23,596,632 00 
2399 * issued since. paisa tna ios ans 7,748,384 00 
10012 dle acivawecte bautenwe died ms . $31,345,016 00 

«63 * re ee a ian ead 2,512,911 00 
9049 oe outstanding November 30, 1865......... .. $28,832,105 00 





**One hundred and thirteen policies have terminated during the year by 
death of the insured ; of which number, one hundred, amounting to $284,000, 
were for the benelit of surviving families, and the thirteen remaining, 
amounting to $40,028, were for the benefit of creditors 

‘Of the 2399 policies issued, 2360, amounting to $7,597,584, were for life 
and endowment periods; and 39, amounting to $150,800, were for terms of 


” 


years 
The Oil Regions of Pennsylrania. By Witttam Wricut. Philadelphia, 
1865. 

Tue object of this volume, according to the author, is to examine the 
pretensions of the petroleum speculators, and to expose their impositions, 
But Mr. Wright is one of those prophets of the past who travel into 
foreign countries when they have a little money to spare, and bring home 


wheel-barrows and spades as specimens of new and curious inventions. 
The performance now before us was presented to the world in September, 
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or October last, months after the bursting of the great bubble ; but, if our 
author’s modesty does not allow him to take all the credit to himself, it 
will be seen that he takes a goodly amount of it. Even in his preface he 
sets the whole matter at rest: ‘‘ Petrolia,’’ he says, “needed a search- 
ing examination, and a scathing exposure: it has got both.’’ Of course it 
has, and it was Mr. Wright who did the work! That he was qualified for 
the task may be seen from almost any paragraph of his book. What, for 


example, can be more scientific or * knowing’’ than the following sen- 


tence: “The prizes in Petroleum lotteries are dramatised, historcised, 
tinancised, statisticised to the point of weariness and disgust,” 

After giving us a large amount of this sort of information in language 
equally grammatical and elegant, he gives us a chapter with the title, 
“Ought I te invest in Petrolia, and How?” Who would not expect a 
large amount of information from such a source in reply to such a ques- 
tion? . Or who could doubt that the answer to the first query would be 
anegative? But no: after a due display of ands and therefores, our 
sagacious author and critie winds up as follows: ‘ Whether it is or is 
not advisable for a prudent man to embark in Petroleum enterprises, at 
present, is & point on which I refrain from giving wn opinion.’ rhe thing 
might be advisable enough for an imprudent man, but for a prudent man, 


rhaps not! Mr. Wright does not entirely ignore the fact that others 


pe 
have written on the same subject; but as might be expected he holds 
both themselves and their efforts in great contempt. * The Oily Gammons 
of the press,” he tells us, in his own graceful way, “who had been hired 
as claquers at a theatre, applaud everything.” Mr. Wright is of course 
no claquer; he has no interest in any well but that at the bottom ot 
which truth and knowledge are said to repose; and yet it is somewhat 


remarkable that all he seems to regard as the Oil Regions of Pennsyl- 
vania is only one small district where certain enterprising and liberal 
people have wells! 

We think that even Mr. Wright would hardly rank us among the petro- 
leum claquers; if he did, our readers would remember tliat we were the first 
who put the public on their guard against the wholesale swindling prac- 
tised by the petroleum speculators. Without making any pretensions to 
the prophetic gift, we predicted nearlya year ago, when the mania had 
scarcely reaehed its crisis, what has since been but too fully realized. In 
our article entitled, ‘“‘ History, Uses, and Abuses of Petroleum,"’ published 
nine months since, the following remarks occur: “* We have taken no 
slight pains to ascertain what are the real grounds of the excitement now 
existing on the subject of petroleum *** The result of our researches may 
be brietly stated as follows: We are satisfied that there is abundance of 
petroleum in the country—so much that the amount has hardly been ex- 
aggerated even by those most anxious to create a sensation; we are 
equally convinced that many of those engaged in the business in both this 
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city and Philadelphia are men of the strictest integrity and of ample re- 
sources: but for every one of this class there are at least twenty of the 
opposite ; persons possessed neither of integrity nor means. AA little 
reflection will show that this is no worse, after all, than we should 
expect. Thus, for example, we have counted one hundred and ninety 
New York Petroleam Companies, The capitals claimed by these vary 
from $200,000 to $10,000,000. Five millions, jour millions, three 
millions, &c., are quite common. In Philadelphia there are three hundred 
and thirty-nine companies, to which the same general remark wil] 
apply. Now, can it be said that either list gives the full number? We 
are assured that there are at least fifty companies whose names have not 
yet found their way into the public statistics, But leaving these out of 
the question, what a fabulous amount of millions do the petroleum 
companies exhibit in the shape of figures! Are there any having any 
pretensions to intelligence who believe that one-twelfth part of the grand 
total has any real existence in one form or other under the control of those 
whoeproclaim that they have it? IF THERE BE, THEY WILL ONE DAY 
FIND THEMSELVES MISTAKEN.” These remarks were written early in 
February last: and it will be remembered that they were fully sup- 
ported by urdeniable facts, and that we did not shrink from pointing 
out specimens illustrative of our views. 

Whatever was thought at the time, we venture to say that there are 
not many now who think that we indulged in the least exaggeration when 
we said that nineteen companies out of every twenty were fraudulent. 
Nor were we mistaken in the exceptions we mentioned. There was no 
reason why we should oppose those who wished to avail themselves of 
certain chemical properties possessed by petroleum ; nor do we feel differ- 
ently on the subject to-day. That hundreds of companies have disap- 
peared, as mere shadows. does not render less useful or less valuable an 
article which has been in use, both for fuel and light, in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa for thousands of years. Only let Science, Industry, and Capi- 
tal go hand in hand in our extensive oil regions, and we have not the 
least doubt that an ample reward awaits each. Far, therefore, from 
discouraging the mining of petroleum, weare always glad when we see 
those engage in the work whoare at once capable and trustworthy. In 
a republican government, especially, all should be opposed to monopo- 
lies that can raise at will, either directly or indirectly, the prices of the 
necessaries of life. Be it remembered that it is monopolists who make 
coal dearer at this moment in New York and other American cities than 


it is in any part of Europe or Asia. 

For these reasons we are glad to learn that there is a com- 
pany now being formed, the members of which combine all the 
essential qualifications we have mentioned. This will be readily 
admitted when we mention that its chief promoters are W. O. 
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Barrett, head of the legal firm of Barrett, Brinsmade & Barrett, Wall 
street ; George C. Barrett, his brother; William H. Story, of Batavia, 
N. Y.; George P. Ball, and Robert H. Wishart, both of this city. Mr. 
Barrett, senior, is well known as an eminent advocate who has for seve- 
ral years discharged the duties of United States District Attorney in 
New York. Mr Barrett, junior, is perhaps equally well known as a law- 
yer of talent and ability, and as a Judge of the Sixth Judicial District of 
this city. Messrs. Story and Ball have been engaged for years as miners 
in the oil regions, and Mr. Wishart has been instrumental in establishing 
one of the most substantial and most reliable petroleum companies in 
this country, so that his name has a prestige which would go far by 
itself to inspire public confidence. 

When it is understood that men of this character are aided by some of 
our wealthiest citizens, and that they have secured eighty acres on Pit-Hole 
creek and fifty acres on Williston run, each containing several wells, the 
whole yielding sixty barrels per day, it can hardly be doubted that import- 
ant results will be realized by their efforts. We have not learned what 
is to be the name of the new company, but we are assured that much of 
its stock has already been taken by some of our most sagacious business 
men. ‘Thus it will be seen that we are quite as willing to appreciate what 
we think genuine and reliable as we are to denounce and expose what is 
of the opposite character. It will be admitted that hitherto we have not 
often been mistaken in our estimates of public bodies or institutions. We 
do not pretend to be infallible, however; but whenever we find that 
either our censure or praise has proved to be undeserved, no false notions 
of consistency will preclude us from rectifying our error as far as possible 
In the present instance we have not the least misgiving, but the most im- 
plicit confidence. 


Annual Report of the Comptroller, exhibiting the Receipts and Expendi- 
tures of the City Government, including the operations of the several 
Trust and Sinking Funds, for the year 1864. 8vo., pp. 288. New 
York, 1865. 

Tuere is nothing very fascinating in the pages of this volume ; there is 
no danger that the most sentimental or dreamy will forget their supper or 
pillow in its perusal. Yet it is one which every citizen of New York 
who pays taxes should carefully examine, and which we would have 
examined three or six months ago, but that printers are sometimes slow 
workmen, as we know ourselves from experience. Nor is the report a mere 
matter of dollars and cents. There is philosophy in those dry pages of 
figures and details, But in order to understand this it is necessary to 
remember how much all the sciences, especially those of political economy 
and government, are indebted to statistics. Nay, is it not by means 
of accurate records that the most important discoveries have been made ? 

When the ancient Romans sent deputies to Athens for copies of the 
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Laws of the Twelve Tables, they told them that in order to make judi- 
cious use of those laws it was necessary to examine the accounts of the 
Athenian government, so as to ascertain whether experience proved the 
truth of certain theories, or the reverse. The Athenians themselves were 
very much displeased with Pericles, notwithstanding the magnificent and 
sublime structures he built for them; but when he exhibited to them the 
accounts of Lis Comptroller their resentment was turned into admiration 
and gratitude. Our New York Comptroller has been accused in a some- 
what similar manner, and has been quite as triumphantly acquitted in a 
court where his opponents constituted judge and jury as well as accusers. 
None who knew him had any other doubt that this would be the result 
than that which they entertained as to the influence of partisar. politics 
on those of his opponents whose position enabled them to sit in judg- 
ment upon him. It is pleasant to add that their sense of justice pre- 
vailed over their prejudices, and constrained them to admit that there 
was no foundation for the charge which had ‘given an efficient and 
faithful public officer so much annoyance, It is now generally agreed that 
the Department of Finance of New York city and county was never so 
skilfully and judiciously managed as it is at present. In short, although 
Mr. Brennan makes no display of his knowledge, none can examine his 
report without being convinced that he is a sound and shrewd politica 
economist. 

It seems from the volume before us that the money received into the 
city treasury in 1864, from all sources, amounted to $20,053,552.12. The 
sum paid by the Chamberlain during the same period amounted to 
$20,261,651.63. Ofthis amount the Board of Education got over a mil- 
lion and a half ($1,787,000,); nor can we say that it has made good 
use of it, but rather the contrary. This we intend to show at another 
time; suflice it to remark now in passing that its clerk, a person of 
exceedingly small calibre and little knowledge, receives $3,000 per annum 
for services which would be overpaid by half the sum, but which are esti- 
mated at this high figure in virtue of his influeace on the corner-grocery 
politicians with whom he is a great favorite. The amount paid for the 
“care and maintenance” of the Central Park was $180,000; a sum 
which has indeed been well laid out, for the improvements during 1864 
were very important. The aggregate valuations of property, real and 
personal, within the city and county, on which taxes have been assessed 
in 1864, as reported by the Tax Commissioners, are $634,694,940. What 
a tale of wealth and prosperity do these figures tell! In view of such a 
record, well may the Comptroller close his report as follows : 


“When the location, wealth, resources, and growth of this city are con- 
sidered, and al-o the fact that in no case and under no circumstances can is 
debt be repudivted, it must be acknowledged that the stocks and bonds of the Cor- 
poration are the most worthy of confidence of any offered to the public, and 
cannot fail to be sought after by capitalists and others, both in this country and 
in Europe, as a safe and desirable investment fer their fnnds.’’ 
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UNNERSIY OF THE CITY OF KEW YORK. 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, 
September 4, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
September It. 


IN THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


September 20. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


October 2. 


THE SCHOOL OF ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


October 17. 


>> 
Examinations for Admission to the Department of Science and Letters wil 
take place in the Council Room on TUESDAY, September 19, at 94, A. M 


For Circulars, enquire at the University, Washington square 


ISAAC FERRIS, 
mber 1, 1865 Chancellor 
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THE 


Cquitable J Lite a: ssuranece Sorict 
OFFICE, No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Assets - = = = =  « $1,100,000 


— moe 











THE AMOUNT OF THE FIRST RETURN OF SURPLUS of this Society for the five years 
g Ist, 1864, will be made known as seon as the voluminous ca at s of 
fuary are 1 ted It is believed that this return of surplus will be in the hig t 
ta the policy f the Society has been unequalled by that of 
other I rance ¢ ed Sates or Europe in the same number of yea r 
t it 
The pre t return of surplus may apy i either one of four different ways at t 
tt y+ rs, viz 
I. 7o I use of Additional Insurar Payable with the Policy at Maturity 
JI. Tu the Purchase of a Reduction of kh Future Premium during the whole eo ntinuan f i 
P 
Zi. 7 f Alliti ud rn f f four years mext succeeding, by which 
i ta beu t han fij f 
IV. Tothe l h fa Red vos h d?remium for the next fi r 
i SENT I PLAN a ND PLAN THIRD F N } RT PLAN 
4 NF I F NF LIFE t for rs 
20 403.02 ’ 21 
) 2 78 21.06 
4 272 ts | 22 02 
214.14 1.78 22.21 
60 169 10 22.83 
' — 
T exact a t each 7 for « in force, will be sent to ea ! 
as * t irs can be ma ( 8 t each rson 1 make an 
tions of the Boa ~ will issue p st La 
ib ! Society ar I nN on ace nt of cide after t f tw 
] any 1use whatever, except frand, a rf : 
Tee EQUITABLE | offers th following advantages to persons about ins 
The rat ex to ne is less than that of any other Cash (¢ i 
Sta 
l Y rger than that of any otherCash Company the Unit state i 
No ¢ pan Ve r orga | s« rv or } nN iw 
ea per after forma 
re il pavr t 1 ! ! tI = 1 1 rr he tr 
a y paid up f rt tot t tp 
ry fu t t tat r 
ntercet alor allow to Stack} rs: 0 that 7 " 
r affairs ma i by pers pecumiar I rested 3 the suces 
The rates of premiums & low pany ¢ iss Company 
WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER. President. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W hee Actuar 
EDW. W. LAMBERT, M. D., Med. Examiner. 
WILLARD PARKER, M.D., Con. Physician 
HENRY DAY, Attorney 
DANIEL LORD, ConnseL 
Send at once for the Society's documents, which are fur | itt 
Per sr New York ory t 
ing at r off where the p! ~ ance f 12 tole 
of rs x be waited up he Sux t ut their | % 
J. L. HALL, No. 30 Court str I G al Agent, Massack 
S.H LIVS, Attorney ot t Bos 
A KEITH, » 2 Ches t street, | | ( 3 t, 1 
MACK § AWNER,S s, ( Mi = ‘ 
Sraska 
( WV DFR, Chicago. G ralA t 
E. W. THAYER, Ger ul Agent, ¢ ( 
i HAMIL N. Milwauk ( ‘ W M com 
\ AM F Oss, Davenport, lowa, t ul A N k 3 
} FEIN. 1 ina 2.G \ i 
\M H. STRYE Syra é A ( N york 
M ( fra \ 
ee 1 ¢ weno A wey i8 ¢ i ¢ mmnacat ir lir@cll 
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Che Feris Lemale Institute, 


No. 135 Madison avenue, 


CORNER OF THIRTY-SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


tev. ISAAC FERRIS, D D., LL.D., President 
\lrs. M. S. PARKS, Miss C. E. FERRIS, Principals and Proprietors 


This institution aims to secure to young lalies a thorough training in al 
hat belongs to a finished education —beginning witle the elements, an‘! closing 
thet higher philosophical, moral, and mathem itical studies of a college 


THE DEPARTMENTS ARE THREE, NAMELY 


d.e i . \ . . s . = See : : . . l- 
SUYTOR, ACAMIEUIIME, ALND COIS oltre 
1 subdivided into sections, making the entire course from t alphab 
tend over a ye riod of twelve vear 
Daily instruction is given in Freneu ano Latry. Im addition to the study 
text-books, various courses of Lectures are given without extra charge 
AL Music, PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL NFEDLEWORK receive special attention 
Phe School year will commence September 18, and end June 22 


ILS WILL BE CHARGED FROM THE TIME OF ENTERING TO THE 
END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR ; 


those who leave before the close a substitute will be accepte!. The term 
the following year will begim ptember 18, November 27. 1S I 


\pril 16, 7866 


Torms of Tuition: 


iate Department, including Latin, French, 


Vocal Music, and Stationery....... ....$200 p 
demic Department, including as above...... 150 d 
PUNO PINs sc cvcacecdunnetagsckndunans 100 
EG tec ibak aia ehiee saw ewendt . 6—O do 


Vuel eeeesesrecsseeses . eeeece ceccceseoe 4 do 
gd ee re aaa” ae d 
iree for Oil Painting sci einem datas tins Ge do 
(} s for Spanish, [taliam, and German Languages, and for inst nentad 
will depend upon the terms of the Professors employed 
\dmission to Lectures for Ladies not members of the Institut e, $3 
PUITION BILLS TO BE PAID EACH TERM IN ADVANCE, WITH NO 
DEDUCTIONS FOR ABSENCE. 


\ limited namber of Boarding Pupils will be received at a iditional 
$450 per annum 
fhe Principals assure their patrons that no effort shall be wanting to incite 


pupils to diligence, and inspire them with anardent desire for knowledge 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oi? WOST OW, 





BRANCH OFFICE, 119 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIRECTORS IN BOSTON, 


Ww rai. L ARD I AIL LIPS THOMAS A. DEXTER, CHARLES HUBBARD, 
M. ILDE SEWALL PPAN tg LOWELL, 
W Wi. REYNOLDS. GEO. H. I CER BENJ. STEVENS 
HOMER BARTLETT, JAMES 8S. AMORY 

VILLARD PHILLIPS, Presipent. BENS. F. STEVENS, Vice Presipent. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


— o+>—« — 
s Company was established Roston. Mass.. and comme need the i ne of cles 
T surplus assets have been divided among the members every fifth ve ® ” 
date. The last distribution, mad . amounting to $750,000. b hy ( 











) $ 
d 
, ‘ 
panv l al 
ree f a 
has ; 
Ni 
‘ s 
ul h : rq I 
ht ik t ve venient for 7 f moderate means to meet t t 
ry iiums } nptly. Asanin rent. it is the best that can be mad 
fd use, the insured are largely the gainer 
Printed documents, pertaining to the subject, together with the report of the Com 
pany. for the past year, and tables of | tiums. supplied gratis, or forwarded fr of ex 


peuse by addressing 
SAMUEL 8. STEVENS, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. of Pine st. 


NEW YOR! CITE. 
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S, MARY'S ACADEMY. — 


CHARTERED 1955. 


Sr. Mary's ACADEMY is situated on the St. Joseph's river, eighty miles 
east of Ch cago, and two miles from South Bend, a flourishing town om 
Michigan Southern Railroad. 
The grounds are very extensive, beautifully adorned, and situated in that 
irming seclusion which is so favorable to the healthful developemnt of 
ral, pliysieal and intellectual power. 


The buildings are spacious and eommodions, suited to the educational 

ilirements of the day, aud furnished with all modern improvements 
Every portion of the building is heated by steam, and hot an]lcold baths 
re attached to the sleeping apartments 


The routine of instruction combines the solidity of scientific and literary 
pursuits with those lighter and more graceful accomplishme nts w hich throw 
a arm over domestic life, and contribute so essertially to elevate the tone 

society at large. 





Particular attention is paid to the religious instruction of Catholic pupils 
pils of all denominations received, and for the sake of order they are 
ely required to attend the publie religious exercises with the members 
»f the Institution 


I'he Scientific Departments receive mos tcareful attention. Scientific and 
rary lectures are given through the year by skilful professors from the 


versity of Notre Dame. 
rhe Institution possesses a fine Laboratory and Phi.osophical Apparatus 
ther with choice and extensive Herbarimus of fore ign an - native 
p.ants 


The French and German Languages are spoken in the Institution 
O: Music, which forms so prominent a feature in an accomplis he d education 
from its continued requisition in the service of religion, it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. Already its excellence is ap preciated by the public, as 
is testified by the continually increasing number of musicial fase” 9 Gireat 
attention is paid tothe Vocal and Instrumental departments, which are 
nnder the control of most experienced and accomplished teachers. Indepen- 
dently of the private weekly lessons received by the pupils, instructions, 
Vocal and Instrumental are given in regularly graded classes 


At the termination of the first session an examination is held, in the 
presence of the Faculty. The principal and public examination is made at 
the end of the second session, which opens on the first of February, and 
ends in June. 


The Annual Commencement takes place on the last Thursday of June 
rine first session commences on the first Monday in September 
ters ofenquiry, &c., must be addressed to 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, 


St. Mary's Academy, Notre Dame P. O., Ind. 
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OLVIDEND. 











SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 
OF INSURANCE, 


—— << 


FOURTH CONSECUTIVE 
Scrip Divioeno of 60 Pen Cent. 
STATEMENT OF THE 
Washington MHusurance Company, 
172 BROADWAY, cor. of MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK, FEB. 2, 1865. 


, 





CASH CAPITAL, - - - = = $400,000 


ASSETS, FEBRUARY: 1, 1865. 


W.. ©. Demis (enarinet Calas) 2000 cece cccccccecccccecccseccss $262,260 00 
Bonds and Mortgages. ... eee -. 106,745 50 
Demand Loans. 


" «+ 185,560 00 
Cash on han i and | in “the ‘hand 8 s of. Ag 


eeaenderenantigdy® 

Real rn teeters emncthiina tieontseaateectan ean & 32,364 35 

Miseellaneous........ 000 c00ce 000 e800 b0nce 0000 0088 cesetes 43,470 46 
$674,208 54 


Unsettled Losses, . - 





en cee aa 

Capital and Surplus, - - - - - - $660,000 00 

A Dividend of Ten (10) per Cent. is th 5 aay declared, payable on demand, in 
Casn, to Stockholders 


Als 80, an Into rest Dividend of Six (6) per Cent. on outstanding Scrip, payable 
15th March, in Casn 

Also, a Se rip Dividend of Sixty (60) per Cent. on the Earned Premiams of 
Policies entitled to participate in the profits for the year ending 31st January, 1865, being the 
Fovgta Consecrtive Scrip Invipenp of SIXTY PER CENT. pgciarep BY Tis C 
ITS ADOPTION OF THE PARTICIPATING SYSTEM. 
15th March prox. 


‘OMPANY since 
The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 


HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


WM A SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 





sno ~ 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 


ZOOL YY CROSS, 
WORCESTER, MASS 


This College was founded by the Rr. Rev. Beyepicr Josepu Fexwicx, Bishop of Boston, in the 
vear 1843, and by him given to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The location is remarkably 
healthy. Ninety-six acres of land are attached to the College. It stands on Bogachoag, or Hill 
of Pleasant Springs, within two miles of the city of Worcester, and commands an extensive view 
of the beautiful country around. The water is abundant and of the first quality, the play-grounds 
are spacious, and afford facilities for healthful amusements at all seasons 

After the usual course of Arithmeti Rook-keeping, the Students, according to their prof- 
ciency and capacity, are placed in differen t classes of Mathematics 








There are three classes of French, in which the Students are distributed according to thei 
abilities. 

There are two semi annual examinations. If, at the first examination, any one can be found te 
have sufficiently improved, he is promoted t a higher class. Such promotion will be equivalert 
to the honors of the class left 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, are required to undergo an examination in Intel 

ctual, Moral and Natural Philosophy, before the Faculty of the Coliege. They must, bestde 
hi we pursued the regular classical course 

















‘ 

Careful attention is bestowed on the religious and moral training of the St nts, who, even in 
hours of recreati a, ave ender the special superintendence of l’refects or Disc): abs. 

woks, Papers, Periodicals , are pot allowed circulation among the Students Without having 
been previously revised by one of the Faculty. 

Whilst the moral and inte'lectual culture of the youths committed to our care is attended to 
with all assiduity, ir physical deve pment ia by » moans neglected. A Ball-Alley and 
Gymnasium occupy ap rtion of the or play-grounds ; the numerous hilis and lakes in the 
vicinity afford, during the winter months, every opport ty for skating and coz The 
Blackstone River, which runs within a few hundred yards of the ¢ ege, offers safe and delight 
ful bathing-places. The Farm attached presents ample range for the indu!gence of Foot-Ball and 
Cricket games, at their proper seasons. These innocent amusements, added to the healthful: evs 
of the climate and location, work w fers in our Students, many of whom with pale cheek 





and sickly frames, but invariably depart in buoyant spirits and flushed witl 
' 


Fach Student must be supplied, with, at least, two suits of daily wear, and one for Sundays ; 
tix shirts, six pairs of stockings, six pocket-handkerchiefs, s'x towels, two or three cravats, Ac 
two or three pairs of boots or shoes, an overcoat or cloak. hach Student must be provided with 
a silver tablespoon, marked with his name 

Reports will be sent to Parents or Guardians, to inform them of the apy ation, conduct, and 
guagheneet the ir Sons or Wards. Also, reguiar accounts, in adronce, for Voard and Tuition, It 
‘a carnestly requested that immediate remittances be made, to the full emount 

The Collegiate year commences on the first Monday of Se leuts are received at 
eny period of the year. Applicants from other Institutions will not be received without testi 
monials as to character and conduct, from the principal of the Institution which they last 
attended 

The object of the Institution is to prepare youths for a J’rofessiunal or for a Commercial state. 








TERMS: 








For board, tui , washing, and mendi c per annum (of ten 
months) rs e half-yearly coccces $200 00 

For Physician’s Fee, per spn ° 5 00 

Fuel for the winter ecerevcee coceee 800 





Modern Languages and Music at the Professors’ charges 


BS@ For further particulars, address 


JAMES CLARK, S. J., President. 
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PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 














ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Home Office, 112 & 114 Broadway, N. Y. 


ee 


ASSETS, $3,658, 755— SECURELY INVESTED. 





ercial 






Company .— 


iing in the C 


d Life logurauc 


@mx°There is n 





me of the OLDEST, SAFE*T, and most SUCCESSFUL I Insurance Companies in 





tl 1 und off-rs advantages not excelled, re ts, NOT p,b 
other. It has paid to widows and orphans of the red nearly THREE H JNDRED TH 
SAND DOLLAR Its Trustees in New York city are of the very first and st reliable nams. 


Itis STRICTLY MUTUAL, the policy holders receiving the entire profits, 


™>3> Special care in the selections of its risks,—strict economy,—and a safe and jn- 
“—~ dicious investment of tts funds,—emphatically characterize the management 
bes this dovrean, ete Ga 





Premiu Qua erty, Sams ASNUALLY, Or ANNUALLY, at the option of the assur 
Policies issued in all the various forms, of WHore Lirg, Suurt Tex, Expowment, Annvrty, &c 
DIVIDEVDS DEC LARED ANVVUALLY, (for 1864, 50 per cent.) 
a. mortality ar ee ae / t that of any other Life I 
Compar Americ iresult consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of 
lives, and « of § ut importance to policy holders 
It offers to tl 1 the most abundant security in a large accumulated fund amounting n 
carly 
poedlnctadarin MIirsimroOorn aspen peer artateate 

It s members in the settlement of th rpr ms, by ng a note for 9 
part of t when sired—thus furnishing Insurance for y double th mmount for 
about the same ¢ 1 PAYMENT as is required in an “ all cash Company . 

The NEW FEATURE in Life Assurance, recently introd Cc mpal y, of issuing 

_ LIFE POLICIES NOT SUBJECT TO ‘FORFEITURE 

s r, and annihilates the only ar any nla eaten 
pos ly bebe t sinst the system of Life Insurance 

The lively 7 perity and s s of this Company is shown in the Fact, that forthe last three 
years it has taken the lead f aut th Life Insurance Comp this country ; the Official Re- 
turns of the M setts In ce C mmissioners sh vere at the amount of itS NEW BUSINESS for 
the year 1862 ly pace the combined business of any other two Companies 0 


the United States (Sve Statement next page.) 
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EX AMIN E THIS TABLE CAREFULLY. 


Table of Premiums for a Non-Forfciture Policy, requiring only Ten Annual 
Premiums in Cash te secure 81,000 atthe Death of the Assured. 


























Annu al Le rem Annual Prem |Annual Prem.| 
AGE. AGE. for || AGE. for 

Ten Ye ars. Ten Years. Ten Years. 
18 $39.63 31 $52.11 44 $68 .33 
19 £0.38 32 53.09 45 | 69.61 
20 41.15 33 54.16 46 71.00 
21 41.98 34 55.3 47 72.46 
22 42.87 i) 56.54 48 } 74.05 
23 43.81 6 57.82 | 49 | %5 90 
24 44.80 37 59.15 50 78.41 
25 45.84 3S | 60.52 51 81 
26 46.91 39 | 61.95 52 84.24 
27 48.05 40 63.35 3 87.33 
28 49.19 41 | 64.64 | 54 90.54 
29 50.24 42 | 65.88 55 93.90 
0 51.17 4% | 67.08 





Dividends declared upon the ordinary Life Table Rate. If the premiums of the Non-Forfeiture 
Policy are paid all cash, the Dividends operate as an Annuity to the party during his whole life. 

Ifthe party insured on this plan desires to discontinue payments after the second payment, he 
willbe entiticdtosa P4IDeUP POLICY of as many tenths of the original amount insured 
as he has paid annual premiums. 

The following is a summary of the Company’s business fir the year 1864 

Number of Policies issued , 4,905 

Insuring the sum of $13,147.558 









































nes Ge FOC NN HINO. ono 6.006.6006 ncdedecces secceons $00 cece secees $1,729,811 
Losses, Expenses, and Dividends paid... .....c0ccccccesccccccccsccecccvccccece ° 724,593 
Balance in favor of Policy Holders... ...scccecseccecses eocccvevcscccesesscs £1,005 218 
eRe Bet, SUG 8, BB cece cece senche sens 6000eess cs cesnscewesse cesssceees $3,658 755 
| When Number of | Number of | Number of 
NAME OF COMPANY. | Organized | Policies issued/Policies issued Policies issued 
| in 1861. in 1862. in 1863. 
New ¥ fork Fe 1845 1160 3302 | 4338 
Mutual Life....... 1543 1120 1833 2594 
Connecticut Mutual... .| 846 1087 1775 } 4230 
Mutual Benefit 1845 866 1741 =| 2840 
New England Mutual 1843 817 1498 1729 
Manhattan .......... 1850 688 1149 1464 
Equitable............ 1859 536 1233 | 1271 
Home a ere 1560 869 788 1751 
U nited States 1850 | 651 666 | 819 
Massachusetts Muta il M51 | 600 662 RON 
Knickerbocker..... 1853 242 551 739 
| eee 1859 230 688 RRS 
Germania.. ; 1860 240 | 722 2018 
| Union Mut al, Me... mF 1550 36 334 } 939 
| National, Vt......... 1850 lll 170 | 218 
Washin ~ Ty paeeeens 1860 179 362 } 445 
State Mutual,........ 1846 198 | 129 137 
Berkshire. eeseeneee } 1852 237 149 | 169 
North America........| 1862 | 71 740 
Charter Oak ; | 695 





From the above it will be seen that t the number of policies issued in 1861, 1862, and 1863, by 
the ** New York Life,’’ exceede nd that of any other Company ia the United States. Much of this 


suocess is due to the NON-FORFEITING plan Originated by this Company, and more fully described 
ou the next page. 
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The Aew-Aork Life Insurance Company 


Have originated and adopted @ NEW FEATURE, known as 


THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


Which is rapidly superseding the old system of life-long payments. It has received 
e unqualified approval of the best business men inthe land, large numbers of 


whom have taken out policies under it, purely as an investment. 


A new schelnle of rates has been adopted, under which the insurer may cease 
ing at any time rit! out forfe ifture of past payments, and 


AT THE END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY 


nd the policy thenceforward becomes a source of income to him. To secure this 
result the annual rate of insurance must of course be somewhat higher. Dut almost 
iny person in active business would greatly prefer paying a higher rate for a limited 
ime and be done with it, to incurring a life-long obligation, however small. 


By the table on which this class of policies is based, a person incurs no risk in 
taking outa licy. Insuring to-day for $5,000, if he dies to-morrow, the $5,000 im- 
mediately becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, and makes ten annual pay- 
ments, his policy is paid up—nothing more to pay, and still Lis dividends CONTINUE, 
making 


HIS LIFE POLICY A SOURCE OF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING, 


The only argument of weight offered against Life Insurance is, that a party might 
pay in fora numbe r of years, and the n, by inadvertence, inability &c., not be able 
to continue paving, thereby losing all he had paid. The ‘** New York Lite ’’ have ob- 


iated this objection by their TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


A party by this t..ble, after the second year, 


CANNOT FORFEIT ANY PART OF WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN. 
Thus, if one insuring by this plan for $5,000, discontinues after the second year, 
he is entitled to A PAID-UP POLICY, according to the number of years paid in, viz. : 


d year, two-tent! {35.000 (am't ins’d), amounting to $1.000, with div on same for 


Third ye ar, three-tenths of s ‘ 1.500 
Fourth year, four-tenths of « “ “ 2,000 “ “ 
Fifth yen — five-tenth of * a“ “6 2.500 ‘ ‘ . “ 


And so on, until the tenth annual payment, WHEN ALL Is PAID, And DIVIDENDS STILL 
CONTINUE DURING THE LIFE-TIME OF THE ASSURED. 


g@ This feature, among others, has given to this Company a su 


ess unparal- 
I 
leled in the history of Life Insurance. 


A credit of twenty per cent. is given on this table if desired. The current New 
York rate of interest upon these credits is required to be paid 
are cancelled by dividends, or paid off by the assured. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, resident. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President 

WILLIAM H. BEEPS, Actuary. 
“TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM.C.DUSENBERY, ISAAC C. KENDALI WM. B. API’LETON, 


annually until they 


JOHN M. NIXON, JOHN FE. WILLIAMS, JOHN L. ROGERS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
DAVID DOWS, HENRY K. BOGERT, JOHN MAIRS, DUDLEY B. FULLER, 


DANIELS. MILLER, THOMAS SMULL, RUSSELL DART, Wi. A. BUUTH 
WILLIAM BARTON. 





+ oe ee ae 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 








Amount of Assets January 1, 1864, - - pee $2,653,537 92 
Amount of Premiums, Endowments, Annuities and Policy 
Fees received during 1864, - $1,477,193 45 
Amount of Interest receive od and accrue a. including premium 
on gold. &€ - - - - - 252,617 72— 1,729,811 17 
Total + 2 2 2 = © 2 2 © © $4,383,349 09 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid I by Death - - - - - - - - - $315,200 00 
Paid on account of deposit for minors. sundry accounts un- 
settled December 31, 1868, and War contributions . 9,194 58 
Paid for R demption of Dividends, Annuities, and Surrend- 
ered and Cancelled Policies, - - - : : : - 157.722 17 
Paid Salaries, Printing and Office Expenses, - - - - iv 251 4) 
Paid Commissions and Agency Expenses, - - + ¢ 159,257 33 
Paid Advertising and Paysicians’ Fees, - 2.2% 73 
Paid Taxes, Internal Revenue Stamps: and Law w Expe nses, - 401 3— 724,593 54 
‘ s 
ASSETS $3,658,755 55 
Cas on hand ont ee, - . - - - - - 194.519 70 
Invested in United States Stocks, cost - - - - - 1,320,200 63 
(Market value, $1,394,805.) 
Invested in New York City Bank Stot ks, cost - - - 52,561 50 
arket value, $55,225.) 
Invested in other stocks. cost - - - - 7 - - $5,254 94 


(Market value, 296,400.) 
Loans on demand, secured by United States and other Stocks. 2)1,870 00 
(Market value, $305 303.) 


Rel Estate - - - © ° ° - 149,959 4 
Bonds and Morytages - - - - ° - 256 370 00 
Premium Notes on existing + Policie s bearing interest - - 1.0y5 Sul 60 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums due subsequent to Jan- 
uary 1, 1505 ° : ° - - - 178,718 07 
Interest accru ato January 1, 18 65, - - - - : - 63,246 33 
Renta accrued to January 1, 1865, . - - : 2,372 68 
Premiums on Policies in hands of A genta, and in course of 
transmission, - - - 105,924 91 
Amount of all other prope rty belonging * to the company, - 136 15—3,658,755 55 





The Trustees have declared a return em ey as follows : a Scrip Dividend of FIFTY 
PER CENT., upon all participating Life Policies in force, which were issued twelve months 
prior to January 1, 1565. They h ive directed the payment of the Fifth and final installment 
of Twenty per cent. on scrip of 1550 to 1860, inclusive, and the redemption in full of these 
declared in 1861 and 1IN2. 

Certificates will be redeemed in cash, on and after the first MONDAY in MARCH 
next, on presentation at the Home office. Policies subject to Notes will be credited with 
the return on the settlement of next premium. 

By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM HH. BEERS, Actuary. 

During the year, 4,905 new policies were came d, insuring $13,147,55s. 


Balance Sheet of the C Company, Jan. 1st, 1865, 


Assets as above, + we - $3,658,7 5 55 
Disposed of as foll ows: 
Reserved for Losses due subsequent to January 1, 1855, - S672 45 
Re served for R ported Losses, awaiting proofs, &c., - - 10,50) 00 
teserved for Special Deposit for minor children, - - 25 76 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on all exis ting policies (val- 
uations at 4 per cent. interest.) - - - - - 2.432,955 32 
Dividends declared prior to 18530 uncalled for, - - 13,481 61 


Rese rved for: 
Dividends 185) to 186), inclusive balance now to be paid, 196,271 17 
Do 


1561 and 1862, now to be paid, - - 143.837 24 
Do 1863, (present v: wae at 4 per cent. intere at.) S4.644 61 
Do 164 do o do do 39,217 73 
Do 1865 do do do do 312,47 09 


Special Reserve (surplus not divided.) - © «© + © 213,673 57 —$3,658,755 55 
MORRIS FR woe hy IN, Presidnt, 
ISAAC C. KEND:! Vier-Presi len, 
WILLIAM I. BEER, Actuary, 





THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D.} 
GEOKGE WILKES, M. D. j Medical Examiners. 
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rorvgstown College, D. C. 


In the year 1785, several gentlemen—the principal of 
whom was the Rev. Jonn Carroui, afterward the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore—formed the design of establishing 
“An Academy at Georgetown, Potomac River, Vari land.’ 
In 1789 the first house was built; in 1792 the schools 
commenced, and in 1798 it was designated as ** The College 
of Georgetown, Potomac River, State of Maryland.” In 
May, 1815, Congress raised it to the rank of an University. 

In May, 1815, * The Medieal Departine nt of Georgetown 
College”? was opened in Washington city, Di. 

The College is situated on the northern bank of the Poto- 
mac, and commands a full view of Georgetown, Washington, 
the Potomac, and a great part of the District of Columbia. 
Its situation is peculiarly healthy. 

The academic year commences en the first Monday of 
me ptember, wnd ends in the first week of July. The colle- 
ciate course, including the preparatory classes, which last 
three years, occupies seven vears, unless the proficiency of 


the student authorize an abbreviation of the term. 


TERMS PER ANNUM: 
For board, tuition, washing, etc., payable half-yearly 
- * - $325 00 
- - 10 00 


in advance” - - - - - - - 
tie »« « © 2» ww» « 
] 


sax~ For further information apply to the President, 
JOHN EARLY S&S. J. 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Cuibersity of Albano. 











This School has now Turee TerMsa YEAR. THE First 
commences on the First Tuespay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Tugespay of November, and the THirp on the 
First Tuespay of March, each term continuing twelve weeks. 

Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by lecture, ex ‘amination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each day except Saturdays, 
and two Moot Courts held each week, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointed disputants, then dis- 
cussed and decided by the class, followed by the views of 
the presiding Professor. The law is taught both as a Science 
and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the ~~ is open to the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts ot 
this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
and leading topics upon which they lecture, are the following : 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. 

Amos Dean, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law. 

Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 


N. Y. 


Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL.D., President. 
Ortanvo Means, LL.D., Secretary. 
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HOP kc 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Vo. 92 Broadway, .Vew York, 


- - $200,000 00 
282,248 76 


Cash Capital, - - 


Assets - - . . : 


This Company issues Policies of Insurance on the 


most tavorable terms, 


THOMAS GREENLEAP, Seerelary JACOB REESE, President. 


CHARLES D. HARTSHORNE, Assista 


/ N 


Muternational Insurance Company, 


CITY OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICE No 113 BROADWAY. 


- $1,000,000 00 


Cash Capital, - = -* 
204,188 40 


Surpius, Jan. 1, 1865, - 





$1,204,188 40 


Total Liabilities, S18,500. 


UU, WULNLING, LVI, PF ind LNOUNAIWUL. 
resident HAMILTON BRUCE Vice-President 
C. C. HINE, Secretary 
OLIVER A. DRAKE, Assist 
JH. PLATT, Manager of Marine De 


CHARLES TAYLOR, 7 








PURELY MUTUAL. 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CD. 


Office: 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


—EEe > 


Assets over S600,000. 


This first-class Company offers the most liberal inducements to parties 
seeking Life Insurance, and will issue policies in amounts from $100 to 
$10,000 on all the various plans. 

The official reports ot the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts 
and New York, place the KNICKERBOCKER in the front rank of 
American Life Corporations, 

Holders of Policies will have every privilege extended to them, in the 
settlement of premiums, and in the transaction of all business with the 
Company. 


Dividends paid in Cash, or made Reversionary, as the Assured mas 


elect. 
sti bliaaniaaiaeilaiiniaaias 


Western Branch Omcte Southeastern Branch OMmce. 


16 Second Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Kingsbury Block, Chicago, I 
B. F. JOUNSON, J. A. NICHOLS, 
Manager. Manager 
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PHENIXN. INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Cities, (NO. | COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CES, ) NO. 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital ....ccceses S5O00.000 OO 
Surplus, January, 1865 425,099 74 
Assets 160060660 0S00 008600 46:6 S925.099 74 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE 
Varine, Lake, Canal and Inland Transportation. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President 


W. CROWELL, V President PHILANDEL SHAW 


THE STAN DAR ID 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 





AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS 


reli.ble Billiard Table manufactured Balls, Cues, and ¢ 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


Cor. Crosby and Spring streets, New York. 
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NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHI. 





The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co.’s Lines, 
FROM PIILADELPHIA TO NEW YORK, 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF, 
LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ. : 
At 6 and 8, A. M., 12, M., and 1, 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M 
FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 


At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., and 4.50 and 6.45, P. M 


Lines from New York for Philadelphia. 


Leave from foot of Cortlandt st. at 12, M., and 4, P. M., via Jersey City and 
Camden. At 7 and 10, A. M., 6, P. M., and 12 (night), via Jersey City and 
Kensington. 

From foot of Barclay st. at 6, A. M.,and2, P. M., via Amboy and Camden 

From Pier No. 1, North River, at 12, M., 4 and 8, P. M. (Freight and Pas- 
senger), Amboy and Camden 


New York and Washington. 
Leave New York, foot of Cortlandt st., at 8.and 10, A. M., and 7.30, P. M 


and 12, nicht. 
Leave Washington at 7 and 10.45, A. M., and 5and 7.30, P. M 


WM. H GATZMER, Agent. 


ee 
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SRETRITT MSGRANSE 80. 


No. 119 Broadway, N. Y. 


rn 


*e- 

CASH CAPITAL, - - - _ e e 81,000,000 00 
ASSETS, Aug. 5, 1865, = o os - « 1,585,100 93 
7-7 

FIRE, OCEAN, MARINE (cargo and freight only), LAKE, INLAND TRANSIT AND 
HARBOR ae 
titling the holders to SCRIP DIVIDENDS, or at ‘(NET RATES,” issued at the 
f the insur 
THOS, W BIRDSALL, President 0.6 _CARTE! 
RICHARD L. HAYDOCK, Secre 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
STANDARD GAUGE and DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE, 
RUNNING 


ice-President. 


From PHILADELPHIA to PITTSBU RGHI. 


eee 


From NEW YORK to PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES, 
rIlIs IS IN ALL RESPECTS A FIRST-CLASS ROUTE. 


ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


lo Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mansfield, Crestline, Fort Wayne, Steuben 
lle, Wheeling, Newark, Columbus, etc., etc.. et 


ONLY TWO CHANGES OF CARS 


To Indianapo Louisville, St. Louis, Cairo, Toledo, Milwaukee, Madison Pul 
ton, Rock it nl Daven rt, Iowa City, Dunleith, Quincy, Burlington, Fort 
ies Me ines, Pr siric du Chien, etc., etc., etc 


{ll trains by this line leave New York from the foot of Liberty, or the foot 
f Courtlandt street 


For through tickets apply at the 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 1 ASTOR HOUSE 


ENOCH LEWIS, General Superintender 


WM. H. HOLMES, General Passenger Agent. 
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CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBERS 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS OF NO. I, 
June, 1860 


I t | VIL—AG the TF Art 
I I I f France } ViLl—! ‘ f zabeth Barrett 
I I M } t : 
— ( | If | t 
( Ls ees a ( D 
CONTENTS OF NO. II. 
September, 1860. 
lL—Ja I ‘ r VI.—seward as r and Statesman 
' " _ \ Eva 
, 
I itl.—A Politicians 8 
v i 
I Eng a ig X.—Not 2 Criticisms, 


CONTENTS OF NO. III. 


dD ember , 1860 


1.—Lord Ba VL—A Gla t the Turk Empire 
YT T I Dra —S0} les 
Ill Cam iH itors Vill t ‘ 4 sucess and American 
I\ gia ‘ fora 
V.—1 i {M I ght IX.—Nuot sand Crit 
CONTENTS OF NO. IV. 
Virch, 1861. 
! | VIL— Sira ( z in Spa 
I \ Il... [ N r « 
ll lex \ } Vill... I } t 3 
I { } x ) k 1 ua 
—Vopula nN X.—N " Crit 8 
CONTENTS OF NO. V, 
June, 1861. 
I t H I.—The § a g the Ancients and 
ll - } M ler 2 
lil.—Jeremy B um His Theory of VITI.—Danis {Swedish Poetry 
Lew t IX.—The Secession Rebellion ; why it must 
1V.—treek ¢ I i—Aristophanes | \ 
Recent I Literatur | X.—Not 2 and Criticisms 
V1I.—The Canadas, th Position and Destiny. | 
CONTENTS OF NO. VI 
Seq tember, 1861. 
1.—Tho Pootical Literature of Spain, VI.—Wills and Will Making {ence 
If.—Hans Ch in A en and His Fairy | Vil,—Aristotle—His Life, Labors, and Yoflu 
I | VIIL.—Carthage and the Carthagenians 
1.—Influe cM Tie Opera } XL—Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thaxter 
1V.—The De Sa sand their Writings— X.—The Secess Rat m aud its Sym pa- 
Mime. N thizer 
V.—Mahomet and t Kora X1.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. VII. 
December, 1861. 


~Russia on the Way to Indis 
vy—tlis Life and Writings. 


Wir rade 
Ml is iTAa 











it 


VI 
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CONTENTS OF NO. VIII, 


Varch, 1862 





( a VIL—I is Literature 
VIL—I 1e1 of ¢ parative Ph gyv 
Bad, and I Inte t slopm 
VITl.—Our Nat il Defenses 
{ 1 1X.—The Unior tal ¢, but a Perma 
3 Uses of Coa ( ment 


X.—Not ps : Critic'sms 
CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 
June, 1862 


Literatur | _ ney 
‘ : 
—Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to Civ 
Tim ans to Soldiers 
Poe | X.—The National Academy of Design and 
ts Great M 
Pa bo | X1.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. X& 


Septe wer, 1862 
f Things VIL.—New Theories and New Discoveries in 
G | Natural H J 
{ ! I s Vul — i - ses a ( sequ a of 
( H ‘ 
IX k 1 ( auies 
t M le Ages, i XN ri s 
f War, | 


CONTENTS OF NO. XI. 
December, 1862. 





Al nt VI.—André and Arnold 
VII.—Raco at 
\ — ‘ ] " 4 
X.—! t I t Taxat 
A ( be Fort and A ! 
| X.—<N i s 
I f rt Bur 


CONTENTS OF NO. XII 
Vureh, 1863 


; rs - \ —Oratore 17 quence 
VII.—Insura Quackery and {ts Organs 
\ . \ 1.—Charlemagr nd His Times 
X.—Jat S lan Knowles 
{ind g X.—Not Sami Crit sms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIII. 


June, 1863. 


rag Dr i— Eschylus, VI.—Manhattan ¢ ge 
t Am ul lians | Vil. —Woman—Her |! ceandCapabilities 
= t Hand VIII. —l’er Antiquit 
Literatur } IX,—Ma tur il f Artificial Pre 
_ { ses and Conse 8 -tones 
X.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIV. 


September, 1863. 


1 their Treatment, Past VII.—The Publis Schools of New York, 
sent VIll.—Ancient Scandinavia and its Inhabit 
I ants 
H Vritings IX.—Social Condition of Working Classes in 
( uly ; a 
— m rents of ¢ eges, Semina- 
gand Charlat am of Phr s,& 
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CONTENTS OF NO xv 
December, 1863. 


I.—Prison I | Past and Present. } VII.—The House of Hapsburgh 

5J.—f 3 ey Sheridan } VIll.—The Mexicans and their Revolutions, 
.—t ce of the Medic } rom Iturbide to Maximilian 
IV.—Girard College and its Founder, | IX.—The Gypsies their History and Charac 
V—M rn ¢ za r 

VI.—Laplace and His Discover X.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVI. 
Varch, 1864. 


I1.—Sources and Characteristics of Hindo VI.—Our Q < Doctors and their Perform 
{ Zt ane Ss 

.a.J " t s ‘ f Rome VIl.—Kepler and His Discoveries. 

Ul.—The B Vill. —Ancient and Modern Belief io a Future 


V Kiopst ' 1s " } ri Poet. IX.—N t ( I ticismsa. 
CONTENTS OF NO. XVII 
June, 1864. 
L—Prt ras His I sophy | VI.—Liebnitz asaPhilosopherand Discoverer 
ll.—Hist { rees of Maryland | Vil.—The Negro and the White Man in 
11,.—Russ Literat , Past and Present | Africa 
1V.—Cemet . 1 Modes of Burial, Ancient VIII. —Our lre nts and Governors compared 
and M Kings | retty rinces. 
V.—Col f the Holy Cross IX.—Not and ¢ isme 
CONTENTS OF NO. XVIII 
Sept mber. 186A. 
1L.—Chemistry, it list : g ‘ VI.—Spinoza His Philosophy. 


Ut Vl.—Com1 ents of ¢ lleges, Univer- 


nT nab "Her Cour VIII. —Emigration as Influenced by the War 
IV Do the I \ ? X.—Notices and Criticisms, 
V.—William Pitt His I 
CONTENTS OF NO. XIX 
Derember, 186A. 
1—Per | _VI.—Leo X. and His Times r 


Il.—The ¢ {| ViIl.—Chemical Analysis by Spectral Ob ser 
I!.—Chief I | vat s 
IV.—Spanis! t Ls \ 1 |} VII.—The | em 


V.—Currency—Car | IX.—N 2 ‘riticisms 
CONTENTS OF NO x x. 
VYarch, 1865. 


1.—IJtalian Poetry { ViI.—Machiay " His Maxims of Govers 
i —! ar I \ ment 
lll.—Graha f< and the Cove VII.—History, Uses a Abuses of Petroleum 
' VIIL—Swede ga 1 His Ne w Religion 
1V.—Our Gas M es IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 





CONTENTS OF NO. XXI. 


June, 1865. 
1.—The Celsic Druids ' VI.—Modern Correctors of the Bible 
1].—Wa st } Vil.—Ancient and Modern Discoveries 
Ilf.—United States Banking System, Past and Medica Selen 
Present VIIL.—The Lessons and Resulta of the Rebelite. 
IV.—The New York Bar—Char'es O'Conor LX.—Notiees aud Criticisms, 
V.—Phases of Exglish Statesmauship \ 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXII 


September, 1865. 


t 
by’s Trans!ati f Homer VI.—The Nationa! Debt of the United States 
iH t as a Compara- VUl.—Civilizat f the Ancient Persians 
Vill. —Com cements of Colleges and Sem! 
Queen Anne uric 
r als IX.—Netices and Criticisms. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


fHE NATION 








AL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 














a 
a@ The f st includes ly those whose conti tions have attracted 
particular attentl 
CONTRIBUTORS. TITLES OF ARTICLES, 
BURTON, E. I *. I). , Ne \ Quackery and the Quackeds 
BRISTOW, DR. } RY G., St. 1 Y w Fey & 
CHEEVER, HENRY RB N) Italian Literat 
DEN NESON, PROF. HENRY, Giasg scotlal I Works of Charles Dickens 
Boy! HON. LAWRENCE, New York | Ca s. th Posit and Destiny 
GALBRA EV. H. LE POER, Dublin, Irela ...Mexican Antiquities 
HENZI! PROF, CA - Wills a \W Making 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Ma W 1 tt an s Ti 
HOLLAND, REV. HENRY L., New York Nat al Defences 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA., 1} 1, Maine Vico’s sophy of History 
How WARD I M.D k Avalila \ l s, Statesmmer 
Ik PRO! AMES T., 1 New T se, & in Na il History 
LLOoY! iF. MAX ¢ l I Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Drow xg 
MeCA ‘12. 0,5 lelphia fects of War aud Speculat Casrenes 
MILLS, KEV. HENRY, LL. D., 1 England... he Saracenic Civilization iu Spain 
McCLENAHAN, JOHN, N York .-A Glat e¢ Turkish Empire, Hungary, Past 
| t s Life a Writ 3, I I 1 League, & 
MEZZROCCHI, E. ¢ m, Mas Count Cavour 
MORS iN I : Mas The Cousp of Cata Graham of Claverhouse 
" tl ( Wa le 
MUNSEN WILLI r., Portia Ma 1 & fc} an Ministry 
EARY, DR. CORNEI =, Manhattan ( ge ta Mode s esi 
M ~ 
VERHA Ut I \ Berlin, Prussia, 1) oetry 
OW ERS JAMES T., Ca DB, MGB. coccccccensscosese ( 1 Tact 
PREN ST, THOM D.. LL. D., London, Engla - resent 
RYAN, | F. D. J : y’s Co , Ky Sir T as More Sacred 
i t \ 3 
SEARS LJ Dante, Torquato Tasso, Camoens and his Translators, James Feaimore 
G I N Century, The Moderp French Drama, l’ersian Poetry , Modern Crit 
\ Civ t Hind French Romances and ierican Morals, 1 ( 
I —Aris ‘ The M and W a Homer ce of Music—T 0 
I tera Spain, V ati f the Celts, topher Martin Wiela I 
l k I i ( 1, Bad, and liff % ( ese Languag 
eratu ‘ fM The W " f Groet I I 
tf W t Nuture l “ 4 Scie a t Ane ‘ 
bry l I ( 4 a, A snguage and Litera pur 
s ( gy, SALit t eatme.t st sent 
& a | il Me ns a t ev t Azilia 
I , WK “ I 1 ky r Quack |) rs al their | ances 
he ( at His r ss 1 Utility t “W Ar 
t is . 1 3 | vy, 4 ( ges, Universities, &c., 
Pythag I my tz as er v ( Presidents 
t ( er 8 a to K a etty | ces, Malian Poetry— to, Machiavelli, 
a I sM = { mht t The ti Db 
SMITH, GEORGE H.., I more, Md Je entha his Theory of Legisiat 
rUART, I F. JAMES C., Al les Scotia I Sciences al gthe A is a Moderns 
WENTWORTH, REV. E. L., Toronto, Canada The Works of Miss Evans 
WISEMAN, REV. W. J., Louisvi Ky. Moderu Correctors of the Bible 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 





1. All art s shou) received at least a month before the da 

2. The Editor claims bt of making whatever alterations or om 
4 y f uM 

3, No artick as will be p shed 

4. Contributions equally w ne ; they w be 
act zt erits, their suita ess 
highest price paid ar work in America will be 
sequal se1 





catior 
obs may seem neeessary in 


accepted or rejocto 


w uusuitabler : a 
given for those } 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS AND NOTICES BY LEADING JOURNALS 
* * This journal supports creditably the critical ability of New York, and often contains 
papers that would make asensation if they appeared in some medium of longer traditional 
reputation * © —New York Dnily Times 


* * There is something so imposingly grand and solid in the contents of the National Quarterly 











Review that we doubt whether any of the British Quarterlies, in the palmiest days of their exist- 
ence, have ever presented such a compact array of cho and attractive articles The paper on 
Italian Poetry, which is made the vehicle for the introduction cf some brilliant criticisms on the 
me f anew trans n of th Orlando Furioso"’ of Ariosto, which has just appeared in 
London, is written with such eminent ability and thorough appreciation of the subject as forcib'y 
to recall to our mind those classic days of yore when the vocation of criticism was so exalted and 
purifying as to deter any but minds of a gigantic calibre from entering the list The article on 
* Machia ind his Maxims of Government” is full of suggestive ideas, and is abundantly 
explanat of the causes which led so many eminent and illustrious men to exert their talents 
and th to affix the " famy to | na I several other papers of 
gre $ ul terary 1 ‘ yriefly t n an admirably w t 1 Ww 
t u n **The Uses and Abus f Pet m howing t ma t 3 Ww are 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


Just Published by 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


BOSTON. 


MISS OONA McQUARRIE : A Sequel to ‘‘ Alfred Hagart’s Household.’’ By ALexanper Srna, 

author of “ A Summer in Skye,’’ “ A Life Drama,’’ &c. 1 vol., 16mo,.. 

THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY : A volume of National Poems, original or selected, from the first 

American authors. Edited and illustrated by Juma A. M. Fursisn. 1 vol., 4to., $6 00 
Sold by subscription exclusively. Agents wanted everywhere, 


SNOW-BOUND : A Winter Idy 


By Jonn G. Wirrier. With new portrait and two illustra 
tions, 1 vol.,16mo 
LUCY ARLYN, By J. T. Trowpriner, author of ‘ Neighbor Jackw od,’’ “ Father Brighthopes,’ 
* Cudjo’s Cave,’’ &« BWR, DI von cccweennesenecensceudndéunse tees oveeta 2D 
LEIGHTON COURT. By Henry Kuinesiey, author of ‘‘ Ravenshoe,’”’ “ The H irs and the 
Burtons,’’ & © Wiig Binns cane cede seen ecancernssteeecuees 5 eanba tone on a 
ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Anne H,. M. Brewster, author of ‘‘ Compensation,’ & 1 vol., 
16mo. 
GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. By Lovuts AGassiz. With numerous illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo ..$2 50 
THE HISTORY, THEORY, AND PRACTICE OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. With 100 engrav 
ings of instruments, batteries, &c. Revised and greatly enlarged edition. 1 vol., 12mo, $2 50 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS. By Mrs, Jonn Farrar. 1 vol., 16mo.........$1 50 
AN EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION 


Including also Familiar Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Eminent Men, &c, By Wmuam 


I eS a i ee $2 50 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. Third edition. 2 vols.,12mo........ $4 00 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON, By AtGernon CuarLes Swinpurye. Il vol., 16mo...........$2 00 
CEES SER. 2 VGN, BBR eon ccctce seccccccsecace coenesece’ cassaseebie -++-$1 75 


COMPANION POETS Volume I Containing selections from LONGFELLOWw, TENNYSON, and 


BrRownNInG With fine portraits of the poets, and numerous illustrations. Small 4to.. .$2 50 


ga Any of the above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of the advertised 
price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 
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BOOKS OF REAL VA LUE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WALKER, FULLER & CO., 
BOSTON. 











MARTIN’S GREAT ‘* HISTORY OF FRANCE."’ Two instalments, viz. : ‘‘ Age of Louis XIV., 1661- 
1715." * Decline of the Monarchy, 1715-1789." Each part in two volumes, royal 8vo., 
and complete in itself, $4 a volume. 


**The work should be in every public and private library in the country. The mechanical 
execution is in the best style of the Riverside Press ; and the book may be called one of the best 
printed, as well as one of the most valuable, works ever issued in the United States.’’—Busten 
Transcript. 


PHILOSOPHY AS ABSOLUTE SCIENCE. By E. L, and A. L. Frormycnam. 8vo. $3.50, 

*« Tt deserves to be carefully read and deeply rondered ; for it is a well-considered and power 
ful attempt to reinstate Philosophy on its ancient spiritual throne, and restore it to its supremacy 
over the minds and the lives of men.’’—North American Review. 


MARTINEAU’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1800-1854 4 vols., post, 8vo., with full Index. 
$10. The only history covering the important period known as the ‘* Forty Years’ Peace.”’ 


HISTORY OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY MEASURES OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH AND THIRTY 
EIGHTH CONGRESSES. By Sexator Witsoe, of Massachusetts. New, revised, and enlarged 
edition, containing 70 pages of additioual matter, covering the acts of the last session. 
12mo, $2 

LIFE OF HORACE MANN. 8vo. Elegant. $3 

REASON IN RELIGION. By Rev. Dr. Hepner. $2 


WENDELL PHILLIPS’ SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND ADDRESSES. 8vo. Exquisitely printed. 
with flue steel portrait. $2.50, 


THE PRESIDENT’S WORDS Being memorable sentences from the Addresses, Speeches, and 
other Writings of Abraham Lincoln. Elited by Rev. E. E. Hate. 16mo., bevelled boards, 
gilttop. $1.25 


MESSRS. TR UNBNER & CO., 
60 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, 


For more than twelve years have been mainly instrumental 
in bringing before the literary and scientific pnblic of Europe, 
the best productions of the minds of America, and they con- 
tinue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of their old and 
valued connection, both at home and abroad, to promote, 
through approved and well-tried channels, the sale of works 


entrusted to them by their friends in America. 


Messrs. Trusner & Co. supply English and Foreign ( Old 
and* Modern ) books, periodicals, newspapers, etc., and every- 
thing connected with Literature, Science and the Arts, on 
advantageous terms, and will be happy to enter into corres- 


pondence with Librarians and Booksellers in the United States 


requiring an efficient European agency. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST ISSUED 





EASTER HOLIDAYS, 


BY THE 


GENEBAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 8, $8. UNION AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY. 


PRICE. 
Dis asta isin esd de dansk anes Ain eileen avadiniaieeaniaCmiine ee $0 60 
Be SD PUREE g MOND oso 6.0.5:0.0-6.000066400090000000 0006-0080 eb er etebeetneeenen ects 60 
THE CHRISTIAN’S PANOPLY (The above two Books in one vol), Muslin........... — 90 
EYES AND EARS, A Beautiful and Affecting Story of a Deaf and Blind Gir! Paper, 10 

oe Lad “ “se al ae “ 


Muslin, a” 


ALSO RECENTLY ISSUED, 


The Churchmans Calendar for 1866, 


designed to exhibit an actual view of the condition of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church in 
all the world. 


00 0C 006046 66.55:000000 190060 0006 000000005500 400600. 60666050000000000 060000008 30 cents 
Bishop Quintard’s Preparation for Confirmation. 
A NEW EDITION. 
Papor, 18 cents Muslin, 50 cents. Red Edges, 60 cents. 


In Press: JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. 


A new Catechism for Sunday Schools. 


By Mrs. D. C. Weston, authoress of Calvary Cate 
ehism, &c. &c 


THE SOCIETY ALSO PUBLISHES: 


PRICE 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PARISH LIBRARY, 550 vols..... PTT TITTTITT TT TT Ty 
THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, 32 mo., about 70 vols......... sdk RNR eApeRN EN denores 

THE CHIL DR EN’S M AG AZINE, MONTHL Y, Three Copies to one address, per apnum........ $1 00 

“ One Copy... ee 50 

THE CHIL DREN’ $8 GU PST, MONTHLY, Six Copies to one addre 88, ‘per WE iascasaesenss 1 0 

a *One Co PY -nccccseccees co cece cceccercevccsesccece 35 

THE CHILDREN? 8 GI EST, SEMI MONTHLY, Three Copies to one address, per annum..... 1 00 


One Copy 


Also, CARDS, TRACTS, BOOKS OF FAMILY AND PRIVATE DEVOTION, 
And Sunday-school Requisites, 


Address Orders and Remittances to 
E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, N, ¥. 
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CONNERS’ 


UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY 


Nos. 28, 30, and 32 Centre Street, 
BETWEEN READE AND DUANE STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 





To Printers and Publishers. 
The undersigned beg to inform the trace that their 


NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN BOOE 


Is much enlarged and beautified, with numerous new and elegant articles, 
of a decidedly superior order, which, to enumerate, would occupy too much 
space—yet they cannot forego calling attention of printers to the two 


Wew Series of Scotch Cut Faces, 
From Pearl to Pica—surpassing, if possible, 
THEIR ORIGINAL SCOTCH CUT FACES, 
Which have given such universal satisfaction (and are now being imper- 
fectly imitated) East, West, North, and South. 


TRE FANCY EXPE DEPART MEE 
Exhibits an unsurpassable quantity of styles, of Home Origin, and selected 
from England, France, and,Germany. And their new 


j ’ yp 7/4 ZY, /j- - 
. a Seujils, Loound Le and apd Slahan Setifils F 
BORDERING, &c., &c,, 


Are not to be excelled i» this or any othercountry ; and this the undersigned 
make bold to say of their specimens, as they have now reached a point (by 
large outlay and perseverance) originally aimed after—that is, to excel in 
the qualtiy of the articles furnished, and in the variety of styles presented for 
selection, surpassing all similar establishments. The several of styles have 
only to be seen to be appreciated. Particular attention is called to their 
German Department, wherein is shown as splendid 


German faces and Styles 


As can be seen in the German Confederation or the United States. Parti 
eular attention having been given to the selection, in obtaining the styles 
from the very best type foundries throughout Germany, whether for Book, 
Job, or Newspaper Printing.’ ALL TYPE cast at the‘r establishment is 
now manufactured from the METAL known as 


CONNER’S UNEQUALLED HARD TYPE METAL. 
Which HAS SECURED the printing of the enormous number of 
Twenty-two to Twenty-eight Millions of Sheets, 


And doing good service for the period of near one year, as will be verified at 
the office of the New York Herald, many of the daily and weekly newspapers 
in this city, and throughout the United States and Canadas, as well as by a 
large number of Book and Job Printers using Machine Power Presses. 


Every Article necessary for a Perfect Printing Office furnished as above, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS. 














= 
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LORD & TAYLOR, 


461, 463, 465 and 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259 and 261 Grand street, 
and 47 and 49 Catharine street, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
FASHIONABLE 


DRY GOODS, 


INCLUDING 
Rich Silks, Dress Goods, Shawls, Laces, Man- 


tillas, Embroideries, Linens, &c., &c., &c. 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Curtain Materials, &c., &c. 
ALSO, AT THE GRAND STREET STORE ONLY, 


Carpetings, Oilcloths, Rugs, &c., &c., 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


BELOW USUAL PRICES. 





—————— 





THE | a | 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL - - = = = $2,000,000 


SURPLUS - - = =- - 1,300,000 
. 
IDIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, ARTHUR LEARY, 
JOSEPH E. BULKLEY, JACKSON 8S. SCHULTZ, ; 
JOHN H. MACY, JOHN TOWNSEND, Jz., 
OLIVER HOYT, HULL CLARK, 
GEORGE J. BYRD, EUGENE KELLY, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, WM. T. BLODGEIT, | 
PETER HAYDEN, CHARLES E. HILL, d)» 


WILLIAM K. KITCHEN I 


THIS BANK IS PREPARED TO DRAW 


STERLINC BILLS 


ON THE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, | 


AT THE CURRENT RATE OF EXCHANGE. 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. W. K. KITCHEN, 
President. 


——————————————— 
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JAY COOKE & CO. 


BANKERS; 


Fifteenth Street, Opposite Treasury and State Departments, 
WASHINGTON, 





AND 


No. 114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
wi amaeyene, 


AOPMMS PHD CAVPDMMPMOMTHA 
REZNPS FOR CGOVYERNNENT LOANS. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, TREASURY NOTES, 
CERTIFICATES, ARMY AND NAVY VOUCHERS, 
COIN, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS 
Upon the several Departments of the Government, and 


prompt returns made. 


Sa” In connection with our houses in PHILADELPHIA and WASHINGTON, we have opened 
an office at 


No.1 NASSAU STREET, Cor. of WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


The resident partners will be 
Mr. EDWARD DODGE, late of Clark, Dodge & Co., New York ; 
Mr. H. C, FAHNESTOCKH, of our Washington house ; and 
Mr. PITT COOKE, of Sandusky, Ohio. 


We shall give particular attention to the purchase and sale of 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


and to orders for purchase aud sale of STOCKS, BONDS, and GOLD. 


JAY COOKE & Co 
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The Fortis Female af titute, 


No. 135 Madison avenue, 
CORNER OF THIRTY-SECOND STREET. 
NEW YORK. 


Rev. ISAAC FERRIS, D D., LL.D., President. 
Mrs. M. 8S. PARKS, Miss C. E. FERRIS, Principals and Proprietors. 


This institution aims to secure to young ladies a thorough training in all 
that belongs to a finished education—beginning with the elements, and closing 
with the higher philosophical, moral, and mathematical studies of a college 
course. 


THE DEPARTMENTS ARE THREE, NAMELY : 


FUMLOR, ACAD MO, AMD CO bs Ot wis, 


each subdivided into sections, making the entire course from the pea 
extend over a period of twelve years. 

Daily instruction is given in Frenca anp Latin. In addition to the study 
of text-books, various courses of Lectures are given without extra charge. 
VocaL Music, PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK receive special attention. 

The School year will commence September 18, and end June 22 





iy) 
PUPILS WILL BE CHARGED FROM THE TIME OF ENTERING TO THE 
END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR ; 
for those who leave before the close a substitute will be accepted. The terms 
for the following year will begin September 18, November 27, 1865; February 
», April 16, 1866 
Terms of Tuition: 
Collegiate Department, including Latin, French, 
Vocal Music, and Stationery..... parebadas $200 per annum. 

Academic Department, including as above...... 150 do 

PN 05460 00 cer scerecceveeesace 100 do 

I ae as lineal a li oe a lel 60 do 

SEES eer en ae eae eee eee 4 do 

Se Be I vias care ceckcnteebnbsececce 32 do ; 

Cad Gat Cae POE, ov bev kc kek vascsdcesness 60 do ’ 

Charges for Spanish, Italian, and German Languages, and for instrumental 


Music, will depend upon the terms of the Professors employed. 
Admission to Lectures for Ladies not members of the Institute, $3. 
TUITION BILLS TO BE PAID EACH TERM IN ADVANCE, WITH NO 
DEDUCTLONS FOR ABSENCE. 
A limited number of Boarding Pupils will be received at an additional 
charge of $450 per annum. 


The Principals assure their patrons that no effort shall be wanting to incite 
their pupils to diligence, and inspire them with an ardent desire for knowledge. 
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COLLEGE 





OF THE 


ELZOL ¥Y CROSS, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


This College was founded by the Rr. Rev. Bexenicr Josepa Fevwickx, Bishop of Boston, in the 
1843, and by him given to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The location is remarkably 
y. Ninety-six acres of land are attached to the College. It stands on Bogachoag, or Hill 
within two miles of the city of Worcester, and commands an extensive view 
ful intry around. The water is abundant and of the first quality, the play-grounds 
, and afford facilities for healthful amusements at all seasons 








are spac 
After th sual course of Arithmetic and Book-keeping, the Students, according to their profl- 
ciency and capacity, are placed in different classes of Mathematics. 








There are three classes of French, in which the Students are distributed according to thei 
abilities. 

There are two semi-annual examinations. If, at the first examination, any one can be found to 
have suffi y improved, he is promvuted to a higher class. Such promotion will be equivalent 
to the hon f the class left 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, are required to undergo an examination in Inte] 
lectual, Moral and Natural Philosop:y, before the Faculty of the College. They must, bestles 
have pursued the regular classica! course 








Careful attention is bestowed on the religious and moral training of the Students, who, even in 
hours of recreation, are under the special superintendence of Pretects or Disciplinarians 

Books, Papers, Periodicals, &c., are not allowed circulation among the Students without having 
been previously revised by one of the Faculty. 

Whilst the moral and inte!lectual culture of the youths committed to our care is attended to 
with all assiduity, their physical development is by no means neglected. A Ball-Alley and 
Gymnasium occupy a portion of the ordinary play-grounds ; the numerous hills and lakes in the 
vicinity afford, « ry the winter months, every opportunity for skating and coasting. The 
Blackstone River, which runs within a few hundred yards of the College Ters safe and delight 
ful bathing-places. The Farm attached presents ample range for the indulgence of Foot-Bal) and 
Cricket games, at their proper seasons. These innocent amusements, added to the healthfulness 
of the climate and location, work wonders in our Students, many of whom enter with pale check, 
and sickly frames, but invariably depart in buoyant spirits and flushed with health 














Fach Student must be supplied, with, at least, two suits of daily wear, and one for Sundays ; 
six shirts, six pairs of stockings, six pocket- handkerchiefs, six towels, two or three cravats, &c., 
two or three pairs of boots or shoes, an overcoat or cloak. Each Student must be provided with 
a silver tablespoon, marked with his name. 


teports will be sent to Parents or Guardians, to inform them of the application, conduct, and 
progress of their Sons or Wards. Also, reguiar accounts, in adrance, for Board and Tuition, It 
{s carnestly requested that immediate remittances be made, to the full amount 

The Collegiate year commences on the first Monday of September, but Students are received at 
eny period of the year. Applicants from other Institutions will not be received without testi 
monials as to character and conduct, from the principal of the Institution which they last 
attended 

The object of the Institution is to prepare youths for a Professional or for « Commercial state, 








For board, tuition, washing, and mending Ii 





months), payabie half-yearly in advance 00 
For Physician's Fee, per ennum,..........+0.6+. 5 00 
Fuel for the winter - himeetimeinenesne Way 


Modern Languages and Music at the Professors’ charges. 


&@ For further particulars, address 





JAMES CLARK, S. J., President. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 





MANHATTANVILLE, NEW YORK: 


This institution, incorporated and empowered to confer De- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, 
and physical development of students. The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an 
elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, beside the 
village of Manhattanville, about eight miles from New York 
city. 


[ts object is to afford the youth of our country the means of 
acquiring the highest grade of education attained in the best 
American universities or colleges. While its conductors mean 
that the classic languages shall be thoroughly studied, they have 
resolved to give a prominence to the higher mathematics and 
natural sciences not hitherto received in any similar institution 
in this country ; thus combining the advantages of a first-class 
College and Polytechnic Institute. 


Before receiving any degree, the classical student will be 
required not only to be able to translate with facility any classic 
author, whether Greek or Latin, whose style he has studied ; he 
must also be able to express his ideas orally as well as in writ- 
ing, with more or less fluency, at least in the latter language ; 
whereas the mathematical student seeking similar distinction 
must extend his scientific knowledge so as to embrace the differ- 
ential and integral calculus, together with astronomy, chem- 
istry, &c. 


The Faculty believe that neither the classics nor the mathe- 
matics claim more earnest attention, in order to constitute a 
sound and practical education, than the vernacular language 
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and literature, and accordingly their study is never intermitted 
at this institution, but is continued throughout the whole course, 
in every form which has received the approval of the most expe- 
rienced and successful educators. 

Besides being carefully instructed in the analytical principles 
of the language, every student is required not only to take part 
in oral discussions on rhetoric, logic, moral philosophy, &c., but 
he must also write English essays on various subjects, which 
are, in turn, subjected to the criticisms of the whole class, as 
well as to those of the Professor having charge of that depart- 
ment. 

Although the regular preparatory schools of the college are 
the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street, and Manhattan 
Academy, 127 West Thirty-second street, New York, another 
has been established at the college for the benefit of those who 
wish to send their children to the institution at an early age. 





TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months .........--....sse++0. 3300 
0 cc eene cnnnebened senbnee sSeOEERn se SeSUee eee eeerehetiaeNuneees 10 
I, TI ce sccescsccccectesnnsscereecsssesecenecéneseneresienes a ree 10 
Vacation at College ......-.....ceeecrerese seen steeseecenescteneues sepwiene tebe 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
School books at current prices. 


No student received for a shorter period than one term of 
five months—no deductions made when withdrawn during the 
term. The pocket-money of the student is deposited with the 
treasure, 





Payment of half Session of five months in advance, 


. 
The sessions commence on the first Monday in September 
and end about the 3d of July. 
A public examination of the students is held at the end of 
the session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, 
and also during the class hours of term time. : 


a For particulars see Catalogue. 
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~ LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Cuibersity of 








Lbann. 





This School has now Turee TermMsa YEAR. THE First 
commences on the First Tuespay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Tugspay of November, and the Txirp on the 
First Tuespay of March, each term continuing twelve weeks. 

Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each day except Saturdays, 
and two Moot Courts held each week, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointed disputants, then dis- 
cussed and decided by the class, followed by the views of 
the presiding Professor. The law is taught both as a Science 
and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts ot 
this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
and leading topics upon which they lecture, are the following : 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. . 

Amos Dean, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law. 


Cireulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 
N. Y. 


dion. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL.D., President. 
Ortanpo Meaps, LL.D., Secretary. 
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Georgetown College, D. C. 


In the year 1785, several gentlemen—the principal of 
whom was the Rev. Jonn Carrouu, afterward the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore—formed the design of establishing 
*An Academy at Georgetown, Potomac River, Maryland.” 
In 1789 the first house was built; in 1792 the schools 
commenced, and in 1798 it was designated as “ The College 
of Georgetown, Potomac River, State of Maryland.” In 
May, 1815, Congress raised it to the rank of an University. 

In May, 1815, * The Medical Department of Georgetown 
College’ was opened in Washington city, D. C. 

The College is situated on the northern bank of the Poto- 
mac, and commands a full view of Georgetown, Washington, 
the Potomac, and a great part of the District of Columbia. 
Its situation is peculiarly healthy. 

The academic year commences on the first Monday of 
September, and ends in the first week of July. The colle- 
giate course, including the preparatory classes, which last 
three years, occupies seven years, unless the proficiency of 


the student authorize an abbreviation of the term. 


TERMS PER ANNUM: 
For board, tuition, washing, etc., payable half-yearly 
in advance - - - - ° ° ° « - $325 00 
Doctor’s fee - - - - - - - - 10 00 


gas lor further information apply to the President, 


B. A. MACUIRE, S. J. 
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THE EXERCISES WILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS: 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, 


September 4, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
September 11. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS, 


AND 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


September 20. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


October 2. 





THE SCHOOL OF ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


AND THE 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
October 17. 


a 








Examinations for Admission to the Department of Science and Letters will 
take place in the Council Room on TUESDAY, September 19, at 9}, A. M 


For Circulars, enquire at the University, Washington square. 


ISAAC FERRIS, 
September 1, 1865. Chancellor 
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Turs Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy location 
easy of access, being situated on a rising ground, a little southwest of the Pacific Railroad ter 
minus, in the city of St. Louis, Missour It was founded in 1851 by the Brothers of the Chris 
tian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and empowered to confer degrees and 
academical!l honors However favorable the auspices under which it commenced its literary 
career, its progress sinc’ has surpassed all anticipation. Growing equally in pul confidence 
and in the number of students, it has g on extending its reputatio Repeated additions have 
been made to the original buildings The number of Students re ed within the last year 


amounted to more than 600, and many applicants were refused 


adn on for want of room 

Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happ:ness of ite 
inmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recreation halls for cold 
or damp weather, &c., &&« 


The various arts and sciences usually taught in colleges find here + 
system of education established by experience, conducted on the n 
a devotedness commensurate with the greatness of the work et 
great number of classes,a thorough gradation for all capacities and acquirements has been 
attained, aud the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulation, th 
ment, making labor a pleasure, and success certainty. 


in appropriat pace ina 
108t approved plan, and with 
gaged it By reason of the 


soul of advance 


The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments the 
primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate There is, besides, an exclusively commercial 
course, offering rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business their profes 
sion It is divided into three c $s, in which the chief place is given to ins ruct in Book 
keeping, Arithmetic, Geography, and History, Business Forms, and Correspondence, Epistolary 
Composition, Penmanship, &c., with Lectures on Commercial Law, Volitical Feonomy, && 
Diplomas can be obtained in the commercial department by such as merit that distinction, 


t 








The session commences on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 3d of July, with an 


annual public examination, a di-tribution of premiums, and tle conferring of degrees and aca 
demical honors. 


On the completion of the course the degree of A. B. is conferred upon such s 
examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A. M 
graduates in the first degree after two years devoted to some scientifi 
moral character remaining unexceptionable 





lents as, on 
obtained by 
or literary pursuit, their 





The government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy, and kindness, a blending of 
paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy ; the results of which are contentment, good order 
and happiness The morals and general deportment of the students are constant!y watched 
over ; the Brothers preside at their recreations, and their comfort and persona! habits receive 
every attention 


Entrance Fee.....2.cscee Saane vedeses aeehwat neal $8 00 
RS Cs Te. COP SARs oes ce cksancdtvscocnseeees Senne eoenee 250 00 
Washing hve eee nenteecensetes o- axes erecceeores 20 00 
PRN BUR vckccenvettces oeeecs conve £.4056820000.000 0685s 8 00 
For Half Boarders,,..... = ; . ‘ 100 00 
For Day ~cholars o* ee eeceeeccccoe opens ceee seus -»-- 6000 
In the Senior Classes. ..........- ‘ cennees 40 00 
Vacation at the Institution............... oe 206seee ° . 4000 


Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
form extra charges 

N. B.—Payments semi-annually, and invariably in advance 

No deductions for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal 

@@ No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages. 











_ FREEMAN, CAREY & Co., 


OPPOSITE THE 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 


BOSTON, 
Have now in store the Largest Stock of 


FRENCH, EN“LISH, SCOTCH, “& AMERICAN GOODS, 


for Tailoring, to be found in Boston. 


They have also just manufactured a superb stock of 


FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


in all the Latest Fashionable Styles, suitable for Spring and Summer Wear 
Particular attention is called to this department, as our goods are all made with 


the greatest care, and are warranted equal to any made to order. 


OUR FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


is supplied with the most Fashionable Goods, and every article requisite for a 
Gentleman’s Wardrobe can be found in it. Our Shirts are all of Mr. Hatha- 


way’s make, which is a sufficient guarantee of their excellence. 


OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


receives the particular attention of the members of the firm, and, keeping only 
the most skilful cutters in their several departments, we are enabled to offer 


our customers such garments as cannot fail to be satisfactory. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & ¢o., 
155 & 157 Washington street, Boston, 
Opposite the Old South Church. 








